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COUNCIL OF STATE DEBATES 

(OFFICIAL REPORT OF THE FIRST SESSION OF THE SECOND 

COUNCIL OF STATE) 


VOLUME VII 

FIEST VOLUME OE SESSION 1926. 


COUNCIL OF STATE. 

Monday, 8th February, 19*^6. 


The Council met in the Council Chamber tat Metcalf House, at Eleven 
of the Clock, being the first day of the First Session of the Second Council 
pursuant to Section 63D(2) of the Government of India Act, and the Hon- 
ourable the President (Sir Henry Moncrieff Smith, Kt., C.I.E. ) took the 
Chair. 


The Honourable the President, then standing, subscribed the Oath and 
signed the Roll. 


MEMBERS SWORN: 

His Excellency Field Marshal Sir William Riddell Birdwood, Bart., 
G.C.B., G.C.M.G., K.C.S.I., C.I.E., D.S.O. (Commander-in-Chief) ; the 
Honourable Khan Bahadur Sir Muhammad Habibullah, Sahib Bahadur, 
K.C.I.E., Kt. (Member for Education, Health and Lands); the Honour- 
able Mr. Satish Ranjan Das, (Law Member); the Honourable Mr. Evelyn 
Robins Abbott, C.I.E. (Delhi ; Nominated Official) ; the Honourable Major 
General Sir Robert Charles MaeWatt, Kt., C.I.E. , M.B., F.R.C.S., K.H.S., 
I.M.S., (Director General, Indian Medical Service); the Honourable Raja 
Sir Harnam Singh, K. C.I.E, (Punjab: Nominated Non-Official); the 
Honourable Mr. John William Anderson Bell (Bengal Chamber of Com- 
merce); the Honourable Sir Arthur Froom, Kt. (Bombay Chamber of 
Commerce) ; the Honourable Sir Dinshaw Edulji Wacha, Kt. (Bombay : 
Nominated Non-Official); the Honourable Sir Charles George Todhunter, 
K.C.S.I. (Madras: Nominated Official); the Honourable Mr. David Thomas 
Chadwick, C.S.I. , C.I.E. (Commerce Secretary); the Honourable Mr. 
Arthur Cecil MeWatters, C.I.E. (Finance Secretary); the Honourable Mr. 
Janies Crerar, C.S.I., C.I.E. (Home Secretary); the Honourable Mr. 
Arthur Herbert Ley, C^S.I., C.I.E., C.B.E. (Secretary for Industries and 
Labour); the Honourable Mr. John Perronet Thompson, C.S.I. (Political 
Secretary); the Honourable Mr. James Alexander Richey, C.I.E. (Edu- 
cational Commissioner >vith the Government of India); the Honourable Mr, 
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Ganesh Srikrishna Khaparde (Berar : Nominated Non-Official) ; the Honour- 
able Sardar Charanjit Singh (Punjab : Nominated Non-Official) ; the Honour- 
able Nawab Sahibzada Sayad Mohammad Mehr Shah (East and West 
Punjab: Muhammadan); the Honourable Mr. Keshav Chandra Boy, C.I.E. 
(Bengal : Nominated Non-Official) ; the Honourable Maulvi Abdul Karim 
(East Bengal: Muhammadan); the Honourable Mr. Thomas Emerson, 
C.S.I., C.I.E. (Bengal: Nominated Official); the Honourable Saiyed 
Mohamcd Padshah Sahib Bahadur (Madras : Muhammadan) ; the Honour- 
able Mr. Pundi Chetlur Desika Chari (Burma: General); the Honourable 
Maulvi Golam Mostafa Chaudhury (Assam : Muhammadan) ; the Honour- 
able Seth Govind Das (Central Provinces: General); the Honourable Mr. 
John Austen Hubback (Bihar and Orissa: Nominated Official); the 
Honourable Mr. Shah Muhammad Zubair (Bihar and Orissa: Muhammad- 
an); the Honourable Mr. Anugraha Narayan Sinha (Bihar and Orissa: 
Non-Muhammadan) ; the Honourable Mr. Mahcndra Prasad (Bihar and 
Orissa: Non-Muhammadan); the Honourable Diwan Tek Chand, O.B.E. 
^unjab : Nominated Official); the Honourable Colonel Nawab Sir Umar 
Hayat Khan, K. C.I.E., C.B.E., M.V.O. (Punjab: Nominated Non-Official); 
the Honourable Baja Nawab Ali Khan (United Provinces: Nominated Non- 
Official) ; the Honourable Pandit Shyam Bihari Misra (United Provinces : 
Nominated Official); the Honourable Saiyid Alay Nabi (United Provinces 
West : Muhammadan) ; the Honourable Kai Bahadur Nalininath Sett 
(West Bengal: Non-Muhammadan); the Honourable Mr. Mahmood 
Suhrawardy (West Bengal : Muhammadan) ; the Honourable Sri jut Loke- 
nath Mukherjeo (West Bengal: Non-Muhammadan); the Honourable 
Mian Ali Baksh Muhammad Hussain (Sind : Muhammadan) ; the Honour- 
able Mr. Ebrahim Haroon Jafifer (Bombay Presidency: Muhammadan); 
the Honourable Mr. John Ernest Buttery Hotson (Bombay: Nominated 
Official); the Honourable Eao Sahib Dr. U. Kama Eao (Madras: Non- 
Muhammadan); and the Honourable Mr. V. Eamadas Pantulu (Madras: 
Non-Muhammadan). 


BILLS PASSED BY THE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY LAID ON THE 

TABLE. 

The SECEETAEY op the COUNCIL: Sir, in accordance with Eule 
25 of the Indian Legislative Eules, I lay on the table copies of a Bill fur- 
ther to amend the Code of Criminal Procedure, 1898; a Bill further to amend 
the Indian Lunacy Act, 1912, a Bill to resolve certain doubts as to the 
powers, in regard to the attachment of immoveable property, of Provin- 
cial SmaU Gause Courts; a Bill further to amend the Madras Civil Courts 
Act, 1073; a Bill further to amend the Guardians and Wards Act, 1890; 
and a Bill fo determine the liability of certain Governments to taxation 
in British India in respect of trading operations, which Bills were passed 
by the Legislative Assembly at its meetings held on the 21st January, 1926, 
and 1st and 3rd February, 1926. 


The Honourable the PEESIDENT : Before adjourning the Council, I 
would remind honourable Members that there is a meeting at 12 in tl^ 
Chamber to-day at which Sir Howard D'Egville will address us on 
subject of the formation of a branch in the Indian Legislature of ihe 
Empire Parliamentary Association. 

The Council then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock oh Tuesday, the 
9th February, 1926. 



COUNCIL OF STATE. 

Tuesday, 9th February, 1926. 


INAUGUEATION OF THE SECOND COUNCIL OF STATE. 


His Excelienoy the Viceroy with the President of the Council of State 
having arrived in procession, His Excellency took his seat on the dais. 


His Excellency the VICEBOY : Gentlemen of the Council 
of State, I have summoned you to-day because I desire to 

welcome you at the beginning of the Session of your Chamber. 
The first Council of State concluded its labours in September 

last and dissolved. The body I see before mo to-day has since come 

into being as a result of new elections and nominations and is about to 

begin in the present Session to exercise its important functions as a vital 
part of the constitutional machinery of the government of the country. 
In my address to the Members of the first Council of State at the close 
of their final Session, I dwelt upon the nature of those functions and 
expressed my appreciation of the conception of their duties which had been 
formed by the Members of the first Council of State and of the able 
manner in which those high responsib'lities had been discharged in the 
interests of India. It is more particularly, in view of these considerations 
and in order to mark my regard for the important position of this Chamber 
in the constitutional structure and my esteem for the public services to 
the people and the administrations rendered by it in the past, that I 
desired to offer welcome and encouragement to those to whom it will 
now fall to carry on the traditions of this Chamber and to exercise' the 
influence assigned to it by the constitution. 

Among the Members I see the faces of a number of old acquaintances 
who were Members of the first Council of State. By their work in this 
Chamber they have already displayed the high qualities of their experience, 
sobriety of judgment, sense of duty and devotion to the best interests of 
India. I welcome them again to the Chamber. I also welcome those 
who are new Members, With some of the latter I have already formed 
personal acquaintance; and others afe known to me by the record of their 
public work. I congratulate them on the wide field of interest and activity 
which their admission to this Chamber opens to them. I am confident 
that I can rely upon them in their actions to bear in mind the weighty 
responsibilities assigned to this Chamber in the constitution and ever to 
strive, after careful consideration and according to the dictates of their 
judgment, to arrive at those conclusions upon the difficult questions coming 
before them, which are best calculated to conduce to the greater happiness 
i|nd progress of the people and to the maintenance of the highest standards 
of administration in India. 

I do not propose to-day to enter upon a review of questions of general 
interest in India, as I have recently addressed the Legislative Assembly; 
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but I shall briefly allude to certain matters of special interest at the 
present time. 

I greatly appreciated the action of the Members of the Legislative 
Assembly in regard to postponing the discussion of the Resolution upon 
the situation in South Africa. Debate at that moment might have pre- 
judiced the delicate and critical negotiations in which I and my Govern- 
ment are engaged with the Government of the Union of South Africa. I 
can assure the Indian Legislature that in ‘ these negotiations we have 
taken and are taking every stop which, to the best of our judgment, is 
calculated to help in arriving at a solution satisfactory to Indian opinion 
of this difficult problem. I have given anxious thought and my close 
personal attention to every step we have taken, and I gratefully acknow- 
ledge that the attitude of the Indian Legislature and tho Standing Com- 
mittee has been a strong support to me throughout these negotiations. 
I must ask the Legislature tro have a little further patience notwith- 
standing the news from South Africa in this morning’s press telegrams, 
and to continue to trust in our efforts. I wish it had been possible to 
explain the situation more fully to you, but I am sure that you will 
understand why I refrain from adding to the statements I made recently 
in addressing the Legislative Assembly. 

I feel certain that this Chamber has been interested in the announce- 
ment of the decision to appoint a Royal Commission on Agriculture. This 
Chamber has always taken a lively interest in this subject. In July, 1923, 
the Honourable Sardar Jogendra Singh moved a Resolution for the appoint- 
ment of a Committee by Government to consider questions, nearly all of 
which fall within the scope of the terms of reference of the Royal Com- 
mis!sion now to be appointed. In February, 1924, the Honourable Mr. 
Sethna advocated the appointment of a Committee to make a survey of 
the economic conditions of the people of India with special reference to the 
condition of the agricultural population; an3 on the 5th of March in the 
same year Sardar Jogendra Singh moved a Resolution advocating a further 
survey of irrigation possibilities. All these Resolutions had the same 
object in view, that is, an increase of agricultural productivity and the 
improvement of the economic conditions of the rural population. The 
first of the three motions was lost, but the two latter were adopted. In 
addressing the Legislature in September last, I laid stress on the import- 
ance attached by me and my Government to these representations. I 
then stated that I hoped to secure the general object in view by the opera- 
tions of a Central Board. It appeared at the time that a general inquiry 
by a Committee or Commission might be open to some objections and 
might possibly hinder the projects of the Local Governments. A closer 
examination of the problem has, however, convinced us that the machinery 
of a Board would be inadequate to secure the far-reaching results for which 
we all hope. It appeared imperative, having in view the great importance 
of this subject to India as a whole and the large numbers of persons m 
India wholly dependent upon agricultural operations, to constitute a special 
body which might be calculated to bring to the task a wider store of ex- 
perience, a more detached angle of view and a greater authority than we 
could hope to obtain from a Central Board. A body of this character, in 
our opinion, appeared to be in a better position to devise effective measures 
for the expansion and co-ordination of agricultural efforts in India and 
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to give real assistance, based on the fruits of the latest practical and iscienti- 
iio experience elsewhere, to the Ministers and Departments erf the Local 
Q-ovemmenta to enable them to obtain the best results from their activities. 
It was in this conviction and after consultation with the Secretary of State 
and Local Governments that we finally framed our recommendations lio 
the Secretary of State for the appointment of a' Boyal Commission. Let 
me once more make plain that our object is to expand and strengthen the 
operations of the Ministries of Agriculture of the Local Governments anil 
to assist .them with information and suggestions, which might not otherwise 
be available to them, for still further supplementing their achievements. It 
is not desired in any way to curtail their powers of initiative or action — 
quite the reverse. At the same time, care has. been taken not to overload 
the inquiry by entrusting to it the examination into certain other important 
Eubjects connected with agriculture. These problems have technicalities 
of their own and vary in character in each Province. They already engage 
attention of the Local Governments and are in many cases the subject c f 
legislative proposals in the Local Legislatures. 

You will doubtleSiS have observed that there has been criticism hinting 
at some dark political motive in the appointment of the Commission. It 
is unnecessary, I feel sure, for me to repudiate the suggestion. The im- 
provement of the premier industry of this country and the advancement 
of the interests of the most numerous class in India appears to me, as 1 
(have no doubt it also appears to you, to be a purpose wholly beneficent 
in its scope and outside the sphere of political controversy. It has long 
been the subject of consideration by me and my Government and by the 
Legislature. I rejoice that it has been my good fortune to announce the 
decision during my term of office and that it will fall to the lot of my 
distinguished successor, who is specially qualified in this respect, to deal 
with the recommendations that will be made. 

My Government have recently had under their consideration the adop- 
tion of a new policy regarding opium which is in accordance with the 
trend of opinion in a number of other countries and also with views that 
have been freely expressed in some quarters on different occasions in 
India. We have very carefully examined the new obligations undertaken 
by us under Article 1 of the Protocol to the Convention of the Second 
Opium Conference at Geneva, “to take such measures as may be required 
to prevent completely within five years from the present date the 
smuggling of opium from constituting a serious obstacle to the effective 
suppression of the use of prepared opium". As a result wo have come 
to the conclusion that in order at once to fulfil our international obligations 
in the largest measure and to obviate the complications that may arise 
from the delicate and invidious task of attempting to sit in judgment on 
the internal policy of other Governments, it is desirable that we should 
declare publicly our intention to redutee progreBsivjcly %he exports of 
opium from India so as to extinguish them altogether within a definite 
period, except as regards exports of opium for strictly medical purposes. 
The period to be fixed has not yet been finally determined, as before 
arriving at a decision it is necessary to conisult the Government of the 
United Provinces regarding the effects that the resulting reduction in the 
area cultivated with opium will have on the cultivators in that Province. 
We further propose to discontinue altogether .the system of auction sales 
of opium in India as soon as the agreement for direct sale now being 
negotiated with the Government of French Indo^Jhina is concluded. Hy 
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Government hope at an early date to- move a Resolution in both Chambers 
of the Legislature in order to give the Members of the Legislature an 
opportunity of expressing their views on these important proposals. 

Since I last addressed the Legislative Assembly on the 20th of January, 
I have received an important communication from His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment on a subject which I feel sure you will welcome. The question of 
taking the first steps towards the creation of an Indian Navy had been 
under the consideration of my Government for some time past. This was 
one of the tasks to which Lord Rawlinson devoted much of his energy 
and time before his lamented death. The inclination of my Government 
to take concrete measures was strengthened by the strong recommendation 
of the Mercantile Marine Committee to reorganise the Royal Indian Marine 
on the lines of a combatant naval service; and after a careful preliminary 
examination of the problems and a full consideration of the advice of 
several naval experts, my Government during last cold weather decided 
tp invite a Committee, under the presidency of Lord Rawlinson with Vice- 
Admiral Richmond and Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra as members, to 
formulate definite proposals. The report of this Committee will be 
published to-day. Their recommendations were accepted in general 
principle by my Government and forwarded to the Secretary of State for 
approval. 

I am now in a position to make the following announcement as regards 
the decision of His Majesty’s Government: — 

*' Subject to the necessary legislation being effected, it has been decided to reconstruct 
the Royal Indian Marine as a combatant force to enable India to enter upon the 
first stage of her naval development, and ultimately to undertake her own naval defence. 
Subject to the approval of II is Majesty the King Emperor, the service will be known 
as the Royal Indian Navy and will fly the White Ensign. Its functions in peace time 
will be as defined in paragraph 3 of the Report of Lord Rawlinson's Committee. Its 
most important aspect in the early stages wiill be that of a training squadron. It 
will train the 'personnel for service in war. For this purjxise it will become from the 
first a sea-going force. In addition in peace tilne its functions will include the services 
required by the Government of India in the Indian Ocean and Persian Gulf, the 
organisation of naval defence at ports, marine survey in the Indian Ocean and 
marine transport work for the Government of India. The fleet will consist, in its 
first stage of development, of the vessels enumerated in paragraph 4 of the report. 
The inauguration of the Royal Indian Navy will be entrusted to the personnel of the 
existing service, subject to Jiny necessary readjustment of cadres, and Indian gentlemen 
will he eligible to hold commissioned rank in that service. The changes which this 
policy involves will be carried out as soon as an agreement has been reached, in 
consultation with the Admirality, and with other authorities whose expert advice 
and assistance will be necessary, on detailed questions of administration, organisation 
and finance.’* 

I need not emphasise to the Honourable Members of this Chamber the 
significance of this decision. It embodies an important principle. Think- 
ing men in India have long desired the creation of an Indian Navy for 
India capable of defending her coasts, her harbours and her commerce. 
That laudable ambition will now have its scope. 

Let me dwell for a moment upon two features in the announcement. 
To the imagination of those, who understand the traditions of the British 
Empire, the privilege granted to the Indian Navy of the future to fly the 
White Ensign should appeal with special significance. India by this 
privilege is directly admitted at the outset of her naval career, to share in 
the record of the’ centuries of proud and gallant traditions for which that 
Ehsi^ stands. 
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It is a high privilege ; it carries with it the great responsibility of ^rendering 
service worthy of the honours conferred. Even to embark on the first 
stage of the performance of those duties, which the greatest Navy in the 
world has been performing, is no light task. Nevertheless I feel sure that 
it will be courageously undertaken as a vital part of India’s natural 
ambitions and hope. 

To Indians a new and honourable career of national service has been 
opened. The recommendation of Lord Rawlinson’s Committee has been 
accepted that Indiana desiring to qualify for Commissions in the Indian 
Navy should receive special facilities for suitable education in earlier years 
and later for technical training in the naval profession. I look to those 
who elect to set out on this career to use every effort to fit themselves for 
their task to foster an esprit de corps and to found here in India those 
traditions of high efficiency and courage which the pages of history 
commemorate as the proud possession of the Navy of Great Britain. 

Much constructive work remains to be done before there is a Royal 
Indian Navy in being. Legislation will be necessary. Ships must be 
acquired and specially equipped for commission in Indian waters. Details 
of organisation and finance have to be examined. Careful and thorough 
preparation will be called for. These processes, which will take some time, 
are on hand and will be completed with the least possible delay. These 
are matters of detail, though of great importance to the success of the 
project, and I do not propose to discuss them to-day; many of them are 
referred to in the report now published which explains the frame-work of 
the project. I need only at the moment mention that from the preliminary 
estimates it appears that the creation of the Indian Navy in its initial 
stages is not expected to involve any large addition to public expenditure. 
Of more importance than questions of detail is the acceptance of the policy 
of the creation for India of a naval service of her own. I am confident 
that this great opportunity will be welcomed and turned to the best account 
for the lasting benefit of India. 

In my address at the opening of the Session of the Legislative Assembly 
I referred to the creation of a Rates Advisory Committee and to the im- 
portant functions with which the Committee would be entrusted in the 
administration of our railways. It may be of interest to many in this 
Chamber to know that I have offered the presidency of this Committee to 
Sir Narasimha Sarma, who was formerly Leader of the Council of State, 
and that he has agreed to serve in this capacity. I feel sure that his 
appointment will be welcomed both by his former colleagues in this 
Chamber and by the public generally. 

I was indebted to the late Council of State not only for the work 
performed on behalf of India in the Chamber itself, but for the eminent 
services of individual Members of the Chamber on important Committees 
and Commissions. I feel sure I can rely on the Members of the present 
Council of State for the same measure of support and help. I note that 
Sardar Jogendra Singh, who was a Member of this Chamber, in spite of 
having imdertaken the responsible and arduous duties of Minister in the 
Government of the Punjab, has intimated that he will gladly continue to 
serve on the Indian Sandhurst Committee; and Mr. Sethna, who is a past 
and present Member of the Councii of State, has imdertaken the heavy 
obligation of proceeding to England and elsewhere for three months as a 
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member of the same Committee in order to study military training institu- 
tions. 1 appreciate this keen desire to perform public service even at 
personal inconvenience, and 1 gladly bring to notice these instances of the 
spirit which animates the Members of this Chamber in their outlook on 
their responsibilities to the public. 

When I last addressed this Chamber I expressed my gratification that 
the observations made by me in my speech to the Indian Legislature at 
the opening of the last Session had been correctly understood in this 
Chamber, and that my desire to see a spirit of more friendly co-operation 
and goodwill had been appreciated. There were two considerations of 
importance. In the first place by the evidence of a spirit of this character 
an earlier appointment of the Statutory Commission might be secured. 
I understand that this is the aspiration of all in India whose avowed desire 
is to attain political progress by constitutional means. Not less important 
is the other consideration that by this spirit alone a better political 
atmosphere would come into existence and prevail at the time the Com- 
mission commenced its inquiry. I brought those considerations to the 
attention of this Chamber on its dissolution, and I again commend them 
to the notice of the reconstituted Council of State. Without the existence 
of conditions in which forms of responsible institutions can develop 
harmoniously, the results of an inquiry by a Statutory Commission may 
fall short of expectations. Let us remember the intentions of Parliament 
as expressed in the Preamble of the Act: “And whereas the action of 
Parliament must be guided by the co-operation received from those on 
whom new opportunities of service will be conferred*'. 

It is thus made clear that proof of genuine goodwill in the direction of 
working the constitution to the best advantage will be regarded by the 
British Parliament as an important factor for their guidance in determining 
the course to be pursued in the immediate future. If this view is correct, 
and I can scarcely conceive the possibility of contradiction, and “as the 
future stages of advance must be decided by the British Parliament, 
would it not benefit India’s political progress to provide plain and un- 
ambiguous evidence of this goodwill? I dealt at some length with this 
aspect of the constitutional question in my recent address to the Assembly. 
I expressed my regret that the Legislature had not availed itself definitely 
of the opportunity afforded to it, and that the spirit manifested in the offer 

by His Majesty’s Government had not met with a more ready and 

complete response. No useful purpose would now be served by repeating 
the tenour of my observations. 

They were intended to help India and were conceived to the best of 
my judgment in the true interests of Indian political progress. In some 
quarters they have elicited comment and criticism which seem to 
indicate a complete misunderstanding both of the purpose I had in view 
and the spirit that animated me. I feel sure that I run no such risk in 

this Chamber and that I may look to it with confidence for greater 

encouragement in my expectations. Once more let me solemnly assert my 
profound conviction that it is along this avenue that the aims and aspira- 
tions of India may the more quickly be attained, and that true prospects 
of peaceful progress may the more surely be found. I still efierish the 
hope that India will not tarry in pursuing it. 




Copies of the Debates of the Legislative Assembly and of the 
Council of State are obtainable on sale from the Manager, Central 
Publication Branch, 8, Hastings Street, Calcutta. 
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COUNCIL OF STATE. 

Wednesday^ 10th February, 1926. 


The Council met in the Council Chamber at Eleven of the Clock, the 
Honourable the President in the Chair. 


MEMBEK SWOliN : 

The Honourable Pai Bahadur Lala Kam Saran Das, C.I.E. (Punjab : 
Non-Muhammadan). 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Construction of a Railway Link between Mangalore and Hassan. 

1. The Honourable Rao Sahib Dr. U. RAMA RAO: Will the 
Honourable Member in charge of Commerce and Railways be pleased to 
state : 

(i) whether it is^ proposed to construct a railway line between 

Mangalore and Hassan; 

(ii) if so, of what gauge; whether the estimates therefor have been 

sanctioned and approved 'ky the Railway Board and for what 
amount ; 

(iii) the principal towns which the line is intended to touch in the 

district of South Kanara; and 

(iv) when the construction work is likely to commence? 

The Honourable Mr. D. T. CHADWICK : (i) — (iv). The proposal for 
the construction of a railway line from Mangalore to Hassan is in abeyance, 
as an examination of the project prepared in 1917 showed that its financial 
prospects do not justify the construction of this line at present. 

Separation of Judicial and Executive Functions. 

2. The Honourable Rao Sahib Dr. U. RAMA RAO: Will the 
Government of India be pleased to state : 

(a) whether they have received from the Government of Madras 

the report of the Committee appointed by the latter to report 
on the separation of executive and judicial functions, with 
their opinions thereon; 

(b) whether the Government have so far issued any orders laying 

down their policy in the matter; and 

(c) if so, will the Government be pleased to place their orders on 

the table of the House; if not, will the Government be pleased 
to state when orders are likely to issue? 

( 9 ) 
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The Honourable Mr. J. CBERAR: (1) Yes 
<2) No. 

^(3) I cannot say at present when a decision is likely to be arrived at. 
The Madras Land Revenue Bill. 

3. The Honourable Rao Sahib Dr. U. RAMA RAO; Will the 
Government of India be pleased to state : 

(а) whether they have received for sanction from the Madras Govern- 

ment a Land Revenue Bill to give effect to the recommenda- 
tions of the Joint Parliamentary Committee; 

(б) whether sanction has been accorded; if not, why; and 

(c) whether the Government will place a copy of the Bill received 
from the Madras Government on the table of this House? 

The Honourable Sir MUHAMMAD HABIBULLAH: (1) The Govern- 
ment of India have received the draft Bill referred to. 

(2) It is presumed that in speaking of “sanction” the Honourable 
Member refers to the executive approval of the Government of India. 
That approval has not yet been conveyed. The draft Bill raised certain 
important questions of principle which are the subject of correspondence 
between the Government of India and the Government of Madras. 

(3) Government regret their inability to comply with the Honourable 
Member ’s request . 

Retransfer to Bengal of certain BENOAlii State Prisoners 
D irrAiNED IN Jails in the Madras Presidency. 

4. The Honourable Rao Sahib Dr. U. RAMA RAO : Will the 
Government of India be pleased to state : 

(а) whether the Bengali State prisoners, Messrs. Das, Ganguly and 

Gupta, have been transferred to Trichinopoly and Messrs. 
Sen, Sircar and Muzumdar to Cannanore Jails; 

(б) whether it is a fact that they have been put in punishment 

cells ; 

(c) whether it is a fact that they have been deprived of the privileges 

enjoyed by them in the jails in Burma and Bengal in which 
they were previously stationed; 

(d) whether Messrs. Das and Ganguly had been suffering from 

duodenal ulcer and nasal catarrh and cystitis, respectively, 
in the places in which they were previously stationed and 
whether they were recommended by the medical ofiBcers of 
the respective jails to be placed under the treatment of 
specialists ; 

(e) whether it is a fact that no treatment has been given them till 

now; and 

(/) whether in view of the unsuitability of Madras jails, owing to 
climatic, food, and other considerations, the Government will 
order their retransfer to Bengal? 
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The Honourable Mr. J. CREKaH: (a) Certain State prisoners have 
been transferred to jails in the Madras Presidency. I am not prepared 
lo specify the jails in which individual prisoners are confined. 

(6) The facts are that in one jail each prisoner has two cells, one 
for use, as a bed room and the other as a store room. They have also 
another cell as a common dining room. In the other, State prisoners are 
confined in a separate enclosure consisting of 20 well 'ventilated airy cells. 
Each prisoner has the use of three cells, one as a bed room, one for 
storage of property and one as a sitting room. 

(c) No. Uniformity of treatment has as far as possible been secured. 

(d) and (e). The reply to (d) is in the negative, in so far as Babu Puma 
Chandra -Das is concerned. Babu Pratul Chandra Ganguli had been 
suffering from nasal catarrh and bacillary infection of the urinary tract 
and the medical officer had recommended treatment by a specialist. As, 
however, his condition did not appear to give cause for anxiety, the question 
of specialist treatment was postponed until his transfer to the Madras 
Presidency. Since liis arrival there he has been examined by the District 
Medical Officer and the Inspector General of Prisons, both of whom have 
expressed the opinion that the prisoner is not seriously ill, that, his 
condition does not necessitate surgical treatment and that treatment on 
■constitutional lines should be given a fair chance before other action is 
.taken. 

(./) Government have no present intention of doing so. 

The Honourable Rag Sahib Dr. U. RAMA RAO : Is the Honourable 
Member aware that, in reply to private notice question No. 4 (b) put by 
Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar in the Legislative. Assembly on the 26th 
January last (vide page 256, Volume VII, No. 4, Legislative Assembly 
Debates), the Honourable the Home Member said, in respect to the 
prisoner, Mr. P. C. Ganguli, that “he is not seriously ill, that his con- 
dition does not necessitate surgical treatment and that treatment ’on 
constitutional lines should be given a fair chance before other action is 
taken?” 

The Honourable Mr. J. CRERAK : I am aware that the Honourable 
the Home Member gave a reply in another place in terms very similar 
to my reply to the Honourable Member now. 

The Honourable Rao Satiib Dr. IT. RAMA RAO: In view of tfiat 
reply, will the Honourable Member kindly enlighten us as to the nature 
of the treatment givei'i to this prisoner, surgical or otherwise? 

The Honourable Mu. J. CRERAR : As explained in niy reply our 
latest information is this, that medical opinion is that surgical treatment 
IS not nccessaiy^ and that treatment on constitutional lines, that is, treat- 
ment directed to a general improvement of the general health of the 
prisoner is all that is at present required. 

The Honourable Rao Sahib Dr. U. RAMA RAO : Will the Honoui - 
able Member say if these prisoners arc all free from their respective 
complaints now ? 

The Honourable Mr. J. CRERAR: The infonnation I have given is 
most recent information in the possession of the Government of India. 
If the Honourable Member desires any further information of a more 
Tecent date, 1 must ask him to give me notice. 

A 2 
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Sepaeation of Judicial and Executive Functions. 

5. The Honourable Babu ANUGEAHA NARAYAN SINHA: (a) Will 
the Government be pleased to give a list of the Provincial Governments 
from whom they have receivt'd })rop().sals in respect of the separation of 
judicial and executive functions? 

(6) When did they receive the proposal from the Government of Bihar 
and Orissa on the report of the Committee appointed by the latter in that 
province to formulate a scheme for the said separation of functions? 

(c) Have the Government of India been able to reach a definite decision 
on the matter? If so, have they addressed or do they propose to address- 
the Local Governments concerned on the subject? If not, why not? 

{d) Are they aware that public dissatisfaction with the delay in giving 
effect to the scheme of separation has been voiced in the Bihar and Orissa 
Legislative Council more than once by means of questions and budget 
motions ? 

The Honourable Mr. J. (JEERAR: (a.) Proposals have been received 
from the Governments of Madras, Bengal, the United Provinces and 
Bihar and Orissa, some of which are tentative. 

(b) The Bihar and Orissa proposals w^ere received in June 1923. 

(c) Not at present. The reply to the second part does not therefore 
arise, and the reply to the third is the complexity of the subject. 

(d) Governrntuit are aw'are of the references to the subject in the Bihar 
and Orissa Legislative Council. 

PRorosEi) Levy, of Rates on Coal Exported from Bihar and 

Orissa. 

•6. The Honourable Baku ANUGRAHA NARAYAN SINHA: Will th& 
Government of India be pleased to state : 

(а) if it is i\ fact that the Government of Bihar and Orissa sent up 

proposals to them suggesting the levy of rates on coal exported 
from the province with a view to increase their financial 
resources ; 

(б) if the answer be in the affirmative, wdll the Government be 

pleased to state whether they approved of the suggested 
scheme ; if not, why ; and 

(c) if the correspondcMicv mrntifai * ^ ’ la -m. w ill the 

Government be pleased to state the month and year in which 
they received the communication in question from the Bihar 
Government and the month and the year in which they sent 
them (the Bihar Government) their reply? 

The Honourable Mr. A. C. MeWATTERS : (a.) Yes. 

(b) The proposal was not accepted. It involved taxing the raw material 
of industry all over India, and it was considered unfair to other provinces 
to abandon to one province, on account of its privileged position, what 
should be, if imposed at all, a source of central revenue. 

(c) The proposal wAs made in June 1922 and the final communication 
from the Government of India, after consulting other Local Governments^ 
was in March, 1923. 
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Arrears oi Work in the Patna High Court. 

7. The Honourable Babu ANUGEAJIA NARAYAN SINHA: (a) Will 
the Government be pleased to lay on the table a statement showing the 
total number of ‘ undisposed of cases in the Patna High Court up to the 
1st of January last under the following heads and also stating under each 
head the year in which they were filed : 

(1) First Appeals; 

(2) Second Appeals; 

(3) Civil Revisions; 

(4) Miscellaneous? 

(b) Is there any proposal permanently to increase the number of puisne 
judges of the Patna High Court by making the present additional judges 
permanent or to appoint more additional judges to dispose of the arrears? 

The Honourable Mr. J. CRERAR: (-a) A statement is laid on the 
table showing the number of pending cases on the Ist January 1925. The 
further infonnation desired by the Honourable Member is not readily 
available and to collect it would entail the expenditure of considerable 
time and labour which, in the opinion of Government, would not be 
commensurate with the result. 

(b) The Government of India are not aware of any such proposals. 


of pending in the. Patna High Covrt on the 1st Janmv'g^ 192i}. 


— 

Pending on tbc 

Ist January, 1025. 

First apjioals ... ... . , 

8211 

Sccord appeals .... . 

Civil revisions 

3,136 

232 

Miscellaiicoiis cases ...... . | 

108 


Amalgamation of the Oriya-speaking Tracts. 

8. The Honourable Babu ANUGRAHA NARAYAN SINHA: (a) 
Have the Government of India concluded their consideration of the report 
of Messrs. Phillip »;md Duff on the question of the amalgamation of the 
•Oriya-speaking tracts in the Presidency of Madras with the Orissa Division 
of the province of Bihar and Orissa? 

(5) If the answer is in the affirmative, will they be pleased to state 
if they have sent up their proposals to the Secretary of State? If so, when? 

(c) Will the Government also be pleased to lay on the table copies 
of their despatch on the report? 

The HoNOUUABr.E Mr. J. CRERAR: The que.stion is still under con- 
sideration. 

Committees appointed during the Years 1922, 1923 and 1924. 

9. The Honourable Babu ANUGRAHA NARAYAN SINHA : Will the 
Oovernment be pleased to lay on the table a statement 

(a) showing the number of Committees appointed by them during 
the years 1922, 1923 and 1924; 
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(b) the expenditure incurred on each of them; 

(c) how many and which of them have already submitted their 

reports and how many are yet engaged in their work; an(| 

{(1) the action Grovernment have taken on those reports that have 
already been submitted to them? 

The Honourable Mr. J. CEEKAR; I am having the information 
asked for in parts (a), (b) and (c) of the question collected and will lay it 
on the tabic of the House irf a few days’ time. As regards part (d) I 
regret that it Avould be impossible for me to give the information asked 
tor within the reasonable limits of a reply to a question. I suggest that, 
in respect of any report or reports in which the Honourable Member is 
particularly interested, he should address specific questions to the Honour- 
able Members representing the Departments concerned. 

Pi:R0K\TA(iK OF AlM’OINT.MKNTS HELD IN THE IMPERIAL SERVICES BY 
Indfaxs and non-Indians. 

10. ’I’HE Honourable Dabu ANUGRAHA NARAYAN SINHA : Will the 
(lOVfTnineni be pleased to lay on the table a statement stating: 

(a) the various Imperial Services existing in the country ; 

(b) the percentage of appointments held in these services by Indians 

and non-Indians in the years 1921 and 1925; 

(r) which of these Imperial Services arc to be provincialised in 
accordance with the recommendations of the Lee Commission 
and what steps have the Government of India taken to pro- 
vincialise tlu'se departments? 

(d) W ill the Government be pleased to state, province by province, 

in respect of llie Indian Civil and the Indian Police Services, 
how many years it will take to reach the minimum 
50 per cent, of Indians in those services, and what steps 
they have taken to work up to these percentages? 

’rjiK Honourable Mr. J. CRERAR : (a) and (b). The necessary informa- 
tion in respect of the year 1921 is given in the statement printed on page 
204 (a) of the Legislative Assembly Debates. A similar statement in 
respect of the year 1924 will be found on pages 2179-2183 of those 
Debates. The collection of the necessary material entails considerable 
time and labour and I hope the information furnished will meet the 
Honourable Member’s requirements. 

(c) The following services arc to be provincialised : 

The Indian Educational Service. 

The Indian Agricultural Service. 

The Indian Veterinary Service. 

The Indian Forest Service in Bombay and Burma. 

The portion of the cadre of the Indian Service of Engineers working 
in the Buildings and Roads Branch, on the basis proposed in 
paragraph 40 of the Lee Commission’s Report. 

Draft rules to give effect to the arrangements are under the considera- 
tion of the Secretary of State in Council. 
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(d) It is anticipated that the proportion will be reached approximately 
in the case of the Indian Civil Service in 15 years and in the case of the 
Indian Police Service in 25 years. 

I am unable to make any detailed forecast of the results in each 
province separately, but would refer the Honourable Member to the answer 
given on the 25th August, 1925, to Khan Bahadur Ghulam Bari’s question 
No. 4 in the Legislative Assembly. 


Number of Supeisior Posts in the Government of India 
Secretariat held by Indians on the 1st January, 1921, and 
THE 1st January, 1926. 

11. The Honourable Babu ANUGBAHA NABAYAN SINHA: (a) Will 
the Government be pleased to lay on the table a comparative statement 
showing the total number of departmental Secretaries, Under- Secretaries, 
Deputy Secretaries and Assistant Secretaries working in the Government 
of India on the Ist of January, 1921, and on the 1st of January, 1926? 

(b) How many of these posts, under each head, were held by Indians 
in 1921 and how many on the 1st of January, 1926? 

The Honourable Mu. J. CBEBAll: I Jay on the table a statement 
giving the infonnation required. 


Statement shon'inff the nvmher of .nt per ior posts in the. Government of India Secretariat held 
hy Indians on 1st January, J921 and 1st January, 1926. 


Appointments. 

1 I.ST Januaky, 1921. 

1 

1 

1st JAxrAUY, 1920. 

Total. 

1 

1 Indians. 

1 

Total, 

1 Rb&tares. 

Indians. 

Secretaries . 

14 

1 1 

14 


Joint Secretaries . 

2 


3 

1 

Deputy Secretaries 

■20 

1 ! 

a* 

' 6 

Under Secretaries 

8 

1 

! 

10(a) 

7 

Assistant Secretaries 

22 

•1 ' 

i 


: 15 

Total 

06 

i 

1 / 

73 

1 

29 


yote . — AppointmentB of Additional Deputy Secretaries and Under Secretaries have been 
included among Deputy Secretaries and Under h’eerctaries. 

(a) One appointment of Under Sc(;retary in the Dejiartmcnt of {Education, Health and 
Lands, was held in abeyance. 

(&) Two appointments of '’Assistant Secretaries in the Department of Education, Health 
and Lands were temporary lasting from 23rd November, 1925, to 19tli January, 1926. 
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Grant of Preference to the Dominion of Canada. 

12. The Honourable Babu ANUGEAHA NAEAYAN SINHA : (a) Has 
the attention of the Government of India been drawn to the following^ 
statement by the (London) Financial News : 

Efforts to expand Canada’s foreign trade may result in the opening 
of negotiations in the near future with the Government of 
India. It is considered that the grant of minor concessions by 
Canada may result in substantial benefits to Canadian trade. 
Up to the outbreak of war India maintained a tariff of 5 per 
cent. In 1916, this was raised to 7^ per cent., while in 1922, a 
tax of 30 per cent, was placed on automobiles, which are now 
the chief Canadian export in India. In view of this it is considered 
in Canada that the Dominion should receive more substantial 
preference." 

(b) If the answer be in the affirmative, will the Government be pleased 
to state if any negotiations have taken place between them and the Govern- 
ment of Canada; and if they propose to take the Central Legislature into 
their confidence as to the nature of these negotiations? 

The Honouhaijle Mn. O. T. CHADWICK; (a) Government have 
seen the extract quoted. 

(b) No such negotiations have taken place. 

Anti-Asiatic Legislation in Soitii Africa. 

13. The Honourable Babu ANUGEAHA NAEAYAN SINHA: (a) Will 
the Government be pleased to state if their attention has been drawn to 
the resolutions adopted at the recent sessions of the Indian National 
Congress, the Liberal Federation and the Moslem League on the present 
position of Indians in South Africa? 

(b) Has their attention boon drawn to the refusal of the Union Govern- 
ment of South Africa to agree to any scheme of a- Eoimcl Table Conference 
for a settlement of the Indian problem? 

(c) Has the attention of the Government been drawn to recent cables 
from Mr. Andrews depicting the seriousness of the situation and stating 
that the anti-Asiatic Bill is to be. yirocccded wdth and passed practically 
without any opposition? 

(d) If the answ'ers to these questions be in the affirmative, will they be 
pleased to enlighten the Council on the steps they have taken : 

(i) to secure a postponement of the impending Bill in South 

Africa; 

(ii) to urge upon His Majesty’s Government the intensity of Indian 

fooling and a veto of the measure if it he enacted into an 

Act; and 

(iii) if neither of these be of any avail, to see that Indians are not 

deprived of their just rights as subjects of the Empire? 

T^iiE Honolbable Sir IMUHAMMAD HABIBULLAH: (a) to (c). The. 
rei)ly is in the affirmative. 

(d) The attention of the Honourable Member is invited to the state- 
ments on this subject made by His Excellency the* Viceroy in openmg the 
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Session of the Legislative Assembly on the ‘20th January last and the 
current Session of this Chamber. 

The Commonwealth or India Bill. 

14. The Honoujcable Babu ANUOKAHA NARAYAN SINHA : Will the 
Oovernment be pleased to state if they have been consulted by the Secre- 
tary of State on the Commonwealth of India Bill either before or after 
its introduction in the House of Commons? If so, will they be pleased 
to lay on the table copies of the correspondence on the subject including 
their own reply, if any, to the Secretary of State? 

The Honourable Mr. J. CKERAR ; The reply to the first part of the 
Honourable Member’s question is in the negative. The second part 
therefore does not arise. 

Ratification by the Japanese Government or the Conventions of 
THE International Lvbovr Conference. 

15. The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS : Is it a 
fact that the Japanese Government lias not ratified the conventions and 
recommendations passed by the International Labour Conference? 

The Honourable Mu. A. H. LEY: Japan has ratified 0 of the 17 
Conventions aj)proved at the International Labour Conferences up to the 
end of 1924. Recommendations are not capable of ratification. 

Resot-ution re Rupee Tenders. 

16. The Honourable Rai Bahadur. Lala RAM SARAN DAS: Will 
Government be pleased to inform the Council of any action they may have 
taken or conteniplato taking on the Resolution moved i)y Mr. Jinnah on the 
14th February, 1924, and accepted by the other House regarding the inviting 
of tenders in this country and in rupees? 

The Honourable Mr. A. H. LEY : The Government of India have 
thought it desirable to examine in the first instance the question to what 
classes of stores the rupee tender purchase system could be applied with- 
out undue sacrifice of economy and without , incurring undue risk of un- 
satisfactory supplies. This has necessarily involved detailed discussion 
with the various jmi’chasing and consuming departments of Government, 
but I ani able to say that these discussions have now got so far that a 
list of the different kinds of stores to which the system might be extended 
without undue risk has been compiled and is now under examination. 

Redcction of Railway Frekihts on Coal. 

17. The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM Sx\RAN DAS: Will 
Government kindly state what action they have taken or intend to take 
on my Resolution, which was adopted by this House on 15th September, 
1925, regarding a decrease in the rate of coal railway freight for long dis- 
tances ? 

The Honourable Mr. D. T. CHADWICK: The matter has beei:i con- 
sidered in consultation with the Indian Railway Conference Association, 
but I am not prepared to make any statement at this stage. 
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Impouts of Artificial Ghi. 

18. The Honourable Eai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS: Will 
the Government kindly state what has been the quantity and value of 
“Vegetable Product “ and other artificial ghi imported into the country 
during each of the last five years? Will they also state what has been the 
revenue derived by Government from the customs duties levied on these 
vegetable products? 

The Honourable Mr. D. T. CHADWICK ; The Government have not 
the information as statistics arc not separately recorded. 

Recruitment or TiiAFric Inspectors (Transportation; on the North 

W este r n R a il wav . 

19. The Honourable Hai Bahadur Lala HAM SARAN DAS: Will 
the Government kindly state whether they have taken or contemplate taking 
any action on my Resolution, adopted on 28th February, 1923, by the 
Council of State, regarding recruitment of Traffic Inspectors (Transporta- 
tion) on the North Western Railway? 

Indian Traffic Inpsectors (Tuansportatiox) ox the North Western 

Railavay. 

20. The Honourable Rat Bahadur IjAla RAM SARAN DAS : Will 
the Government kindly state how many Indians have been appointed (a) 
permanently; and (b) on probation as Traffic Inspectors (Transportation) 
from Isi April, 1923, up to the 31st Dcctanber, 1925? Will they also kindly 
state how many of these have during this period retired, and how many 
are still in service? Will they also state how many Indians arc at present 
working in officiating appointments, together with the dates from which they 
are so working? 

The Honourable Mr. D. T. CHADWICK: I propose to reply to 
questions Nos. 19 and 20 together. As was pointed out in reply to question 
No. 572, asked on the 2nd September, 1925, in the Legislative Assembly 
railway administrations have been especially addressed on the subject and 
they will no doubt give it their careful consideration when vacancies occur, 
and if Indians with the requisite qualifications are available. 

Government have not got any information beyond that furnished in 
the "Legislative Assembly in their reply to question No. 853 put by KEan 
Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan on the 17th of March, 1924, nor do they 
consider that it will serve any useful purpose to call for further informa- 
tion of this piecemen.1 character after so short an interval of time. 

Selection of Station Masters as Traffic Instectors (Transpor- 
tation) ON the North Western Railway. 

21. The Honourable Eai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS: (a) 
Is it a fact that some time back some station masters! on the North Western 
Railway were, after some examination, selected for trial as Traffic Inspec- 
tors (Transportation)? Will the Government kindly state how many 
station masters were thus selected? How many of them are now officiat- 
ing and how many have reverted? 

(b) Will the Government kindly state what was the length of service 
and grade of each of the Indian station masters so selected? 
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The Honourable Mr. D. T. CHADWICK : Government have no in- 
formation but will make inquiries. 

Appointments op Europeans and Anglo-Indians as Traffic Inspectors 
(Transportation) on the North Western Railway. 

22. The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS: Will 
the Government kindly state how many (a) Europeans and (b) Anglo-- 
Indians have been appointed as Traffic Inspectors (l^an&portation) on the* 
North Western Railway from 1st April 1923 to Slst December 1925, by 
(i) direct recruitment and (ii) promotion? What have been the length of 
service, grade and qualifications of each of them? 

The Honourable Mr. D. T. CHADWICK : The Honourable Member 
is referred to the reply just given by me to questions Nos. 19 and 20. 

Memorial to the Chief Mechanical Engineer, North Western 

ItAlIiWAY, FROM THE InDIAN LiTERATE APPRENTICES. 

23. The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS: Will 
the Government kindly state what decision they have now arrived at in 
connection with the memorial to the Chief Mechanical Engineer, North 
Western Railway, Lahore, from the Indian literate apprentices? 

The Honourable Mr. D. T. CHADWICK: The case has not been' 
referred to Government and they have no information. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS: Last time 
when I put tliis question, as far as I remember, the reply given was that the 
matter was under consideration. If it was under consideration then, has 
no decision been arrived at yet? 

The Honourable Mu. D. T. CHADWICK: It was under consideration 
by the officer to whom the memorial was sent. No memorial was sent 
to Government. An unsigned copy of a printed one was sent but it was 
not addressed to Government. 

Enlistment in the Indian Army of Hindu Jats from the 
Jullundur and Lahore Divisions. 

24. The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS : 

Is it a fact that in the Jullundur and Lahore Divisions of the Punjab the 
Hindu Jats can get enlistment in the Indian Army only with great difficulty? 

The Honourable Mr. A. H. LEY : (on behalf of His Excellency the 
Commander- in- Chief) : Hindu Jats from the Jullundur and Lahore Divisions 
are eligible for service in the Indian Army. It is, however, a fact that, 
apart from those who are Dogras, Hindu Jats are not taken into the 
Army in large numbers from these jbwo civil divisions. 

Number of Hindu, Sikh and Muslim Jats in the Indian Army. 

25. The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS : 

Will the Government kindly state what is the number at present in the 
Indian Army of Hindu Jats, Sikh Jats and Muslim Jats, recruited from? 
Ambfila Division, and from districts in the Jullundur and Lahore Divisions? 
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Is this number of recruits in the Indian Army, from the different sections 
of the Jat community in proportion to their respective populations? 

The Honouuable Mu. A. H. LEY (on behalf of His Excellency the 
-Commander-in-Chief) : The information desired by the Honourable Member 
in the first part of this question is not available, as our statistics do not 
show the numbers recruited by districts or divisions but by provinces. 
With regard to the second part, I may state that the extent to which the 
different castes and classes are enlisted in the Indian Army depends more 
on their suitability for service as soldiers, than on their total numbers. 

Number or Punjabi Hindus in the Indian Army. 

26. The Honourable Eai Bahadur Lala EAM SAKAN DAS : 
Will the Government kindly lay on the table a statement showing the 
number of soldiers in the Indian Army, recruited from each of the Hindu 
► castes and tribes in each district of the Punjab? 

The Honourable Mr. A. H. LEY (on behalf of His Excellency the 
Comrnander-in-Chicf) : I regret that I am unable to furnish the Honourable 
Member with the infonnation which he desires, since as I have just stated 
in reply to the previous question, our recruiting statistics arc not compiled 
to show the classes and castes by districts but by provinces as a whole: 
I lay on the tabic, however, a statement showing the total number of 
the various Hindu castes and tribes (other than Sikhs) serving in the 
Indian Army on the 1st January 1925, from the whole of the Punjab 
Province and I trust that this information will suffice for the Honourable 
Member’s purpose. 


Statement showing the number of various Hindu castes asid tribes other than Sihhs) 
from the Punjab scnnng in the Indian Army on the 1st January^ 1925. 


Dograp 


f BrahinaiiH 
Rajputs 
Jats 

, Other castes of Dogras 


m 

8,191 

739 

793 


10, 4U 


Other Punjabi Hindus. 


Brahmans .......... 604 

Rajputs .......... 1,027 

Jats ........... 4,941 

Ahirs . ........ 1,795 

Gujars .......... 387 


8,764 


Grand Total . 19,168 


Recruitment oe Muhyal Brahmans or the Rawalpindi Division 
voR THE Indian Arm\. 

27. The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lal.\ RAIM SARAN DAS: 
Is it a fact that in the Rawalpindi Division for some time past the 
Muhyal Brahmans cannot now get enlistment in the Army? Will the 
Government kindly state why this is so? 
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The Honourable Mr. A. H. LEY (on behalf of His Excellency the 
Command,er-in-Chief) : The answer to the first part of the question is in 
the negative. The second part does not arise. The Honourable Member 
will be interested to learn that there are now more than half as many 
more Muhyal Brahmans serving in the Indian Army than was the case 
before the war. 

Kecrl’itment of TuNJAnr Hindi: Regiments for the Inui\n Army. 

28. The Honourable Kai Bahadur Lala RAM 8ARAN DAS : 
Is it a fact that in the Indian Army raised from the Punjab, we have 
regiments known under the names of “ Punjabi Muaalmans ” and 

Sikhs Is it a fact that in the regiments: known as the “ Punjabi 

Musalmans there arc usually recruits from several Muslim castes and 
tribes, and similarly in the “ Sikh ** regiments there are recruits from 
several Sikh castes and tribes? Is it also a fact that there is in the Indian 
Army raised from the Punjab no regiment known under the name of 
“ Punjabi Hindus ”, and consequently Hindu Jats in the Jullundur and 
Lahore Divisions, Muhyal Brahmans and Hindu Khattris in the Rawalpindi, 
Lahore and Jullundur Divisions, and several other Hindu fighting classes 
in different parts of the province cannot get enlistment in the Indian 
Army? Will the Government kindly state why no Punjabi Hindu 
regiments as such are raised in the Punjab? 

The Honoukable Mr. A. H. LEY (on behalf of His Excellency the 
Commander-in-Chief) : There is no regiment known under the name of 
“Punjabi Mussalmans”. There is one regiment knowm as Sikhs, namely, 
the 11th Sikhs, hut only three of its battalions arc composed exclusively 
of Sikhs. : 

(iov(‘rnnient do not propose to raise a “Punjabi Hindu*’ regiment as such. 

Rebates in Railway Freight on Coal booked to Calcutta for 

Export. 

29. The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS : 
Will the Government kindly state the total weight and the total amount 
of rebates allowed in railway freight by railw^ays on coal booked to Calcutta 
for export during 1924-25 and up to 31st December, 1925? 

The Honourable Mr. D. T. CHADWICK: The total weight and the 
total amount of rebate were as follows: — 


Weight. Amoniit. 

Tonfi. Rh. 

During 1924-25 .... 12,00,000 12,00,000 

Prom April 1925 to December 1925. *10,82,OQO 10,24,000 


Number of Mazhbt Sikhs in the Indian Army. 

30. The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS: 
Will the Government kindly state how many Mazhbi Sikhs there are in 
the Indian Army? Is it a fact that almost all these Mazhbi Sikhs come 
originally from among the caste of Chuhras? If so, will they state why 
Government do not recruit from among the Hindu Chuhras? 

* Thifl does not include figures for part of November and December 1925 for the Bengal- 

Nagpur Railway, which have not yet been received. 
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The Honourable Mr. A. H. LEY (on behalf of His Excellency the 
Commander-in-Chief) : The answer to the first part of this question is that 
1,584 Mazhbi Sikhs are serving in the Indian Army. With regard to the 
second part, these Sikhs originally came and a few still come from the 
“Chuhra caste. But, on the other hand, the majority of this class now 
serving in the Army are the descendants of Mazhbi Sikhs who originally 
may have been Chuhras, but .who had long since given up the duties of 
domestic sweepers. 

In view of the reply which I have just given, the third part of the 
question does not arise. 

Transfer of the Management ok the Dera Ismail Khan-Tank 
Decauville Railway to the North Western Railway. 

31. The Honourable Eai Bahadur Lala KAM SARAN DAS: 
Will the Government kindly state whether the narrow gauge light railway, 
between Dera Ismail Khan and Tank, is still under the control and manage- 
ment of the Military Department? If the management of the railw^ay has 
been transferrc^l to the North Western Railway, will they kindly state since 
when has this been done, and on what conditions has this transfer been 
made ? 

The Honourable Mr. D. T. CHADWICK: The management of the 
Dera Ismail Khan-Tank Decauville Railway has been transferred to the 
North Western Railway, with effect from the Isb April 1925. The terms 
of the transfer are that the Railway Department acquires the line at 
present value and works it as part of the strategic lines of the North 
Western Railway system. 

Annual Loss ox the Dera Ismail Khan-Tank Decauville 

Railway. 

32. The Honourable Rat Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS ; 
Will the Government kindly state what is the annual deficit in running 
this narrow-gauge light railway between Dera Ismail Khan and Tank? 
Will they also state which department is debited with this annual deficit — 
the Military Department or the Railway Department? 

The Honourable Mu. D. T. CHADWICK: As entirely separate accounts 
of the working of the lino were not maintained when it was under the 
administration of the Military Department, no accurate figure of the 
amiual loss of working is available. But it is estimated that the present 
annual loss, including provision for interest on capital expenditure, will 
amount approximately to Rs. lakhs. The question of improving the 
financial position of the line is, however, receiving attention. The loss 
in working the line will appear in the railw^ay accounts as part of the 
loss on w’orking of strategic railways which, under the terms of the Conven- 
tion for the separation of Railway from General Finance, is home by 
<Teneral revenues. 

Dismantling of the Dera Ismail Khan-Tank Decauville 

Railway. 

33. The HoNOUiiABLE Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS : 
Will the Government kindly state whether it is under contemplation to 
dismantle this light railway? 
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The Honourable Mr. D. T. CHAI^WICK: There is no present intention 
ifof dismantling the line with the idea of abandoning it. 

Survey of Railway Lines froai Hinoubagh to Fort Sandeman and 
FROM Fort Sandfiman to Tank. 

34. The Honourable lUi Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS.: Will 
the Government kindly state whether it is under contemplation to make 
-a survey of a railway line from Hindubagh to Fort Sandeman in Baluchistan, 
-and to make another survey of a railway line from Fort Sandeman across 
the Gomal liiver to Tank in the Dora Ismail Khan district? Has the 
sanction of the survey of these railway lines been received? If so, how far 
Jiavc the survey operations progressed? When can the commencement of 
the construction of these lines be expected? 

The Honourable Mr. D. T. CHADWICK : The Hindubagh- Fort 
Sandeman Railway survey has recently .been completed. A proposal to 
sanction the construction of the first section from Hindubagh to Kila 
Saifulldh is under consideration, and it is expected that a decision will be 
aiTived at very shortly. The Tank-Dera Ismail Khan-Fjort Sandeman 
section of the Zhob Valley Railway was surveyed in 1913-14. The estimat- 
ed cost of the line, based on the results of the survey, proved to be 
disproportionate to the resulting advantages and the construction of the 
Rne w'as, therefore, held in abeyance. Government do not contemplate 
taldng up this project at present. 

Construction of new Railway Lines and Hoads in the Frontier. 

35. The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS: Will 
-the Government kindly state what new railway lines and new metalled 
and unmetalled roads are projected in the Frontier? What is the total 
mileage to-day in the trans-border area of metalled and unmetalled roads ? 

The Honourable Mr. J. R. THOMPSON : Government regret that they 
• are unable to make, a statement regarding roads and railways projected 
.ill the Frontier as it would not be in the public interest to do so. 

The approximate mileage of metalled roads in the trans-border area is 
*280, but no figure can be given as to the total length of unmetalled roads 
in view" of the vagueness of the term, which would presumably include 
mountain tracks made by the tribesmen themselves. 

Number of Senior Station Masters on the North Western- 

Railway. 

36. The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS : Will 
^the Government kindly state wliat is the number of senior grade station 
-masters, carrying a salary of Rs. 250, or more, on the North Western Roil- 
•Way? How many of these station masters are Europeans, Anglo-Indians 
and Indians? What increase in the number of Indians in the grades of 
station masters has been made during each of the last five years ending 
'3lst December, 1925? 

The Honourable Mr. D. T. CHADWICK: The names of station 
masters drawing Rs. 250 and over are given in the Railway Boari's 
^Classified List of Establishment, the latest copy of wiiich is available in 
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the Members’ Library. The Honourable Member is also referred to page 
65 of the Beport of the Hailway Board for 1924-25 in which statistics are 
furnished showing the distribution of the number of railway employees 
amongst the several communities, both on the 3 old State Bailways and 
on other Class I lines excluding those belonging to Indian States. 

PaOSPECl'S OF LjTEllATE APPRENTICES ON THE NORTH WESTERN BaILWaV, 

Etc. 

37. The Honourable Bai Bahadur Lala BAM SABAN DAS : Will 
Government kindly state what are the. prospects of literate apprentices on 
the North Western Bailway ? Will they also state what are the qualifica- 
tions required from candidates for the posts of journeymen? 

The HoNorri.ADLE Mr. D. T. CHADWICK: I regret Government have 
no information. Inquiry is being made from the Agent, North Western 
Bailway, and the Honourable Member will be informed of the results of 
the inquiry. 

Number op Foremen, Chargemen and .forKNEYMEX employed on 
THE North Western Railway. 

38. The Honourable Bai Bahadur Lala BAM SABAN DAS: Will 
the Government kindly state what is the total number of (a) Foremen, (b) 
Chargemen, and (c) Journeymen employed in the LoSo, Carriage and 
IClcctric Shops of the Northwestern Bailway? How many of these arc 
Indians, Anglo-Indians and Europeans? How many of these have been 
recruited (a) in England, and (b) in India, during each of the last five years 
on covenant? What are the qualifications and rules for recruitment for 
each of such posts, and what steps are Government taking to increase the 
number of Indians in these appointments? 

The HoxorRAiiLE Mr. D. T. CHADWICK: Government have not the 
information exactly in the detailed form asked for. But the Honourable 
Member’s attention is invited to Chapter V and Appendix G on page 108 
of Vol. I of the Beport on Indian Bailways for 1924-25, to which I have 
just alluded, and to the Bailway Board’s Classified List, copies of which 
publications are in the Library. 

LioiiTiNfJ OF Roadside Stations on the North Western Railway. 

39. The Honourable Bai Bahadur Lala BAM SABAN DAS : Will 
the Government kindly state what steps they are taking to improve the 
arrangements for lighting the roadside stations of the North Western 
Railway? 

The Honourable Mr. D. T. CHADWICK: Government are not aware 
what arrangements require improvement, and I suggest that the matter 
IS one which, can suitably be brought to the notice of the Agent through 
his Local Advisory Committee. 

Reduction op Fares on the North Western Railway. 

40. The Honourable Bai Bahadur Lala BAM SABAN DAS: With 
reference to the recent notification of the North Western Railway regard- 
ing reduction in railway fares, will the Government state why a flat rate 
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of 3 pies per mile for third class passengers has not been adopted for all 
distances on the railway and why the railway have decided in favour of 
pies per mile up to a distance of 50 miles? Will the Government kindly 
state what difference in income would it make to the railway if 3 pies 
instead of 3J pies were charged up to a distance of 50 miles? 

The Honourable Mr. D. T. CHADWICK: The reduction in third class 
fores which is being made on the North Western Railway is estimated to 
cost 20J lakhs. A reduction to 3 pies for the first 50 miles would cost an 
additional 34^ lakhs, and it is considered unlikely that such a reduction 
would stimulate traffic to an extent sufficient to recoup the loss. 

CoNSTurcTioN ov New Railway Lines in the Punjab. 

41. The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala BAM SARAN DAS: Will 
the Government kindly state what new railway lines are to be constructed 
in the Punjab this year? What is their gauge, mileage and estimated 
cost? 


The Honourable Mr. D. T. CHADWICK: The construction of the 
following new railway lines in the Pimjab will it is hoped bo commenced 
this year : — 


Eailway. 

G auge. 

1 

Length. 

Estimated cost. 

1. The Kangra Valley Kailway 

2' 6" 

j 

101 miles. 

Rs. 

1,34,00,000 

2. The Shahdara Narowal Kail way . 

5^ 6" 

49 „ 

23,00,000 

3. The AmritBar Narowal Kail way # 

5' 6" 

40 

59,87,968 

4.' The Sirhind Kupar Railway 

5' 6" 

30 

38,00,000 


Items (1) and (2) have been sanctioned and work is being put in hand. 
Items (3) and (4) will probably be sanctioned shortly. 


Government have under investigation several other proposed lines, 
namely : — 

Bhiw'ani Rohtak. 

Jagadhari Thaneswar. 

Montgomery Pakpatan-McLeodgunj . 

Sangla Hill Khushab. 

Rohtak Gohana Panipat. 

and, should, as a result of such investigation, any of them be considered 
financially justifiable, their construction will be sanctioned. 

Abandonment of Land under Cultivation by Canal Water owing 
TO THE Accumulation of heavy Alkaline Deposits. 

42. The Honourable Sir DINSHAW WACHA: Will the Government 
be pleased to state : 

(tt) what lands under cultivation by canal water in different parts 
of the country have already been, or are likely to be, aban- 
doned by reason of accumulation of heavy alkaline deposits;. 

(6) what is the percentage of the area which such abandoned 
lands bear to the total area of land under cultivation by canal 
i water; and 
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what moasurea have the Government taken, and what measures 
do they propose to take, in order that other lands under 
cultivation by canal water may not be similarly abandoned 
in future by reason of the formation and accumulation c-f 
alkaline deposits ? 

The Honourable Mu. A. H. LEY : The information available wdth the 
Government of India is insufficient to enable a full reply to be framed at 
present but I am asking Local Governments for reports and, on their 
receipt, will lay a reply on the table. 


Training or Stc dents in State AGiiicrLTuiiAT. Colleges in Methods 

FOR THE PWEVENTION OF AlKALINE DEPOSITS ON LaNDS UNDER 

Cultivation by Canal Water. 

43. The Honourable Sir DINSHAW WACHA: Will the Govern- 
ment be iplcased to state whether the State Agricultural Colleges have 
in their syllabus any course of lectures on the subject of the formation of 
alkaline deposits on lands under cultivation in this country by canal water? 
Are the post-graduates and students trained in the practical methods by 
which such deposits may be prevented? If not, do the Government pro- 
pose to instruct the Colleges so to train the students? 

The Honourable Sir MUHAMMAD HABIBULLAH: Though the 
’Subject is not specifically mentioned in the syllabus of studies of the 
Agricultural Colleges, it comes under the heading of soils and their treat- 
ment — a subject which forms part of the general curriculum of these 
colleges. In jirovinces wli(3re the question is acute, it forms part of a 
special study both in the laboratory and in the field. In the Punjab, 
for instance, a special station has been established on the Lower Bari 
Hoad Colony for investigating and carrying out experiments in the 
reclamation of salt lands. 


Tjand Mortgage Banks. 

44. The Honourable Sir DINSHAW WACHA: Will the terms 
of reference to the Agricultural Commission recently announced include the 
desirability or otherwise of establishing Land Mortgage Banks to finance 
the existing Co-operative Agricultural Societies for the purpose of afford- 
ing a certain measure of relief to indebted agriculturists? 

The Honourable Sir MUHAMMAD HABIBULLAH: The answer is 
in the affirmative. 

The Honourable Rao Sahib Dr. U. RAMA RAO : May I know whether 
copies of the terms of reference to the Agricultural Commission are avail- 
able to Members of this House ? 

The Honourable Sir MUHAMMAD' HABIBULLAH : Yes. 

Failure of the Japanese Government to give Legislative Effect 
to Certain Resolutions op the Geneva Labour Conference. 

45. The Honourable Sir DINSHAW WACHA: Have the Japanese 
Government failed hitherto to give legislative effect to certain resolutions 
of the Geneva Labour Conference, passed some time since, regarding 
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shorter hours of labour, non- employment of children and women at night 
and other kindred matters; if so, do Government proposo drawing the 
attention of the coming Labour Conference to this failure? 

The Honourable Mr. A. H. LEY : The Honourable Member is presum- 
ably referring to the draft Conventions sidopted at the first session of the 
International Labour Conference held at Washington in 1919, relating to 
hours of work, night- work for women, and night-work for young persons. 
As considerable misapprehension appears to exist on the subject of these 
Conventions and the obligations involved in them, I am glad to have this 
opportunity of explaining the position. No ‘country is obliged to enforce 
any draft Convention adopted by an International Labour Conference unless 
and until it has ratified that Convention, and the question whether a Con- 
vention shall or shall not be ratified is a matter for the authorities within 
the country to decide. Should the competent authority decide that tho 
Convention shall not be ratified, no legal obligation rests on that country to 
secure the enforcement of the Convention. If a member fails to secure 
the effective observance of any Convention which it has ratified, any other 
member ratifying that Convention is entitled to file a complaint with the 
International Labour Office under Article 411 of tho Treaty of Versailles. 
As however Japan has not ratified any of the Conventions to which I have 
referred, no question of such a complaint can arise. 

Sir Feedkiuck Wpiyte^s Look ox Feueual Constitutions. 

40. The Honourable Eao Sahib Dr. U. KAMA KAO : Will the Gov- 
vcmment of India be pleased to state : 

(a) tho terms of reference on which Sir Frederick Whyte was deputed 
on his mission; 

(h) the total expenses incurred in this behalf; and 

(c) tlie action Government propose to take on his report? 

The Honourable Mr. J. CRERAK : (a) There w'ere no terms of refer- 

ence to Sir Frederick Whyte. 

(b) The total gross cost involved is approximately Ks. 12,000. Wo shall 
not know the net cost until we know how many copies are sold. 

(c) The purpose of the publication was to provide material for the study 
of Indian Constitutional Reforms. It was thought that, as similar ques- 
iiions may call for settlement in India in the future a statement in a readily 
available form of the relations subsisting between Central and Local Gov- 
ernments in the principal federal constitutions of the world would be valu- 
tible to public men in India. 

Treatment of Bengali State Prisoners in Jails in the Madras 

Presidency. 

47. The Honourable Eao Sahib Dr. U. RAMA RAO : Will the Gov- 
-emment of India be pleased to state : 

(а) whether in all the jails in Bengal and in Burma, State prisoners 

were accommodated in big halls and whether in the jails in 
the Madras Presidency to which some of them have recently 
been transferred, they are confined in punishment cells; 

(б) whether out-door games, such as tennis, badminton, football 

and indoor games were provided in the Bengal and Burma 

B 2 
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jails and whether no such provision has been made in the 
Madras jails; 

(c) whether the food of these State prisoners is prepared by the? 

ordinary convicts in the Madras jails and whether they are- 
unaccustomed to the Madras food ; 

(d) whether the privilege of being supplied with books has been 

denied to them in the Madras jails; and 

(e) whether their privileges in the matter of writing three letters 

every week has 4)een restricted to two, if to their relatives^ 
and to one, if to their friends? 

The Honourable Mr. J. CREKAR: I invite attention to the reply 
which I have already given to the Honourable Member’s question No. 4. 
I need only add that State prisoners detained in the Madras Presidency are- 
given a diet allowance, subject to a maximum of Rs. 2 per day, according 
to the scale in force in Bengal ; they are allowed to prepare their own menu 
and to supervise the cooking of dishes. As regards games, books and letter- 
writing they are afforded the same facilities as they enjoyed prior to their 
transfer. 

Allowances of State Prisoners Transferred from Bengal to 

other Provinces. 

48. The HoNouRABiiE Rao Sahib Dr. U. RAMA RAO : Will the Gov- 
ernment of India be pleased to state : 

(a) whether their attention has been drawn to the statement made 

by Sir Hugh Stephenson in the Bengal Council that, with 
the transfer of State prisoners to other provinces, the res- 
ponsibility of the Bengal Government to pay their allowances 
also automatically lapses; 

(b) whether it is on this condition that sanction has been accorded 

to. the transfer of the State prisoners to Madras jails; and 

(c) whether the Madras Government has undertaken the respon- 

sibility of meeting their allowances? 

The Honourable Mr. J. CRERAR: I have seen the statement and 
understand the reference to allowances to be to the diet allowance. This 
allowance is fixed with regard to conditions obtaining in the place where- 
the detenu happens to be confined, and any proposal to enhance the rate 
must obviously be initiated by the local authorities concerned. All allow- 
ances for State prisoners are sanctioned by the Government of India and 
are debited to Central Revenues. 

Speech of Lord Lytton at the Rotary Club on the reformative 
Treatment of Criminals. 

49. The Honourable Rao Sahib Dr. U. RAMA RAO : Will the Gov- 
ernment of India be pleased to state: 

(а) whether their attention has been drawn to the speech of Lord 

Lytton at the Rotary Club on the reformative treatment of 
criminals; and 

(б) if BO, what action they propose to take in the matter? 
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The Honourable Mr. J. CREEAE: (a) I have read the speech. 

(6) Government are much interested in all proposals for prison reform, 
but they note that the kind of work which His Excellency Lord Lytton was 
specially advocating was work for private philanthropy and enterprise, 
work which, in his own words, — “ No Government can do 

Moplau Colonisation of the Andamans. 

60. The Honourable Eao Sahib Dr. U. RAMA RAO : Will the Gov- 
ernment of India be pleased to state : 

(a) whether they have received the report of the Special Committee 
appointed to inquire into the fitness of the Andamans for 
Moplah colonisation; and 

{b) if so, whether they propose to place the report on the table 
of this House and to defer action thereon until this House has 
had its say on the matter? 

The Honourable Mr. J. CRERAR : (a) and (b) I understand that the 
Honourable Member is referring to the visit, for which Government granted 
facilities, of four gentlemen to the Andamans to examine the conditions and 
circumstances of the Mappilla villages there. Government have received 
the views of one of these gentlemen but not of the others. They cannot, 
of course, arrive at any conclusions until the complete reports are in their 
possession. 

The Rawla Murder Case. 

51. The Honourable Rao Sahib Dr. U. RAMA RAO : Will the Gov- 
ernment oi India be pleased to state, with reference to the reply given 
by Sir Alexander Muddiman to the interpellation put by Mr. Gaya Prasad 
Singh in the Legislative Assembly, on 2l8t January last, on the subject 
•of the future course of action on the part of the Government in connection 
with the Bawla murder case, whether the matter is engaging the attention 
of the Government? 

The Honourable Mr. J. CRERAR : Yes. 

‘Official Report of the Proceedings, of the Conference of 
Finance Members. 

52. The Honourable Mr. HAROON JAFFER: Will the Government 
be pleased to state whether they intend to publish an official report of the 
proceedings of the conference of the Finance Members? 

The Honourable Mr. A. C. MeWATTERS : I would invite the Honour- 
able Member s attention to the reply given by me to a similar question by 
the Honourable Mr. Sethna on the 22nd January, 1925. For the reasons 
then given the Government do not propose to publish an official report of 
the proceedings. 


WELCOME TO MEMBERS BY THE HONOURABLE THE 

PRESIDENT. • 

. The Honourable the PRESIDENT : Before proceeding with the further 
business of the day I am glad to take this early opportunity of welcoming 
Members of the second Council of State to the labours of its first Session. 
Those who hfeard the brief words of farewell which I addressed to the 
Members of the first Council at its last meeting a few months ago in Simla 
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will realize what a great pleasure it is to me to see so many former Members^ 
back to their old places in this House. The fact alone that there are so 
many familiar faces will be sufficient assurance to me that I may count on’ 
the same support in maintaining the dignity and traditions of this House* 
as has always been accorded to the Chair in the past. But among the new 
Members there are several who are not new to parliamentary life. There 
are several who have sat in other Legislative Assemblies and Councils, and 
I am glad also to add that among the new Members there are several who 
are old personal friends of mine. These facts combined lead me to appeaL 
with confidence to the House to assist me in maintaining the traditions of 
the House. T feel quite sure that I shall have the assistance of all Hon- 
ourable Members in carrying on the work that has been done from this 
Chamber. I know that there can be no doubt that the decisions and 
deliberations of this House will recewe tlic consideration from Government 
and from the country which they have always merited and received in the* 
past. 


MESSAGES FROM HIS EXCELLENCY THE GOVERNOR GENERAL. 


The Honourable the PRESIDENT : I have two Messages for Honour- 
able Members from His Excellency the Governor General. 

(The Messages were received by the Members of Council standing.) 

The first message reads : 

PANE!. OF CHAIRIVIEN. 

“ /t? 'purf^utmee of provif^ions of sub-section f^) of section OS- A of the Govern- 
ment of India Act, /, Itufvs Daniel, Earl of Beadiruj, hereby nominate the following 
Members of the Council of State to he on the Panel of Chairmen of the said Council 
of State : — 

In the first place, the Tlonourahle Mr. Phiroze Cursetji Sethna; in the seconds 
place, the Honourable Saiyid Pazn Ali; in the third idnre. the Tlonourahle. Sir S. B. M. 
Annamalai Chettiyar, and lastly, the Honourable Mr. John William Anderson Bell. 

(Sd.) BEADING, 

Viceroy and Governor General.'*' 


Presentation and Discussion of the Railway Budget in the 
Council of State. 

The second message reads : 


" For the purpose of subsection (1) of section 67 A of the Government of India- 
Act and in pursuance of Buies IfG and J/7 of the Indian Legislative 

Buies and of Standing Order 70 of the Council of State Standing . Orders, 
I, Bufus Daniel, Earl of Beading, hereby appoint the following days for 
the presentation to the Council of State and to the Legislative Assembly of 
the statement of the estimated annual expenditure and revenue of the Governor 
General in Council in respect of Bailways and for the subsequent stages in respect 
thereof in the Council of State and in the Legislative Assembly, namely : — 

Thursday, February ISth ... ... Presentation in both Chambers. 

Saturday, February 20th ... ... General discussion in the Council of 

State. 


Monday, February 22nd 

Tuesday, February 23rd 
Wednesday, February 2^th ... 
Thursday, February 25th .... 
Friday, February 26th 


General discussion in the Legislative- 
Assemhly. 

; Voting of Demands for Grants irt 
the Legislative Assemfhly^ 

{Sd.) BEADING, 

Viceroy and Governor General.** 



COMMITTEE ON PETITIONS. 

The Honourable the PBESIDENT : Under Standing Order 76 o£ the' 
Council of State Standing Orders I am required at the commencement o£ 
the Session to constitute a Committee on Petitions consisting of a. 
Chairman and four Members. The following Honourable Members have 
at my request kindly consented to preside over and serve on . the Committee. 
I hereby accordingly have much pleasure in nominating as Chairman of 
the Committee the Honourable Eai Bahadur Lala Earn Saran Das, and 
as Members the Honourable Eaja Sir Eampal Singh, the Honourable 
Mr. V. Eamadas Pantulu, the Honourable Mr. Haroon Jaffer, and the 
Honourable Sir C. Sankaran Nair. 


APPOINTMENT OF THE HONOUEABLE ME. K. C. EOY TO THE 
LTBEAEY COMMITTEE. 

The Honourable the PEESIDENT: I have also to announce to the 
House that I have appointed the Honourable Mr. K. C, Eoy to the Library 
Committee in the vacancy caused by the resignation of Sardar Jogendra 
Singh from this Council. 


GOVEENOE.GENEEAL’S ASSENT TO BILLS. 

SECEETAEY of the COUNCIL : Sir, information has been received 
that His Excellency the Governor General has been pleased to grant his^ 
assent to the following Bills : 

The Provident Funds Act, 1925. 

The Code of Civil Procedure (Amendment) Act, 1925. 

The Eeligious Endowments (Amendment) Act, 1925. 

The Salt Law Amendment Act, 1925. 

The Legislative Members Exemption Act, 1925. 

The Sikh Gurdwaras (Supplementary) Act, 1925. 

The Bamboo Paper Industry (Protection) Act, 1925. 

The Indian Carriage of Goods by Sea Act, 1925. 

The Opium (Amendment) Act, 1925. 

The Provident Funds (Amendment) Act, 1925. 

The Indian Penal Code (Amendment) Act, 1925, 

The Indian Limitation (Amendment) Act, 1925. 

The Coal Grading Board Act, 1925. 

The Oudh Courts (Supplementary) Act, 1925. 

The Criminal Tribes (Amendment) Act, 1925. 

The Cotton Transport (Amendment) Act, 1925. 

The Madras, Bengal and Bombay Children (Supplementary) Acfe, 
1925. 

The Indian Ports (Amendment) Act, 1925. 

The Eepealing and Amending Act, 1925. 

The Transfer of Property (Amendment) Act, 1925. 

The Indian Succession Act, 1925. 

( 31 ) 



BILLS PASSED BY THE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY LAID ON THE 

TABLE 

SECRETAEY of the COUNCIL : Sir, in accordance with Rule 25 of 
the Indian Legislative Rules, I lay on the table copies of a Bill to define 
and limit the powers of certain Courts in punishing contempts of courts, 
and of a Bill to provide for the registration of Trade Unions and in certain 
respects to define the law relating to registered Trade Unions in British 
India which were passed by the Legislative Assembly at its meeting held 
on the 8th February, 1926. 


ELECTION OF A PANEL FOE THE STANDING COMMITTEE ON 

EMIGRATION. 

The Honourable Sir MUHAMMAD HABIBULLAH (Member for 
Education, Health and Lands) : Sir, I move : 

“ That this Council do proceed to elect lin the manner described m the Department 
of Education, Health and Lands Notification No. 114, dated the 7th February, 1924, 
a panel of 8 mernbers from which the members of the Standing Committee to advise 
on questions relating to emigration in the Department of Education, Health and Lands, 
will be nominated.’* 

I take it, Sir, that copies of the Notification which have been quoted 
herein are already in the hands of Honourable Members, and they would 
have noticed that under rule 3 a panel is elected by both Houses, and that 
His Excellency the Viceroy nominates the required number therefrom to 
the Committee. The last Committee was constituted on the 24th .;f 
March. 1925, consisting of 8 Members of the other House and four Mem- 
bers of this House. Under the same rule, Sir, the term of office extends 
to a period of one year. In the normal course, therefore, the office of these 
Members would have continued until the 24th of March of this year, but 
owing to the dissolution of this House last year such of the Members of 
this House who were members of the Emigration Committee have ceased 
to be members thereof. We are anxious to secure the full complement 
of members on the Emigration Committee, as we anticipate that there will 
be some work for the Committee to discharge in the near future. I have 
therefore ventured to bring forward this Resolution at the earliest possible 
opportunity and to ask the House that it do proceed to elect the panel. 

The motion was adopted. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT: With regard to the motion just 
adopted by the House, I will at the next meeting of the Council announce 
the date by which nominations should be handed in and the date on which, 
if necessary, the election will take place in this Chamber. 


RESOLUTION RE RATIFICATION OF THE DRAFT CONVENTION 
OF THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR CONFERENCE CONCERN- 
ING WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION FOR OCCUPATIONAL 
DISEASES. 

The Honourable Mr. A. H. LEY (Secretary for Industries and 
Labour): Sir, I beg to move the following Resolution: 

“ That this Council having considered the Draft Conventions and Recommendations 
adopted by the seventh International Labour Conference recommends to the Governor 
General in Council that he should ratify the Draft Convention concerning workmen’s 
compensation for occupational diseases.” 

( 32 ) 
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Before, Sir, I come to the details of the Besolution, I should like to 
make one or two introductory remarks. In the first place, I must explain 
why it IS necessary for me to trouble this Council with this matter. Pro- 
bably Honourable Members of this Council are fully aware that under 
Article 405 of the Treaty of Peace, it is necessary for each member of the 
International Labour Organisation to lay before the competent authority 
any draft Conventions or Eecommendations adopted at an International 
Labour Conference within a period of one year or, in very special cases, 
18 months from the date on which those Draft Conventions or Recom- 
mendations were adopted. The competent authority in cases which 
would involve legislative action in connection with the ratification of a 
Convention or the adoption of a Recommendation is in the case of India 
of course one or other or both of thei Houses of Legislature, and that is my 
sole reason for troubling the Council with this matter now. The second 
introductory point to which I would invite the attention of the Council 
is of a more particular nature. I would ask the Council particularly to 
examine the precise wording of my Resolution : 

^ Council having considered the Draft Conventions and Recommendations 

adopted by the seventh International Labour Conference recommends to the Governor 
'General m Council that he should ratify *’ — 

One of them. 

The implication of that is of course that there arc certain other Draft 
Conventions which he should not ratify. Possibly I owe the House an 
apology for having put it in this way. I have done it merely because I 
think it would be convenient and save the time and trouble 

of this Council if it were possible to consider all these 

Draft Conventions and Recommendations passed at the last session 
of the International Labour Conference as one subject, and to dispose of 
these rather intricate, and possibly a little dry, subjects at one sitting 

of this Council. That leads me on. Sir, to one other introductory remark 

of a more general nature. There are, I think, two more or less opposing 
points of view, which I think it necessary to take into consideration in 
considering these Conventions and Recommendations adopted at Inter- 
national Labour Conferences. There are some who hold the view that India 
is possibly not going fast enough in adopting legislation designed to impro^^e 
and render more humane the conditions of the working classes. If there 
are any such in this Council, T only wish to remind them that in point 
of fact India has done as much as, if not more than, any other member 
of the International Labour Organisation in ratifying and enforcing Con- 
ventions adopted in the past designed to improve the conditions of the 
working classes. That is, I think, a justifiable source of pride to India, 
who wishes to take her proper place in advancing the social, economic and 
spiritual progress of the working classes. But I think it is obvious that 
it is unwise to advance at rate with which social conditions and the state 
of development of labour organisations in this country can hardly keep 
pace. We must obviously, in considering Conventions and Recommend- 
ations of this nature, consider the different social conditions of the country. 
It is always a. dangerous proceeding to pour new wine into old bottles. 
Then there is another line of criticism — and perhaps this is a more subtle 
criticism — which thinks that we have gone too far already in legislation of 
this kind. There are those who urge that we are hampering ourselves in 
competition with other countries which have not ratified these various 
Conventions. I think there was a suggestion of that attitude in a question 
ivbioh I toawered a few minutes ago in this Council. This is a point of 
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view which I thoroughly appreciate, though it is one which I think it would, 
be unfortunate to press too far. However, it is fortunately not necessary 
for me to dilate upon that point any further, because even these critics 
will, I am sure, agree with me that it is desirable that India should ratify 
Conventions of this nature designed to render more humane the conditions 
in which the working classes work, at any rate in cases where they are able 
to do so without any injury to their own material interests. That in fact 
is the point of view which I wish to impress upon this Council with regard 
to the one draft Convention which I ask this Council to ratify. 

I now come to these Draft Conventions in detail. I will take first 
the one which I have suggested to the Council that they should agree 
that the (jovernment of India should ratify, that is, the Draft Convention 
relating to workmen’s compensation for occupational diseases. I think 
all Honourable Members have been furnished with, a copy of this Bulletin, 
which gives tlu; llecommendatioiis adopted at the International Labour 
Conference. Tlu; only operative Article in this Draft Convention is Article 
2, which giv('s a list ot diseases regarded as occupational diseases and a 
list of corresponding industries and processes, workers in which, if they 
contract these diseases, will be entitled to workmen’s compensation under 
the terms of the Workmen’s Compensation Act. The first of these is 
lead poisoning. I do not wish to say anything about this, ns Honourable 
Members are perfectly well aware that it is already provided for in 
Schedule III of the e^’isting Workmen’s Compensation Act and no action 
is therefore necessary. Then we come to mercurial poisoning. I have 
been at some pains to try and discover whether in point of fact mercurial 
poisoning does arise as a result of industrial occupations in this country 
and I have not found any evidence of it. The disease, if known at all, 
is extremely rare here. But in any case I think it is obvious that a 
disease of this kind, if contracted as a result of industrial occupations, is 
one which should entitle the workmen concerned to the benefits of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. In point of fact that does not require 
any amendment of tlie Act, because all that is necessary is for the Governor 
General in Council to issue a Notification under section 3, sub-section (3)^ 
adding rtiercurial poisoning to the list of occupational diseases given in 
Schedule III to the Act. That will be done if the Council agrees with 
me that the Convention should be ratified. In fact it was not really 
necessary to place this matter before them, because it involves no amend- 
ment of the law. Then we come to dnthrax which is the third of those 
diseases. The ratification of this Convention will involve a very small 
amendment of our existing Act and that is why I have to place it before 
this Council. Honourable Members are perfectly well a\Varc that anthrax 
is already provided for in sub-section {2) of section 3, which says: 

" Tf a workman rniployed in any employment involving the handling of wool, hair, 
bristles, hides or skins contracts the disease of anthrax . . 

he is entitled to compensation. But it will be necessary to make a smalt 
amendment because it will be observed that in the Schedule to Article 2'* 
of this Draft Convention there are certain kinds of work which would 
entitle the workmen contracting the disease of anthrax to workmen’s 
compensation which are not included in sub-section {2) of section 3 of the 
Act, namely, work in connection with animals infected with anthrax, 
handling of animal carcasses or parts of such carcasses, including hides, 
hoofs and horns, and loading and unloading or transport of merchandise. 
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Our Act does not include the handling of animal carcasses or the handling 
of hoofs and horns, and it will therefore involve a very small amendment 
of the existing Act to give effect to this Convention. I would ask the 
Council to agree to the Convention being ratified. It is obviously a very, 
small point and no material interest is involved. In point of fact anthrax 
is a disease which is practically unknown in this country. That is the. 
major portion of my Resolution. 

I would like to detain the Council for just a few minutes to run 
through the other Draft Conventions and Recommendations, which it is 
necessary for me to do in order to give effect to my Resolution. I will 
take them as quickly as I can. Firstly, there is the Draft Convention 
regarding equality of treatment for national and foreign workers as regards 
workmen’s compensation for accidents. That I may say, before I go any 
further, is a Convention which the Government of India propose to ratify, 
but it is not necessary technically for me to place it before the Council 
for the very simple reason that it involves no alteration in our existing law. 
The Workmen’s Compensation Act, as Honourable Members are aware, 
gives equal treatment for national and foreign workers in the matter of 
workmen’s compensation. I only mention it here for the sake of com- 
pleteness in dealing with these I)raft Conventions and Recommendations 
as one whole and single subject. Then there remain two other Draft 
Conventions which, if adopted, would require legislative action and which 
it is necessary for me to refer to. There is a Draft Convention about 
night work in bakeries. I ask the Council to agree with me that this 
Convention is one which it would be quite impossible for the Government 
of India to ratify. It is, if I may say so, based on conditions prevailing 
in countries with more moderate climates quite different from India. Im 
European countries the baking industry is an industry of a wholly different 
nature from what it is in India. I need hardly say that it w’ould in any 
case be quite impossible to enforce the Conventoin in regard to the number 
of small bakeries in this country. In the second place, there are of course 
climatic reasons. It is necessary and is also conducive to the comfort 
and the health of the petty bakers in this country that they should bake 
their bread at night. I do not think it is necessary for me to say much - 
on this subject. I only wish to add that the Government of India con- 
sulted all the Local Governments on this question before the matter 
came up at the last session of the International Labour Conference and, 
as might have been expected, Local Governments were unanimously of 
opinion that it w^as a matter which could not apply to India, and therefore 
it was undesirable to ratify this Convention. 

The third Draft Convention is a Draft Convention relating to workmen’s 
compensation for accidents. There are various articles in this Draft 
Convention which are given in this Bulletin. It will, I think, be clear 
if Honourable Members will study it that this Draft Convention is really 
based, if I may say so, on principles which exist in countries where 
labour organisation is very much more advanced and developed than it 
is in this country at the present moment. Article 2, for instance, would 
apply to workmen, employees and apprentices employed in any enterprise, 
undertaking or establishment of whatsoever nature^ whether public or 
private; subject to certain exceptions in that Article, which however make 
no difference to my argument. There are various, other Articles iiv« 
this Convention which go a great deal beyond anything which , exists iii 
our present Act. Article 6 introduces a change in the waiting period 
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which is I think undesirable, having regard to the prevailing conditions 
in this country. Articles 7, 9 and 10 also introduce principles which are 
foreign to our Compensation Act. The point of view which I wish to 
impress upon the Council in regard to this matter is that our Workmen's 
Compensation Act is quite new — it has been in force only for a little over 
a year — and this Convention will introduce an entirely new principle in 
Indian legislation, which is obviously undesirable. In fact, it would be 
quite impracticable at the present moment to undertake a total revision 
of the Act, which would be necessary if this Convention is ratified. It 
is obviously desirable to have several years' experience of the working 
of the existing Act to see how far it has achieved the objects for which 
it was introduced and also how far there is any real need for a further 
advance, before we undertake this revision. I think this is all that I have 
got to say with regard to these Draft Conventions. 

As to the Itccommendations, only a few words are required. A Becom- 
mendation is, of course, different from a Draft Convention; it is, if I may 
say so, of a less binding character. A Draft Convention has to be accepted 
in toto or rejected. A draft Becommendation is merely a recommendation, 
as its name implies, which has to be placed before the competent authority 
for such action as that authority deems necessary. There are only two 
or three Becommendations and I will take them in the order in which 
they appear jn the bulletin. The first Becommendation relates to the 
equality of treatment for national and foreign workers as regards workmen's 
compensation for accidents. There is nothing in this Becommendation 
which really applies to India, and ns I have already indicated our law 
fully complies with the principle of equality of treatment. Therefore, 
no specific action is necessary in regard to this Becommendation! Then 
there are two Becommendations regarding workmen’s compensation for 
accidents. The first is a recommendation regarding the minimum scale 
of compensation. I do not want to repeat what I have already said on 
the substantive part of this subject, namely, the Draft Convention. The 
minimum scale of compensation suggested in this Becommendation is 
much more liberal than the scales of compensation provided by our existing 
Workmen's Compensation Act, and it is obviously a recommendation which 
would necessitate a wholesale revision of our Act, which, as I have already 
said, is not desirable. Then, the second Becommendation is on Jurisdic- 
tion in Disputes on Workmen's Compensation. That is a recommendation 
which is designed to secure arbitration boards to decide workmen’s com- 
pensation cases. The Council is well aware that our Act which has only 
recently been passed appoints a Commissioner for Workmen's Compensa- 
tion to decide these cases, and I think, whatever may be the merits of 
this proposal in countries where labour is well educated and well organised, 
there is nothing to be gained by adopting a system of this character in 
India at the present moment. Finally, there is a small recommendation 
regarding occupational diseases which runs as follows: 

** Each member of the International Labour Orf^anisation should adopt, ivhere 
such procedure does not already exist, a simple procedure by which the list of 
diseases, considered occupational in its national legislation may be revised.*’ 

I need hardly remind the Council that this is already provided for in our 
existing Act. It is quite a simple matter. The object can be achieved 
merely by issuing a Notification under section 3, sub-section (5). 
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I think this is all that I have got to say on this matter. I am afraid,, 
Sir, I have taken rather more time than I had intended on a subject which 
is somewhat intricate and perhaps not very exciting. I wish the Council ^ 
however, to remember that the really important matters are the Draft 
Conventions. Of the four Draft Conventions, one will in any case be ratified, 
by the Government of India, as it is met under the existing law. One, that 
relating to occupational diseases, I ask this Council to agree should be 
ratified. I suggest that this Council should agree with me that the other 
two relating to night work in bakeries and workmen’s compensation should 
not be ratified in the circumstances prevailing in this country. 

The Honourable the PEESIDENT : The question is that the following' 
Eesolution be adopted : 

“ That this Council, having considered the Draft Conventions and Hecommendations 
adopted by the seventh International Labour Conference recommends to the Governor 
General in Council that he should ratify the Draft Convention concerning workmen’s 
compensation for occupational diseases.” 

The motion was adopted. 


EESOLUTION RE CONTINUATION OF THE IMPOSITION OF A 
CUSTOMS DUTY ON LAC. 

The Honourable Mu. D. T. CHADWICK (Commerce Secretary): Sir,. 
I beg to move : 

” That this Council recommends to the Governor General in Council that he may 
be pleased to declare that sections 2 to 6 of the Indian Lac Cess Act, 1921 (XIV of 
1921), which provide for the imposition of a customs duty on lac exported from 
British India, shall continue in force until the 31st day of December, 1931.” 

Sir, I cannot claim for my Eesolution such high authority as the Honour- 
able Mr. Ley claimed for his. He spoke on a recommendation passed by 
the International Labour Conference. I, Sir, am speaking on a recom- 
mendation of a much humbler association, namely, the Indian Lac Asso- 
ciation. I maintain, however, that the subject with which I have to deal 
is one of very direct and material economic interest to India. 

I am not even asking the Council to adopt a new policy nor 

to undertake to make even a small amendment in an Act which, 
I understand, will be one of the results of our adopting the previous Eeso- 
lution. I am only asking the Council to continue to make operative an 
Act which is already on our Statute-book and which is a very useful and 
very beneficent Act. This Act was passed in 1921, four and a half years 
by the first reformed Council. Under it there is permitted the 
imposition of a small cess on all lac exported from India, the proceeds; 
of which is to be devoted to scientific research and improvement of cultiva- 
tion of lac both in quantity and quality. Section 7 of this Act, however, 
reads as follows: 

” This Act shall remain in force until the thirty-first day of December, 1926, 
provided that the Governor General in Council may, on the recommendation of the Lac 
Association and with the previous consent of the Indian Legislature, declare by notifi- 
cation in the Gazette of India that the said sections shall continue in force for any 
further period specified in the notification.” 

We have received a recommendation from the Indian Lac Association 
to continue the Act, and I am now asking the consent of the Legislature 
to that course. The cess, as I have said, is a small one. It is a matter 
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of 4 annas a maund on lac, and 2 annas a maund on refuse lac exported 
ifrom India. The present export price of lac is about Rs. 80, therefore 
fthe cess is extremely small. At the same time it has yielded a useful 
income of about one and a third lakhs a year to this Association wh^h is 
thoroughly representative of all sections and interests in the lac trade. 
.Under the Act these funds are devoted to "scientific research and improve- 
ment in cultivation of lac. I put it to the Council that if years ago 
the case for this lac cess was a strong one, it is much stronger to-day. 
Our lac exports are worth about crores a year, and India has always 
xjomforted itself that it enjoys a monopoly in lac. That is a 
very comforting position in which to be, but it is a position which 
is always a challenge to every other country. Four and a half 
years ago there was a suggestion that that position of monopoly 
would bo challenged, and to-day that challenge is beginning to materialise. 
The challcngt3 is coming from two directions, one from the use of synthetic 
substitutes and the other from Siam. I need not worry the House with 
details as to the use of this very valuable commodity, lac. In fact it 
is beyond me to specify every article into which it goes. Some ingenious 
person always seems to be finding some new use for lac whether 
in varnishes, electrical machinery or gramophone records, etc. Other 
ingenious persons are constantly devising substitutes for lac. And so far 
as synthetic substitutes are concerned we were 1?old by Mr. Lindsay that 
about ten per cent, of the market for our lac in England has now been 
lost by competition of synthetic substitutes. These substitutes are not 
as good as pure lao but they are coming on. On the other side, -America 
and Europe import more and more stick lac from Siam and have improved 
their methods for purifying and utilising such lac, so much so that while 
4 years ago exports from Siam were only 8,000 tons last year they were 
5,000, as compared with 25,000 tons from India. There is nothing to get 
very mournful about in either of those figures, but they are a warning 
to us, and to India generally, that in the interests of this very important 
commodity it is most desirable to pay as much attention as possible to 
improving the quantity and quality of the lac. That is one strong reason 
for continuing this Act. The other strong reason that I put forward for 
the consideration of the Council in accepting this Resolution is that after 
.all five years is a very short time in the life of any research institute 
especially in its initial stage. This Association has utilised its five years 
to good purpose. It has got over its early difficulties and to-day it is 
getting to grips with its problems. After consultation with the Local 
Governments of Bihar and Orissa and of the Central Provinces a site was 
selected close to Ranchi. Scientific laboratories have been built, also 
quarters for the staff, and experimental plots have been laid down. The 
buildings were finished only last September but a scientific staff had 
-already been engaged and been at work for two or three years. I have 
myself for a time had the good fortune of being a Director of Agriculture, 
so I am going to be very cautious about prophesying rapid results from 
experiments, but I do know from that experience, that by continuity in 
experiment, by working steadily from year to year, you can get very good 
and very lasting and useful results. Continuity, however, is the first 
essential. Interruption is fatal to all such classes of work. I understand, 
however, that by better culture and better manuring of host plants the 
Research Institute already expect to be able to accelerate the cultivation 
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•of lac. That in itself will help to make much progress in increasing the 
4juantity of the crop. This Institute also works in close touch with the 
local forest officers. I understand the Forest Department have opened 
larms for the distribution of lac. 

I am perfectly certain that after this very short description of the 
work in progress and in sight the Council will accept this Kesolution 
To throw it out will stop this work entirely. To pass it will mean sending 
•a message of encouragement to these people who are working on this task 
to go forward and prosper. I ask .the Council to adopt this Eesolution. 

The Honoukable Mb. J. A. HUBBACK (Bihar and Orissa ; Nominated 
Official) : Hir. I rise to support the Eesolution moved by the Honourable 
Mr. Chadwick. This Eesolution very closely concerns the province for 
which I have the honour to be nominated to this Council. It concerns 
that province, Bihar and Orissa, more closely, 1 think, than any other 
province of India, seeing that quite half the lac produced in India comes 
from Bihar and Orissa. It is for this reason. Sir, that, though 1 am but 
a very lately born member of this Council, I dare to address it so soon. 
The Honourable Mr. Chadwick has already very fully covered the ground 
of the arguments to be advanced in favour of the Eesolution which ho has 
moved, and 1 do not propose to detain the Council very long with my own 
remarks, lie has indicated that when the Act which we are now consider- 
ing was under discussion in 1921, India held the practical, monopoly of thi.s 
commodity, and its position was then only just beginning to be threatened. 
He has explained how those threats have developed in the meantime. It 
is not surprising that tho threats have developed seeing that some fifteen 
jears. ago the price of standard shellac was somewhere about Es. 30 lo 
Es. 40 a maund. Shortly before 1921 it had risen to tho extraordinarily 
high rate of Es. 230, and when tho Act was actually passed, it stood at 
-about Es. 130. It has now dropped to Es. 80, but there is no doubt that 
tho foreign consumer anticipates the possibility of it rising again to the 
heights it had reached previously, and it should not surprise us, nor can 
we blame them, that they should look round to replacing it with something 
cheaper. In 1921, the Indian Legislature was acting on the recommenda- 
tions of Messrs. Lindsay and Harlow in their report issued very shortly 
before that. They made two general recommendations. The first was 
that steps should be taken to guard against the cutting off of supplies, 
which is a danger arising from the tendency of the cultivator to sell' right 
down even to their brood lac in times of specially attractive prices. The 
second recommendation was to improve the cultivation and manufacture of 
the product, so that lower prices could be faced when the need arose with- 
■out diminishing the reward either to the cultivator or to the manufacturer. 
The Act which we are considering really dealt with the second object. 1 
may perhaps, however, briefly inform the Council what has been done with 
regard to the first object. That has been met by the action of the Local 
'Governments in their Forest Departments. In 1921 the Government of 
Bihar and Orissa had just started one lao farm in the district of Palamau. 
1 am glad to say that the Bihar and Orissa Legislative Council accepted 
in March 1925 budget provision for a programme of no less than 8 such 
farms distributed over the whole of the lao producing area. That provi- 
sion was a matter of about 1 lakh non-recurring and about Es. 20,000 ’•e- 
curting. The Members of this Council no* 3oubt deal . with^ 
largfer figures, and may consider the quoted figures rather insignificant, 
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but I may remind them that the Bihar and Orissa Budget, as a whole is 
not very much more than 5 orores. It is therefore, Sir, relatively a con- 
siderable amount of money that we are spending on this object. I under- 
stand that the example of the Oovemment of Bihar and Orissa in this 
matter is likely in the near future to be followed by private firms who are 
interested in the supply of loo for manufacturing purposes. Now lac is not 
the only concern of our Forest Department, and our officers are not by any 
means all of them, in fact the majority, particularly expert in tHo matter, 
and it is therefore that the .Government of Bihar and Orissa very strongly 

supports the continuance of this impost, so that the other line of action ‘ 

research in the methods of cultivation and manufacture may be prosecuted, 
,and results of importance obtained. That work the Indian Lao Associa- 
tion has taken up. They have now, as the Honourable Mr. Chadwick has 
explained, opened a Lac Eesearch Institute at Namkum near Eanchj. 
The actual buildings were formally opened by His Excellency Sir iBCenry 
Wheeler in August 1924. In September 1925, the laboratories were fully 
equipped and in the meantime much progress has been made in the lay-out 
of the experimental plantations and in other work which will lead up tj 
good results. The Institute is under the direction of a very talented lady 
who holds hi^^ scientific degrees, apart from whom, she being an English- 
woman, the entire staff is Indian, and her principal colleague is a distin- 
guished Indian scientist, Mr. Misra, They have drawn up a programme 
of considerable extent in which the most important matter ?xt the present 
moment is a study of the yield and quality of the crop obtained by various 
methods of cultivation and infection of the host trees. They have not 
yet, I may say, even visualized the manufacturing problems which await 
solution. They have attacked their work up to now entirely from the 
cultivation point of view. I do not wish to trouble the House with details 
of the lines of research which are being undertaken. But I think it is 
clear that the Lac Association, in spending about Es. 4 lakhs on their 
buildings there and in undertaking a programme of which the recurring 
cost will be at present at least one lakh, have not been idle in the last 1 
years, since they were placed in a position to spend money. When the Act 
was under debate in another place, the point was raised whether this is 
not a function which should be properly carried out by Government, it 
was however decided that it would be wise to place in the hands of the 
Indian Lac Association, an association of private traders, the funds derived 
from this cess,' and I think it may fairly be said that the Indian Lac Asso- 
ciation has fully justified the decision of the Legislature taken in 1921. 
On the importance of the industry I do not wish to speak at any length. 
The manufacturers and shippers are able to look after themselves as a 
rule The lac industry brings a steady source of employment to a number 
of small artisans who work in the factories. It gives a small income, 
but not one that they despise, to tHe superior landholders of the Chota 
Nagpur plateau, on which most of the lac is grown. But it is to the 
cultivators, the actual cultivators of the trees, that this industry is of very 
great importance indeed. These are the aborigines of the Chota Nagpur 
plateau and its outlying extensions — the KKarwars of Palamau, the Mundas 
and Oraons of Eanchi, the Hos of Singhbhum, the Sonthals of the Sonthai 
Parganas, the Bhumij's of Manbhum. It is these people, who are, in the 
technical phrase generally used, among the backward races of Ind’a, and it is 
to these people that the dollap'se of the industry would be a matter of very 
serious import. The lac industry for them supplements the profits of their 
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agriculture, and it makes in many cases just the difference between a 
mere subsistence livelihood and a little real comfort. They naturally 
e^spect a contihtiahce of a reasonable return for the labour which they 
expend on cultivating lac, labour which, in order to raise the hot weather 
lao crop^ is earned out, at times, in considerable discomfort during the hot 
weather. But when 1 speak of the collapse like the JSonourable Mr. 
Chadwick I do not say for a moment that the collapse is imminent. 1 
have myself seen new plantations in Manbhum recently. I have too 
heard from various sources that brood lac is sought from a great distance 
by the inhabitants of the outlying parts of the tract in which it is grown. 
1 may also add that the extension of lac cultivation was specially brought 
to my notice not very long ago, when I w^as called upon to decide a diffi- 
cult point of right between landlord and tenant regarding host trees -n 
a part of the Sonthal Parganas to which lac cultivation has only recently 
apread. But, as the Honourable Mr. Chadwick has made clear, the posi- 
tion, though not such that we must expect an imminent collapse, is suffi- 
ciently serious. 1 have explained that the Lac Association and the Gov- 
ernment of Bihar and Orissa — and I have no doubt other Governments 
concerned — have taken already such steps as they think advisable to secure 
to the industry a basis of steady supply with an adequate return to the 
cultivator working up to prices, at which we can undersell synthetic lac 
and meet other forms of competition. With this object in view, the 
Lac Association itself has a few weeks ago unanimously recommended the 
continuance of this trifling impost of 4 annas on a commodity at present 
valued at Es. 80. The Government of India are now asking the Legisla- 
tur'e to confirm this recommendation. It would, in my opinion, be most 
unwise, exceedingly unwise, for this Council to throw away the work dona 
and the expense incurred during the last 4 years and thus jeopardise the 
future prosperity of this important, and I may add, peculiarly Indian 
industry. 

The Honourable the PEESIDENT: The question is that the following 
Eesolution be adopted : 

“ This Council recommends to the Governor General in Council that he may be 
pleased to declare that sections 2 and 6 of the Indian Lac Cess Act, 1921 (XTV of 
1921), which provide for the imposition of a customs duty on lac exported from 
British India, shall continue in force until the 31st day of December, 1931." 

The motion was adopted. 

The Honourable the PEESIDENT : Can the Honourable the Leader jf 
the House give the Council any information as to the future course of 
business? 


STATEMENT OF BUSINESS. 

The Honourable Sir MUHAMMAD HABIBULLAH (Member for Edu- 
cation, Health and Lands) : Sir, to-morrow being a holiday I understand that 
the Council will not meet again till Monday next. Monday and Wednes- 
day in next week are non-official days and the business ballotted for those 
days has already been communicated to Honourable Members. On Tues- 
day, the 16th, motions will be made for the consideration and passing of 
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three of the Bills which were laid on the table at the opening meeting, 
namely : 

the Small Cause Courts (Attachment of Immoveable Property) Bill; 
the Guardians and Wards (Amendment) Bill; and 
the Government Trading Taxation Bill, 

and similar motions will be made with regard to the Trade Unions Bill 
which was laid on the table to-day. 

On Thursday, the 18th, the presentation of the Eailway Budget will be 
followed by similar motions in respect of two of the remaining Bills laid on 
the table at the opening meeting, namely : 

the Code of Criminal Procedure (Amendment) Bill, and 
the Indian Lunacy (Amendment) Bill. 

Honourable Members have heard His Excellency the Governor Gen- 
erars Message allotting Saturday, the 20th, for the discussion of the Bail- 
way Budget. No other business will be taken on that day. 

The Contempt of Courts Bill will be proceeded with on Tuesday, the 
23rd February. 

The Honourable Mr. K. C. BOY (Bengal : Nominated Non-official) : 
Sir, on a point of order, might I suggest to the Honourable the Leader of 
the House that he ought to give us more time to consider the Contempt 
of Courts Bill. The Legislative Assembly was given almost a year to 
settle it. 

The Honourable the PBESIDENT: I have no doubt that Govern- 
ment will bear in mind what the Honourable Member has said. In the 
meantime 1 would advise him to occupy his spare time in studying the 
Bill. There is nearly a fortnight before him now. 

The Council then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Monday, the 
loth February, 1926. 




Copies of the Debates of the Legislative Assembly and of the 
Council of State ate obtainable on sale from the Manager, Central 
Pnblication Branch, 8, Hastings Street, Calcutta. 
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COUNCIL OF STATE. 

Monday, ISth February., 1926. 


The Council met in the Council Chamber at Eleven of the Clock, the 
Honourable the President in the Chair. 


MEMBERS SWORN. 

The Honourable Raja Sir Rampal Singh, K.C.I.E. (United Provinces 
Central: Non-Muhammudan); the Honourable Mr. Manmohandas Ramji 
Vora (Bombay : Non- Muhammadan); the Honourable Mr. Phirozo C. Sethna, 
O.B.E. (Bombay: Non-Muliammadan) ; the Honourable Major Nawab 
Mahomed Akbar Khan, C.l.E. (North-West Frontier Province: Nominated 
Non-Official) ; and the Honourable Mr. Ratansi D. Morarji (Bombay: Non- 
Muhamrnadan) . 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Amended Resot.utios adopted by the Legislative Assembly 

UEGAIIDING THE RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE REFORMS 

iNfiUliiY Committee. 

53. The Honourable Mr. PHIROZE C. SETHNA: Will Government 
he pleased to state what action they have taken on the amended Resolution 
adopted by the Legislative Assembly, regarding the recommendations of 
the Reforms Inquiry Committee, on 8th September, 1925? 

Appointment of a Royal Commission to investigate the Working 
OF THE ^IoNTAGU-ChELMSFORD ReFORMS. 

54. The Honourable Mr. PHIROZE C. SETHNA: Is it a fact that 
His Majesty's Government have decided on sending a Royal Commission 
to India to investigate the working of the Montagu- Chelmsford Reforms and 
to report on changes considered necessary? 

The Honouraijle ]\Ir. J. CRERAK: I propose, if the Honourable 
Member has no objection, to answer his questions Nos. 53 and 54 together. 
Tho matters referred to in these two questions will arise in the course 
of debate on the Resolution of which the Honourable Member has given 
notice. He will doubtless agree with me that it is undesirable at this 
stage to anticipate the course of debate. 

Number of \7)teils in each Constituency of the Council of State 
WHO VOTED AT THE LAST GeNERAL ELECTION. 

55. The Honourable Mr. PHIROZE C. SETHNA: Will Government 
be pleased to lay on the table a statement showing : 

(a) the number of voters in each constituency of the Council of State ; 

and 

(b) the number of voters who did vote in each such constituency at 

the last general election? 

The Honourable Mr. J. CRERAR: (a) and (b). A return giving the 
information asked for by the Honourable Member is under preparation. 
'A cdpy of it will be placed in the Library of this House in due course. 

( 43 ) A 
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Revision of Land Revenue Assessments. 

56. The Honourable Mr. PHIROZE C. SETHNA : Will Government 
be pleased to lay on the table a statement showing what action each Pro- 
vincial Government has taken to give effect to the recommendation of the- 
Joint Parliamentary Committee of the Government of India Bill, 1919,. 
that the process of revising land revenue assessments should be brought 
under closer regulation by Statute? 

The Honourable Sir MUHAMMAD HABIBULLAII: Legislation on 
the subject has been initiated in the Punjab, Central Provinces and Berar, 
and Assam; a draft Bill has been published by the Government of the 
United Provinces. The matter is still under consideration elsewhere. 

The Honoukahlk Mr. PTIlPtOZE C. SETHNA : Is there any probable* 
date when the work will be taken in hand by the remaining provinces? 

The Honourable Sir MUHAMMAD HABIBULLAH: They have 
applied thenis(Uvc!s to that task already, and it is hopcal that they will 
do it veiry soon. 

Admission of Indian Students in Enoland into the University 
Offioers’ Trainino Corps. 

57. Tm: FToNoru.xBLE Mr. PHIROZE C. SETHNA: (a) With regard 
to question No. 55 asked on 1st September 1925, in the Council of Statdt 
regarding the removal of the disability against Indian students in England 
to enter the*. University Oilicers* Training Corps, and the reply given thereto, 
will Government bo pl(3ased to state whether they have received a reply 
from the Soendary of State to their despatch on the subject? 

(b) If not, have they again written to llu' Secretary of State request- 
ing him to expedite the matter? 

(c) If a reply is received, will it be placed on the table? 

Ills Excellency the COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF: (a) and (b). The. 
answer is in the negative; and (c) docs not therefore arise. 

Indiantsation of the Staff of the IIioii Commissioner for India. 

58. The Honourable Mr. PHIROZE C. SETHNA: Will Government- 
bo pleased to state : 

(a) what action has been taken on the Resolution, regarding Indianisa- 

tion of the staff of the High Commissioner for India, adopted 
by this Council on Bth September 1925; and 

(b) if any progress has been made in the Tndianising of the higher 

staff and establishment of the High Commissioner since*, the 
adoption of the Resolution and, if so, the details thereof? 

The TTonouilable Mr. D. T. CHADWICK: (a) A copy of the debates, 
and Resolution wore forwarded to the High Commissioner last September, 
lie was requested to follow thS principle involved in the Resolution and 
that, consistently with economy and efficiency, opportunities should be 
taken to employ more Indians on his staff. 

(b) The Government are not aware that any opportunities have occurred 
recently for action in this direction, but the Government of India have 
reason to know that the High Commissioner is bearing this principle in 
mind. 
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Reduction of Railway Rates and Pares. 

69. The Honourable Mr. PHIROZE 0. SETHNA: Will GoYem- 
ment be pleased to state : 

(a) what was the maximum increase on the pre-war rate in the 

railway rates and fares in the United Kingdom; 

(b) when were the rates reduced after the war and to what extent; 

(c) what has keen the rise in the railway rates and fares in India 

since 1912-13; 

(d) how does the proposed reduction in the third class, passenger 

rates of the Great Indian Peninsula and the North Western 
Railways compare with the rate of reduction in the United 
Kingdom ; and 

(c) when do Government propose to secure similar reductions on the 
other railway systems in the country? 

The Honoiujaule Mu. I). T. CHADWICK: («), (b), (c) and (d). 1 take 
100 as representing pre-war goods, rates and passenger fares in both 
countries. On that basis goods rates and passenger fares in August, 1921, 
in the United Kingdom would be represented by 212 and 175. Since 
August, 1921, these, have, been reduced in the United Kingdom to 150 
in each case. In India the highest post-war figures for goods rates on 
different railways varied between 115 and 125, and for passenger fares, 
150. The reductions now applied by the Great Indian Peninsula and the 
North Western Railways will bring the last figure down to 182 and 
129, respectively. 

(c) Passenger fares arc being reduced on most Railways in India. 

The IIonouraulk Mu. PHTROZR C. SETHNA: Most, not all? 

The ITonot^uaulb Mu. D. T. CHADWICK : I would not like to say 
offhand all. But the Honourable Member will sec a very complete state- 
ment in the Appendix to the proceedings of the Standing Finance Com- 
mittee of the Railways, which was published three or four weeks ago. 

PBErARATION BY THE RaTTAVAY BoaRD OF A PROGRAMME FOR THE 

Reduction of Freight Charges. 

60. The Honourable Mr. PHIROZE C. SETHNA: Will Govern- 
ment state if the Railway Board has prepared any programme for the 
reduction of freight charges and if any communications to that effect 
have taken place between the Board and the Railway administrations? 
If so, will Government be pleased to lay them on the table? 

The Honourable Mr. D. T. CHADWICK: I would suggest that tho 
Honourable Member should kindly await the Explanatory Memorandum 
of the Railw.ay Budget for the year 1926-27 which will be presented to this 
House shortly. 

The Honourable Mr. PHIROZE C. SETHNA: 1925-26? 

The Honourable Mr. D. T. CHADWICK: T am afraid tho Honourable 
Member has not caught my meaning. I have asked the Honourable Member 
to wait for an answer to his question till the presentation of the Railway 
Budget, which will take place this week, i.c., the Budget for next year. 

A 2 
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RECliriTMENT TO THE InOIAN PoLICE FOIt THE LAST TEN YEABS. 

01. The Honourable Mr. PHIROZE C. SETHNA: Will Govern- 
ment be pleased to state : 

^(a) what iSupervision they exercise over the recruitment in the 
police service for the subordinate grade and also the superior 
•grade in the different provinces in the country; 

\b) if recruitment for the police service for superior grades is con- 
tinuing in the United Kingdom; and 

(c) the figures of the recruitment in the superior police service of 
Indians and Europeans during the last ten years? 

'The Honourarle Mr. J. CRERAR: (a) The Government of India 
'exercise no supervision over recruitment to the provincial and subordinate 
police services. Appointments to the Indian (Imperial) Police Service, 
on the other hand, are made by the Secretary of State in Council and all 
.recruitment to that service is under his supervision. 

(b) Recruitment to the Indian (Imperial) Police Service is still made 
in England as well as in India. 

(c) Since 1916, 257 Europeans and 113 Indians have been appointed 
to the Indian (Imperial) Police Service. 

The Honourable Rao Sahib Dr. U. RAMA RAO ; In this connection 
may I ask when the proposed Public Services Commission is likely to be 
I constituted? 

Tmi Honourable Mr, J. CRERAR: I venture to suggest that that 
hardly arises out of my reply. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT: 1 think the Honourable Member 
.had better put a substantive question of his own on that point. 

The Honourable Rao Sahib Dr. U. RAMA RAO ; In this connection, 
'Sir, may I ask when the proposed Public Services Commission is likely 
to be constituted? 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : I think the Honourable Member 
had better give notice of a- substantive question of his own: it ’'‘'rdly 
-arises out of the answer given. 

Rupee Tenders for Stores. 

62. The Honourable Mr. PHIROZE C. SETHNA: Will Govern- 
ment be pleased to state what progress has been made in the adoption 
of the system of the rupee tender for delivery in India for Government 
purchases? 

The. Honourable Mr. A. H. LEY: The Honourable Member is referred 
to the reply given by me to question No. 10 by the Honourable Rai Bahadur 
Lala Bam Saran Das on the same subject. 

Establishment of a Training Ship in Indian Waters. 

63. The Honourable Mr. PHIROZE C. SETHNA: Will Govern- 
ment be pleased to state what progress has been made in the establishment 
of a training ship os the result of the Report of the Mercantile Marine 
MOomihittee? 
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The Honoubable Mb. D* T. CHADWICK : An expert came out. 
from England in December last to advise about the establisHment of ^ 
training ship in Indian waters. He has submitted his report, which is at. 
present under consideration. 

The Honourable Mr. PHIEOZE C. SETHNA : How soon do Govern- 
ment expect to make public this report? 

The Honourable Mr. D. T. CHADWICK: They hope to make it; 
public shortly, I believe; very shortly indeed. 

The Honourable Mr. PHIEOZE C. SETHNA: May I know whak 
shortly means? 

The Honourable Mr. D. T. CHADWICK: Yes, Sir; very shortly. 

INTERIM Report of the Indian Deputation to South Africa. 

64. The Honourable Mr. PHIEOZE C. SETHNA : Will Govern- 
ment please state : 

(а) if they have received any ad interim report from the deputation? 

to South Africa; and 

(б) if so, will Government be pleased to lay the papers on thet- 

table or to make a statement on the subject? 

The Honourable Sir MUHAMMAD HABIBULLAH: (a) Yes. 

(b) As the conclusions contained therein are provisional, Government, 
are not prepared to lay it on the table of. the House at present or to make* 
a statement on the subject. 

The Honourable Mr. V. EAMADAS PANTULU : Is it a fact that- 
the delegation could not find accommodation in any hotel on account of. 
racial prejudice and that therefore private accommodation had to bet 
arranged for them? 

The Honourable the PEESIDENT: I doubt if the report of the depu- 
tation is likely to contain anything on that matter. The Honourable- 
Member, I w^ould suggest again, should ask a substantive question oni 
that point. 

Purchase of Stationery for Government Offices. 

65. The Honourable Mr. PHIEOZE C. SETHNA: (a) Will Govern- 
ment be pleased to state whether the purchase of stationery for Govern*- 
ment offices is at present being done by open tender? 

(b) From how many firms these, tenders were received last year? 

(c) What is the country of origin of the goods purchased? 

TBd Honourable Mb. A. H. LEY; (a) Yes. 

(ft) HO. 

(c) India and the United Kingdom.* 
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The Honourable Rao Sauib Dr. U. RAMA RAO : May I know whether 
the indent on foreign countries is decreasing every year? 

The Honourable Mr. A. H. LEY: For stationery? 

The Honourable Rao Sahib Dr. U. RAMA RAO : Yes. 

The Honourable Mu. A. H. LEY : I am afraid I shall have to ask 
for notice of that question because I cannot remember the precise figures 
at the moment. In point of fact in 1924-25, which is the last year for 
which I have figures, the indent on England for paper amounted to 3 
lakhs and in India to 28 lakhs. If my recollection is correct, the pro- 
portion pureha.scd in India is going up year by year. 

PrO('. liAMME oil THE TaUIFF IlOARl) FOR THE NEXT SIX MONTHS. 

08. The J [onouuable Mu. riTIROZlC C. SETHNA : Will Govern- 
ment be pleased to state the programme of the Tariff Board for the next 
six months? 

The I loNouiiAiiLE Mu. J). 'P. CHADWICK: Tire ]]oard are at present 
occupied with the inquiries mentioned in the two Commerce Department 
Resolutions of 28tli March and that of 30th September, 1925, which were 
published in lli(‘ G a/cl to of India. It is proposed, as soon as possible after 
Jst April next, to refer to them the inquiry required under section 6 of the 
Steel Industry (Protection) Act. 


Date of the next Statutory Steel Inquiry. 

07. The HoNorm.MiLE Mr. I>IlIROZE C. SETHNA: Will Govern- 
ment be ])1 eased to state how early during the official year 1926-27 they 
propose to ask tlie Tjiriff Board to sit in inquii-y in the inatler of pro- 
tection to the Indian steel industry and branches of the allied trade in anti- 
cipation of the expiry of the Indian Steel Industry Protection Act? 

The Honourable Mr. D. T. CHADWICK: It is not possible to give 
an approximate date. But the Government propose to refer the matter 
to the Board as soon as possible after the commencement of the next 
financial year. 

Political Significance aitachincx to the Visit to India of 
Sir John Simon, Lord Inchcafe, etc. 

68. The Honourable Mr. PHIROZE C. SETHNA: Will Govern- 
ment bo pleased to state if there was any political significance in the 
recent visit to India of Sir John Simon, Lord Inchcape, Mr. Ramsay 
Macdonald, Sir William Bull and Sir Warren Chilcott? 

The Honourable Mr. J. CRERAR: Government do not attach any 
Biicli significance to the visits. 

The Honour ABI.E Rao Sahib Dr. U. RAMA RAO : Did anv of these 
gentlemen come to India on the invitation of the Qovemm'^i^^ 

The Honourable Mr. J. CRERAR : No, Sir. 
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Establishment of a Kates Advisory Committee. 

'69. The Honourable Mr. PHIEOZE C. SETHNA : (a) What is the 
present position with regard to the Bates Tribunal? 

(b) Are the Government aware that there is considerable discontent in 
the country at the delay in the carrying out of this recommendation of 
ihe Acworth Committee? 

(c) Will they state when the technical difficulties felt hitherto will 
be overcome? 

The Honourable Mr. D. T. CHADWICK; A Bates Advisory Com- 
mittee will be set up shortly and its functions will be to investigate and 
report to the Government of India on the following subjects: 

(1) Complaints of undue preference (section 42 (2) of the Indian 

Baflw^ays Act, 1890); 

(2) Complaints that rules are unreasonable in themselves; 

^(3) Complaints or disputes in respect of terminals (section 46 of the 
Eaihvays Act) ; 

(4) The reasonableness or otherwise of any conditions as to the 

packing of arlicles specially liable to damage in transit or 
liable to cause damage to other merchandise; 

(5) Complaints in respect of conditions as to packing attached to 

a rate; and 

(6) Complaints that railw^ay companies do not fulfil their obligations. 

to provide reasonable facilities under section 42(5) of the 
Bail way 8 Act. 

The personnel of the Committee is now under consideration and it is 
hoped that the Committee will commence their duties at an early date. 

Tjie Honourable Mr. PHIBOZE C. SETHNA: Will the Government 
be pleased to stale why a Bail way Advisory Committee has been appointed 
and not a Bates Tribunal as suggested by the Acworth Committee?^ 

The Honourable Mr. D. T. CHADWICK: I believe, Sir, that the 
Honourable Member will find an answer to that question in the speech 
»of the Honourable the Commerce and Baihvay MemhcT on the Bailway 
Debate of last year. 


Royal Commission on Reforms. 

70. The Honourable Mr. PHIBOZE C. SETHNA: (1) Has a decision 
tbeen taken on the questions ; 

(a) whether the Royal Commission on Reforms is going to be insti- 
tuted earlier than 1929; and 

(h) whether amongst other subjects of inquiry before this Commission, 
the question of eliminating the control of the Secretary of State 
over rules of stores purchase will be included? 

(2) If the reply to (1) (a) is in the negative, will Government be pleased 
dp state whether this item, namely, the question of control of the Secretary 
of State over stores purchase for Government and public bodies., will 
be dealt with piecemeal by negotiation? 
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The Honourable Mr. J. CEEEAE: 1. (a) The Honourable the Home 
Member will deal with this matter in the course of debate on the Eesolu- 
tion of which the Honourable Member has given notice. 

(6) The general scope of the Commission's inquiry is indicated in 
section 84A of the Government of India Act. I am not aware" what the 
specific terms of reference will be. 

2. Docs not arise, but I am able to inform the Honourable Member 
that the matter is receiving separate consideration. 

Locomotives for State Railways. 

71. The Honourable Mr. PHIEOZE C. SETHNA: Will Govern- 
ment be pleased to give : 

(а) the number of locomotives which were ordered for the Indian 

State Eailways during each of the following years, namely,. 
1920-21 to 1925-26; and 

(б) the number of locomotives which will be required during the 

next five years according to the five-year programmes of 
various railways, which are in the hands of the Eailway 
Board ? 

The Honourable Mr. D. T. CHADWICK: A statement giving the 
information for all class I programme railways, which is presumably what 
is required by the Ilonour.able Member, is placed on the table. 
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y.B. — TIk* l’guro.s for 11)20-21 incliulo arrears carried forward from war period. 


Standard Type of Locomotives eor India. 

72. The Honourable Mr. PHIEOZE C. SE'THNA : WTll Govern- 
ment be pleased to state : 

(а) if final agreement has been reached with regard to the standard 

type of locomotives for India; 

(б) if such an agreement has been reached, how many locomotives 

of this typo have been ordered; and 

(c) whether it was the intention in making a standard typ& 
to eliminate a variety of types and to secure the largest 
number of this type in India? 
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The Honourable Mr. D. T. CHADWICK: ( a ) and (6). No. Provi- 
sional conclusions have been reached and 89 engines of eight different types ^ 
are being ordered to test their suitability. 

(c) The object of standardization is to try to reduce the number of 
types in use. 

Further Kepresentation from the Bombay Millowners Association 

REGARDING PROTECTION FOR THE CoTTON INDUSTRY. 

73. The Honourable Mr. PHIKOZE C. SETHNA: Will Govern- 
ment be pleased to state : 

(a) whether they have received any further representation from the 

Bombay Millowners* Association since the interview of the 
Association’s deputation With IHis Excellency the Viceroy 
asking for protection in any direction apart from the repeal' 
of the excise duty; and 

(b) if so, what reply Government have vouchsafed? 

The Honourable Mr. D. T. CHADWICK: (a) No, Sir. 

(b) Does not arise. 

The Honourable Eao Sahib Dr. U. EAMA RAO: In connection with’ 
the abolition of the cotton excise duty, are the Government aware of the- 
press telegram which appeared in the papers to the effect that the Japanese- 
Government intend raising the duty on pig iron? 

The Honourable Mu. D. T. CHADWICK: I have seen that telegram 
and seen it contradicted by another telegram, and I have seen it asserted* 
a second time and again contradicted. 

Interim Report of the Royal Gommissfon ox Currency. 

74. The Honourable Mr. PHTROZE C. SETHNA: Will Govern- 
ment be pleased to state if any ad interim report has been received or has 
been called for from the Royal Commission on Indian currency and ex- 
change? 

The Honourable Mr. A. C. MeWATTERS : The answer is in the 
negative to both parts of the question. 

Action taken on the Report op the External Capital Committee. 

75. The Honourable Mr. PHIROZE C. SETHNA : Will Govern- 
ment be pleased to state w'hat action they propose to take with regard to 
the report of the Blackett Committee on External Capital? 

The Honourable Mr. A. C, MeWATTERS: The Government have 
consulted Provincial Governments and have also addressed the authorities 
of the Imperial Bank on a number of points. The further action must 
await the receipt of replies to those communications. 

The Honourable Mr. PHIROZE C. SETHNA: Have not the, local 
banks and the exchange banks been consulted? 

The Honourable Mr. A. C. MeWATTERS : We have not definitely 
addressed the local banks and the exchange banks at this stage, but they 
will certainly be consulted either through the Local Governments or other- 
wise before any decisions arc arrived at. 
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Repoet of the Taxation Inquiry Committee. 

76. The Honourable Mr. PHIROZE C. SETHNA: (a) Will Govern- 
•ment be pleased to lay on the table Volume I of the Report of the Taxation 
Inquiry Committee? 

(6) Is any action going to be taken on the Report of this Committee be- 
fore this House has an opportunity of discussing the main recommenda- 
tions ? 

(c) Are any changes going to be introduced in the forthcoming budget 
as the result of the report of this Committee? 

The Honourable Mr. A. C. MeWATTERS : (a) It is expected that the 
Report will be published in a few days. 

(b) and (c) I would invite the Honourable Member's attention to para- 
graph 0 of the Finance Departmcuit Resolution announcing the formation 
of the Committee which stated that before any action is taken on the 
Report, opportunity will be taken to have a full consultation with the repre- 
sentatives of public opinion and the Legislature. 


AnorTroN of All-India- Lecjislation ox the lines of the Bombay 
Secxumties Contracts Conthol Act. 

77. The HoNouiunLE Mr. PHIROZE G. SETHNA: (a) Will Govern- 
ment be pleased to state whether any legislation exists in any other pro- 
vince on the lines of the Bombay Securities Contracts Control Act? 

(b) Do (lovernrnent propose to institute all-India legislation on the 
subject? 

The Honourable Mr. D. T. CHADWICK: (a) No such legislation 
-exists. 

.(b) Government as at present advised have no such intention. 

Pi’RCHASE OF Land for Military Purposes in Bombay. 

78. The Honourable Mr. PHIROZE C. SETHNA : (a) Has the 

attention of Government been drawn to the report of the Financial Sub- 
Committee of the Special Committee instituted by the Government of 
Bornbay for looking into the activities of the Development Department, 
'particularly with reference to tho Back Bay reclamation? 

(b) In view of the facts brought together in the majority and minority 
'Sub-Committee’s report, will Government be pleased to state whether they 
propose to take any action with regard to the purchase of military land? 

His Excellency the COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF: (a) Government 
have seen certain newspaper accounts of the matter. 

(b) The Government of India do not at present contemplate any change 
of plan on their part in regard to this question. The position is that the 
land if purchased is to be paid for with the proceeds of military properties 
which arc available for sale but have not yet been sold, while the land to 
he purchased is itself not yet in being. 
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The Honourable Mr. PHIEOZE C. SETHNA : As at present arranged, 
will the military land be sold to the Government of Bombay if it is decided 
that the portion of the reclamation which was to be set aside for military 
purposes is not to be reclaimed. 

His Excellency the COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF : That, I think, is the 
intention at present, but we have no detailed information whatever from 
the Bombay Government on the subject beyond what we see in the papers. 

Loan Programmes op Provincial Governments. 

79. The Honourable Mr. PHIEOZE C. SETHNA : Will Government 
be pleased to state : 

(a) what supervision they have imposed on the Provincial Govern- 
ments on the loans w^hich they have taken from the Govern- 
ment of India particularly under the heading of development; 
and 

(h) wdiether they propose .to introduce legislation or to issue an 
executive order for securing the proper sanction of Provincial 
Councils to the loan programmes submitted to the Govern- 
ment of India by Provincial Governments? 

The Honourable Mr. A. C. MeWATTEES : (a) I would invite the 
Honourable Member’s attention to the Finance Department Resolution 
No. D.-1250-F., dated the 25th March, 1925, which was published in the 
Gazette of India. 

(b) The reply is in the negative. 

The Honourable Member is no doubt aware that the expenditure to be 
incurred out of borrowed money comes under the scrutiny of the Legisla- 
ture when the proposals of the Local Government for the appropriation of 
provincial revenues and other moneys in any year is, as prescribed in section 
72D of the Government of India Act, submitted to the vote of the Council 
in the form of Demands for Grants. 

Export Duty on Rubber. 

80. The Honourable Mr. PHIEOZE C. SETHNA: Have Govern- 
ment considered the advisability of imposing an export duty on rubber 
as a means of additional revenue? 

The Honourable Mr. D. T. CHADWICK: No, Sir. I would refer the 
Honourable Member to Chapter XI of the Report of the Fiscal Commission 
where the effect of export duties is discussed and in particular to the princi- 
ples laid down in section 182 of that Chapter. 


Receipts under Income-tax for the Bombay City. 

81. The Honourable Mr. PHIEOZE C. SETHNA:. Will Govern- 
ment be pleased to state the figures of the receipt of income-tax from 
Bombay city, month by month, for each of the years 1921-22 to 1924-25 
and for as many months as may be available for the year 1925-26? 
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The Honourable Mr. A. G. MoWATTERS: Siatements giving the 
information for the years 1921-22 to 1924-25 are laid on the table. Figures 
cannot be given at present for 1925-26. 


Statement ehowing receipts under Income-tax for the Bombay City for the year 


MoDtb. 

Gross collection 
under 

Income-tax. 

Gross collection 
under 
Super-tax. 

April . • . 

Rs. 

20.99,767 

Rs. 

24,12,447 

May 

16,04,670 

4,61,994 

June ........ 

16,54,339 

7,48,919 

July 

23,21,316 

12,37,861 

August . . ...... 

43,22,689 

22,92,392 

September ^ 

50,96,595 

34,99,278 

October ....... 

33,89,259 

22,66,623 

November ... .... 

37,87,836 

33,98,739 

December 

41,82,498 

29,09,669 

January ........ 

61,86,087 

38,94,762 

February ........ 

36,89,439 

31,69,082 

Marcli ........ 

65,66,630 

67,53,418 

Total 

Less Refunds and Adjustments for the year 

4,i8,C0,123 

48,89,953 

3,20,34,074' 

33,13,380 


3,79,10,170 

2,87,20,694 


Statement showing receipts under Income-tax for the Bombay City for the year 

1922-S3. 


Month. j 

Gross collection 
under- 
Income-tav. 

Gross, collection, 
iiiidor 
Super- tax,. 

! 

1 

Rs. 

Rs. 

April ........ 

13,69,096 

16,31,353 

May ........ 

20,93,364 

1.3,65,660 

June ....... 

20,61,648 

12,54,967 

July 

16,96.603 

14,60,637 

August ....... 

23,23,713 

1.3,34,326: 

September ........ 

23,14.725 

11,97,780 

October 

42,77.050 

21,36,179 

November 

94,01,699 

53, 47, 916. 

December ........ 

60,63,899 

45,31,669 

January ....... 

36.19,496 

33,92,777 

February .... ... 

36,78,386 

29,74,729' 

Mai'ch ........ 

42,17.766 

' 32,47.786 

Total 

1 4,29,97,333 

2,97,66,767 

Less Eefunds and Adjustments for the year . 

84,87,635 

44,99,983 


3,45,09,608 

2,62^65,784 
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'.Statemerit showing receipts under Income-tax for the, Bombay City for the year 

19S3-S4. 



1 

i Gross collection 

Gross collection 

Mon til. 

! under 

under 


1 Income-tax. 

Super-tax. 


Ra. 

Ra. 

April ....... 

15,77,076 

7,78,268 

May 

15,22,126 

3,26,239 . 

June ....... 

13,36,713 

7,70,359 

July 

8,62,804 

2,31,813 

August 

. i 18,22,811 

6,37,809 

September ...... 

27,40,977 

12,61,382 

October ....... 

25,51,439 

11,71,142 

November ....... 

30,06,135 

11,89,980 

December ...... 

41,92,498 

22,61,865 

January ...... 

32,08,118 

18,04,090 

February ...... 

26,43,464 

20,12,292 

March ...... 

37,36,970 

39,86,448 

Total 

1 ■ 

. j 2,t>2,9C,lC6 

1,61,19,677 

■liCsa llcfiinds and Adjustments for tlic year 

43,32,2C8 

i 

17,94,420 


\ 2,40,03,928 

1,46,25,257 


Statement showing receipts under Income-tax for the Bombay City for the year 

1924-^5. 



Gross collection 

Gi’css collection 

Month. 

under 

under 


Inccj-mc-iax. 

Super-t:ix. 


^ Ks. 

Kb. 

April ...... 

] 3,79,782 

12,81,626 

May . 'J 

6,52.046 

1,13,098 

June .... 

' 7,52,680 

1,44,980 

.Tulv . ' 

19,18.502 

11,29,391 

August . \ 

September^^^-'^.r^ 

October y .... 

20,79,685 

13,03.626 

20,08,232 

6,49,962 

24,58,589 

8,92,394 

November \ ..... 

18,12,520 

6,68,824 

December . ...... 

20,29,937 

6,26,609 

January ........ 

26,34,082 

12,82,723 

February ........ 

17,61,825 

11,79,610 

March 

20,97,206 

20,74,699 

Total 

2,14,84,992 

1,12,36,748 

Less Eefunds and Adjustments for the year . 

23,19,287 

3,22,661 


1,91,66,706 

1,09,13,087 
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Falling off in Customs Revenue in the Bombay PsBSiiDENcy on 

Chemicals and Mill Stoees used by the Textile Industry. 

82. The Honourable Mr. PHIROZE C. SETHNA : (a) Has there been 
any falling off in customs revenue in the Bombay Presidency on chemicals- 
and mill stores used by the textile industry? 

(6) If so, will Government be pleased to indicate in round sums the losa 
to revenue during the last two years for which accounts are available? 

The Honourable Mr. A. C. Me WATTERS : (a) No, so far as can be 
ascertained from the figures available. 

(6) Does not arise. 

Abolition of the Stamp Duty ox Cheques. 

83. The Honourable Mr. PHIROZE C. SETHNA : Will Government 
be pleased to state whether they have considered the abolition oT the stamp 
duty on cheques in connection with the Report of the Blackett Committee 
on the proposed development of banking resources of the country? 

The Honourable Mr. A. C. MeWATTERS : The reply is in the negative, 
but the matter will receive further consideration in connection with tho 
action to be taken on the Report. 

Subjects discussed at the Finance Members’ Coxi-erexce held in 

November, 1925. 

84. The Honourable Mr. PHIROZE C. SETHNA : Will Government 
be pleased to state : 

(a) what was the agenda of the Finance Members’ Conference which 

met last November; 

(b) what resolutions, if any, were passed; 

(c) on what subjects common understanding was reached; and 

(d) what were the other topics left over for next year’s discussion? 

The Honourable Mr. A. C. MeWATTERS : I would invite the Honour- 
able Member’s attention to the reply given by me a few days ago to a 
similar question by the Honourable Mr. Haroon Jaffer. 

The Honourable Mr. V. RAMADAS PANTULU : Will Government be 
pleased to consider the desirability of admitting members of the Standing 
Finance Committee to this Conference in the future? 

The Honourable Mr. A. C. MeWATTERS : I think, Sir, that it is very 
unlikely that this suggestion could be adopted, because this Conference is 
a purely informal conference for interchange of views betwieen representa- 
tives of tho provinces and of tho Government of India. It does not take 
the place in any way of official communications with the provinces. 

The Honourable Rao Sahib Dr. XJ. RAMA RAO: Was any question 
raised in the Conference by the Madras member in respect of the remission 
of provincial contributions, and what was the decision arrived at? 

The Honourable Mr. A. C. MeWATTERS: The proceedings, as I have 
explained, are not public and I cannot answer that question. 
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Transfer op Work done by the Bank of England on behalf of 
THE Secretary of State for India to the Branch of the 
Imferial Bank of India in London. 

85. The Honourable Mr. PHIROZE C. SETHNA: Will Government 
be pleased to state : 

(a) in what directions contracts for different purposes between the 
Bank of England and the Secretary of State have been modi- 
fied after the opening of a branch of the Imperial Bank of 
India in London; and 

(h) is there any item of work which the Bank of England is now 
• doing which cannot be done by the Imperial Bank of India, 
London, for the Government of India? If so, what and why? 

The Honourable Mr. A. C. AfeWATTEKS: (a) The management of 
India Rupee Loans and the accounts of the High Commissioner have been 
transferred from the Bank of England to the Imperial Bank of India. 

(b) The Bank of England does also at present the work in connection 
with the manufacture of Indian Cun*ency notes and acts as the banker of 
the Secretary of State. As iho Honourable Member is aware, it is hoped 
that the former work will be 'transferred to India in the not distant future; 
as regards the latter, I invite the attention of the Honourable Member to 
sections 23 to 25 of the Government of India Act. 

Brokeraoe paid ]n London by the Secretary of State for India 
ON Ills Financial Operations. 

86. The Honourable Mr. PHIEOZE C. SETHNA: (a) In, the last 
twelve months, for which complete accounts are available, will Government 
be pleased to state what amount of brokerage has been paid by the Secre- 
tary of State in London on his financial operations? 

(b) Is there a recognised broker to the Secretary of State? 

(c) Do Government anticipate any saving of these brokerage charges by 
working through the London branch of the Imperial Bank of India? 

The Honourable Mr. A. C. MeWATTEES : (a) The brokerage paid in 
1924-25 amounted to £11,328-11-9. 

(b) The reply is in the affirmative. 

(c) The question is, I think, hypothetical. The work for which these 
brokerage payments were made cannot bo transferred to the Imperial Bank 
without an alteration in the constitution, though changes in the procedure 
might of course reduce its volume. The subject is of course closely con- 
nected with the matters now under the consideration of the Eoyal Commis- 
sion on Currency. 

The Honourable Mr. PHIEOZE C. SETHNA: Has the amount of 
£11,000 odd, as stated by the Honourable Member, been paid to one firm 
of brokers or more than one firm, and, if so,, to how many? 

The Honourable Mr. A. C. MeWATTEES: I believe the India Office 
brokers are Messrs. Nivison & Co. I think there is only one firm. 
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Tee Bawla Murdke Case. 

87. The Honourable Mr. PHIEOZE C. SETHNA: (a) Has the 
attention of .Goverameilt rbeen drawn to the opinion expressed by the 
Honourable Mr. Justice Crump of the Bombay High Court in his charge 
to the Jury in the Bawla murder case : 

“It is possible^ whoever the assailants were^ that there were persons behind them 

who we cannot precisely indicate There may be other persons who were interested 

“in kidnapping Mumtaz. We know nothing of them. Indeed we know from the accused 

themselves that there was a wish to take her back to Indore..- when you consider the 

materials placed before you, they indicate that Indore is the place from, where this 
• attack emanated. ’ ’ ? 

(b) Are Government taking any steps to bring to justice the persbns 
Teferrcd to by the learned Judge as being behind the accused? 

(c) If not. why not? 

The Honourable Mr. J. CEEEAE; (a) Yes. 

(b) I am. unable to add to the information which has already been made 
;public. 

(c) Docs not arise. 

Discontinuance op the Issue op Passports. 

88. The Honourable Mr. PHIEOZE C. SETHNA: (a) Has the 
attention of Government been drawn to 'a leaderette in the Times of India 
of January lltli headed “Passports**? 

(b) Do Government propose to take any action in the matter of dis- 
continuing the issue of passports ? 

The Honourable Mr. J. P. THOMPSON^: (a) Yes. 

(b) No: 

Tue Honourable Mr. PHIEOZE C. SETHNA : Is the reply to (b) 
“No**, because it has to do with some International Conventions or because 
of some similar reason? 

The Honourable Mr. J. P. THOMPSON : Tf the Honourable Member 
wishes to have any more detailed information on this delicate question, I 
shall be obliged if he will put his question in w,riting and give due notice of 

if. 


Expendttuhe on the Collection and Supply of Aerial Information 

BY THE ^IeTEOROLOHICAL DEPARTMENT TO THE ROYAL AlR FoRCE. 

80. The Honourable Mr. PHIEOZE C. SETHNA: (a) Will Govern- 
ment state if it is a fact that a considerable amount of money has recently 
been spent by the Meteorological Department on the collection and supply of 
aerial information to the Royal Air Force? 

(b) Has the obligation of the Department to perform this special work 
in any way hindered its researches and general services for the benefit of 
agriculture ? 

The Honourable Mr. A. H. LEY : (a) The amount provided in the 
current financial year for the purpose is Es. 21,800, ol which Es. 7,600 is 
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non-recurring. Owing to some delay in the introduction of the scheme the 
actual expenditure is likely to be less. 

(h) No. On the contrary the information collected for the Boyal Air 
Porce is of considerable value to the MeteorologioAl Department, for general 
purposes. 

Provision of additional Funds for the Develop.ment of Disooveuies 

AFFECTING THE FORECASTING OF KaINFALL IN InDIA. 

90. The Honourable Mr. PHIKOZE C. SETHNA : (a) Has the 
attention of Government been drawn to the statement in the latest 
Administration Report of tlieir Meteorological Department that it has in 
recent years made important discoveries affecting the forecasting of rainfall 
in India? 

(b) Is it a fact tliat the development of these discoveries is hampered by 
the lack of funds? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state what steps they propose to take 
to develop these discoveries and whether they will, in the forthcoming 
Budget, allot additional funds for such dovelo])uu'nt ? 

Tub Honourable Mu. A. H. LEY ; (a) and (b). Yes. 

(c) Government have under their consideration proposals for the. increase 
of the superior staff of the Department and for the removal of its head- 
quarters from Simla to Poona. Necessary steps are being taken to ])rovide 
additional funds for both schemes in the Budget of the Department for 
the year 1926-27. 


lllOTORATION OF THE ThROI GH FlUST AND SECOND Ct-ASS GoMTOSITE 

Bogie between Howrah and Lahore. 

91. The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS: Will 
the Government kindly state when they intend to restore the through 
running of a first and second class composite bogie between Howrah and 
Lahore ? 


The Honourable Mr. D. T. CHADWICK: A copy of the question will 
be sent to the Agents concerned in order that the suggestion may be 
brought to their notice, but the Government cannot say whether il can l:o 
accepted and they do not propose to issue formal orders on the subject. 
The Honourable Member might get the (piestion raised iu the Agents’ 
Local Advisory Committees. 


Savings effected and Increase in Efficiency obtained by the 
Introduction of the Divisional System on State Rah, ways. 

92. The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS : 
(a) Will the Government kindly state what financial saving has been 
effected and what increase in efficiency obtained by the introduction of the 
Divisional System on each of the State Railways? 

(b) What was the number of officers in each class- in each department 
and on each of the State Railways before the. introduction of this system 
and what it is now? 


b 
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(c) What is the percentage of working expenses against receipts under' 
the new system now and what was it before the introduction of this scheme? 

The Honourable Mr. D. T. CHADWICK : (a) The Divisional System 
w'as introduced on the Great Indian Peninsula Kailway from 1st November, 
1922, on the North Westefn Itailway from 1st October, 1924, and on the 
East Indian Kail way from 20th February, 1925. It is not possible to state 
in figures the saving which has been effected in expenditure or the increase 
obtained in efficiency as a direct result of introducing this system on these 
railways. 

(b) The total number of officers on the North Western Kailway and the 
combined East Indian e^nd Oudh and Kohilkhand Kailway before and after 
the introduction of the Divisional System was respectively : 

North Western Kailway — 224 and 214. 

East Indian and Oudh and Koliilkhand Railway — 295 and 278. 

As regards the details for each department separately, no useful com- 
jjarison can be made because with the introduction of the Divisional System 
a number of the appointments are common to all the principal depart- 
ments. As regards the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, the Divisional 
System w^as introduced over 2^ years before the Railway was taken over 
by the State and ffgiires of reductions are therefore not readily available. 

(c) The Honourable Member will find in Statement 7 of Volume II of 
the. Report on Indian Railways, page 50, the percentage of working expenses 
to gross earnings for each railway for the financial year 1924-25. Similar 
statements are to be found in Volume II of the Report for the previous 
year. Tlie Honourable Member will see that naturally from these statistics 
the changes in these ratios towards which the reorganisation on the Divi- 
sional System is only one factor. 

Allowances g ’.anted to Fron ’IEU Trades rou the Protection of 
THE KhTBEU Ra LWaY. 

93. The HonourabIiE Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS: 
Will the Government kindly state whether it has given any sort of grant 
or allowance to frontier tribes or Militia to guard the track of the new 
Khyber Railway? If so, what is the amount and period of such expen- 
diture ? 

The Honourable Mr. J. P. THOMPSON : Yes, Sir. The ultimate 
responsibility for the safety of the line rests with the Afridis and the 
Shinw\aris whose allowances were increased in 1921 for their co-operation 
over the raihvay by Rs. 1,12,000 annually. For the actual protection of 
the line 354 Khassadars are at present employed at an annual cost of 
Rs. 1,41,440. 

Guarantee of Appointments in the Railway Service to Students 
OF the Maclagan Engineering College, Lahore. 

94. The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS: Will 
the Government kindly state whether they propose to guarantee some 
appointments every year in their railway service for students who have 
successfully completed the course of Mechanical Engineers in the Maclagan 
Engineering College, Mughulpura, Lahore? If the answer be in the nega,- 
tive, will they state- the reason? If the answer be in the affirmative^ 
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will they kindly state what steps they propose to take to bring these students 
into 8ervio<‘ ; 

The Honourable Mr. D. T. CHADWICK : Government cannot 
guarantee posts to any particular college. It is contemplated that selected 
youths will be trained by Government, both in practice and theory, in this 
country and in England, in order to fit them for the superior branch of the 
Mechanical Engineering Department of State Railways. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS : Do not the 
present mechanical engineering colleges meet the requirements of the 
railways? There is the Maclagan Engineering College at Lahore and 1 
should like to know whether students who pass out of that college are fit 
for employment in the railway service? 

The Honourable Mr. D. T. CHADWICK : The answer, Sir, is that 
the students from any college will he eligible for selection for tlic further 
training that is required by the railways if they attain certain standards. 
As to the special merits of the Maclagan Engineering College in Lahore, 
I am afraid I have no personal knowledge whatever. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS : Will the 
Honourable Member kindly inquire and inform this House whether the 
Maclagan Engineering College does or does not fulfil the railway purpose for 
which it has been mainly founded? 

The Honourable Mr. D. T. CHADWICK: I think tlie Honourable 
Member must wait till the scheme that the Railway Board has in prepara- 
tion is published. 

Introduction of the Automatic Coupler System on Broad Gauge 

Bailways. 

95. The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS: Will 
the Government kindly state whether it is under contemplation to introduce 
the automatic coupler system on broad gauge railways in India? Will 
they state what will be the total cost of this new scheme, including 
the cost of strengthening the centre part of the underframes of rolling 
fetock? Why is it proposed to introduce this system? What amount do 
the Government expect to realise from the sale of buffers, and draw-bars 
scrapped, and what is their present value? 

Expected Savings consequent on the Introduction of the 
Automatic Coupler System on Broad Gauge Railways. 

96. The Honourable Rat Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS: Will 
the Government kindly state what savings they expect to make per ton 
per mile on these long distance trains with automatic couplers as compared 
with the present draw-bar system, laking into consideration the loss invoked 
in disposing of the draw-bars, buffers, etc., and the cost involved in ^^ur- 
chasing the new automatic couplers and of strengthening the centre part 
of the underframes of rolling stock? 

The Honourable Mr. D. T. CHADWICK : I propose to reply to 
questions Nos. 95 and 96 together. 

The Honou'rable Member is referred to the speech of the Honourable 
Sir (then Mr.) Clement Bindley, in the Council of State meeting, dated 

B 2 
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20th February, 1925, and the debate on this question in the LegislatWe 
Assembly on the 28th February', 1925. 

2. The final figures relating to the cost of the whole scheme are not 
available as important factors affecting that cost are still under further 
investigation. 


ELECTION TO THE PANEL OF THE STANDING COMMITTEE ON 

EMIGKATION. 

Thk Honouuaule the PltESlDENT : With reference to the motion 
adopted by the House on Wednesday last, I have to announce to the House 
that nominations to the panel of the Standing Committee on Emigration 
will be received by the Secretary till 12 noon on Thursday next, and that 
in the event of an election being necessary the election will be held on 
Monday, the 22nd February. 

BILLS PASSED BY THE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY LAID ON 

THE TABLE. 

Tiik SECRETARY of the COUNCIL: Sir, in accordance with Rule 25 
of the Indian Legislative Rules, I lay on the table copies of a Bill to amend 
the Presidency-towns Insolvency Act, 1909, and the Provincial Insolvency 
Act, 1920, and of a Bill to consolidate and amend the law relating to the 
naturalization in British India of aliens resident therein, which were passed 
by the Legislative Assembly at its meeting held on the 10th February, 1926. 

RESOLUTION RE APPOINTMENT OF A ROYAL COMMISSION TO 
INVESTIGATE INTO THE WORKING OF THE INDIAN CONSTI- 
TUTION. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : I understand tliat some arrange- 
ment has been arrived at in regard to the first Resolution^ in the name of 
the Honourable Mr. Setlma. I should like to have that confirmed in order 
not to embarrass the Honourable Member by calling on liim to move the 
Resolution. 

The Honourable Mr. J. GRERAR (Home Secretary) : Sir, in view 
of tlie great importance of the issues raised by my Honourable friend's 
Resolution, the Honourable the Home Member is particularly anxious to 
1)0 in tliis House when the Resolution is moved. He is unfortunately 
detained by very urgent business in another place to-day, and it is proposed, 
with the concurrence of my Honourable friend opposite, that the Resolu- 
lion standing in his name be placed. on the list of business on Thursday, 
the 18th instant. I trust that course will commend itself to the House. 


RESOLUTION RE THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON AGRICULTURE. 

The Honourable Mr. K. C. ROY (Bengal: Nominated Non-official): 
With your permission, Sir, I beg to move : 

“ That this Council recommends to the Governor General in Council to lay on the 
table of this Hou^e the correspondence that has passed between the Government of 
India, the Secretary of State and the Pro\dncial Governments on the question of the 
appointment of a Royal Commission on Agriculture ”, 

This Council recommends to the Governor General in Conncil to urge upon His 
Majesty’s Government the appointment forthwith of a Royal Commission to investigate 
and inquire into the working of the present Indian constitution and to formulate a 
scheme for the establishment of responsible government in India.** 
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Sir, 1 make no apology to this House for bringing this very simple 
motion before them. This is only a formal motion and asks for the publi- 
cation of the papers, and 1 feel already indebted to the Honourable Sir 
Muhammad Habibullah, whose appointment as the Leader of this House 
we all welcome, for placing certain papers and correspondence that passed 
between the Government of India and the Provincial Governments on the 
table of the Legislative Assembly, and I hope, Sir, he will meet our wishes 
by placing the papers and correspondence that passed between the Govern- 
ment of India and the Secretary of State on the table of this House. Sir, 
I have adopted this normal Parliamentary formula to give this House an 
opportunity of debating this important question, that is the appointment 
of a Eoyal Commission on Agriculture, and I hope the House will bear with 
me for a few minutes on the subject. 

From the correspondence which has been placed on the table of the 
Legislative Assembly, it is evident that the initiative for the Royal Com- 
mission did not come from the Provinces. It either came from the 
Government of India or from the Secretary of State. In my opinion, it 
was a very unusual procedure to adopt when we consider that Agriculture 
is a provincial transferred subject. I however find, Sir, that when the 
official communication from the Government of India was sent out to the 
provinces, it met with a cold response from some of the major provinces, 
while others welcomed it. For 'the benefit of this House, I will read only 
two letters, one from the Government of Bombay, which has given a very 
cogent answer to the Government of India. The Bombay Government 
states : 

'* I am to state that in the opinion of this Government the problems of agriculture 
are largely local in character and even the results of general research frequently require 
prior local investigation before they can be applied successfully to any particular area. 
The Government of India are aware that much useful work has been done in this 
Presidency as in other Provinces in defining local problems and determining their 
solution. An extension of those activities has been limited only by the financial 
stringency from which this Presidency, in common with other Provinces, has suffered. 
The Government of Bombay recognise that the findings of a Eoyal Commission on 
Agriculture would throw much light on numerous important problems connected with 
that industry. In particular, should the appointment of the Commission result, as is 
anticipated in para. 1 of your letter, in research work on a larger scale than hitherto 
being undertaken by the Government of India, it would be of very great value. The 
Government of Bombay, however, believe that much of the work of the Commission 
would require to he supplemented by local investigation which they, and possibly other 
Provincial Governments, may bo unable to undertake in their present situation **. 

I will now come, Sir, to the Government of Bihar, which is presided 
over by a distinguished Civil Servant. After welcoming in a few sentences 
the ap»pointment of a Eoyal Commission, the Government of Bihar says : 

“ The Local Government think, however, that the attention of the Eoyal Commission 
should be called, at the outset, to the necessity of considering separately the problems 
of the various parts of India. Owing to local circumstances, these problems vary in 
the different provinces, and it would seem desirable that the Commission should report 
separately on the circumstances of the main divisions of the country in the same way 
as was done by the Indian Sugar Committee. While it may be possible to recommend 
the general lines of policy applicable to India as a whole, the area is so vast and the 
local conditions are so diverse that if such recommendations are to be of practical use, 
supplemented by specific advice as to the special measures required in 
the different parts of India, which have so far developed on different lines.’* 

Against these opinions, Sir, there are the views of the other Provincial' 
Governments. They have stipulated that , the importance of the question 
of land revenue, land assessment and agricultural indebtedness should be 
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clearly kept out of the purview of this Commission. They have also stipu- 
lated that they should be given a chance of expressing an opinion on the 
personnel of the Royal Commission, and they think that there should be no 
interference with the ministerial responsibility in the provinces. Under 
these circumstances, the question is, whether my Honourable friend Sir 
Muhammad Habibiillah was right in advising the appointment of a Royal 
Commission on Agriculture. 

This now brings me to a most important question, and that is the rights 
and privileges of tliis House. After the two memorable speeches which the 
Secretary of State and His Excellency the Viceroy made last autumn, there 
was a belief tliat a Royal Commission would be appointed. The matter 
was brought to the notice of the Legislative Assembly by Mr. Ranga Iyer, 
who asked: “Do the Secretary of State for India and the Governor General 
in Council agree that a special Commission should be appointed for this 
purpose, and Mr. Bhore on behalf of the Government replied : 

A special commission is not in the present circumstances considered necessary.’* 

and only two months after this we have the announcement of the appoint- 
ment of a Royal Commission. Now, Sir, in appointing this Royal Commis- 
sion, the Government of India have followed a peculiar procedure. The 
appointment of a Royal Commission, Sir, I take it, is the prerogative of 
the Crown, and the Crown appoints a Royal Commission on the advice oi 
the British Government, and possibly of the Government of India, because 
the Government of India is the agent of the British Government in this 
country. But a novel procedure has been followed. All the Provincial 
Governments have been consulted not only on the terms, but also as to 
the advisability of appointing a Royal Commission. And who were the 
people left out? The Central Legislature. The Central Legislature, Sir, 
has got to find the money. It has to pass Bills, if any are required on the 
findings of the Royal Commission. I think. Sir, in this matter a most 
unjust treatment has been meted out to this House. 

I will now, Sir, refer briefly to the terms of reference. I feel very 
strongly that the Government of India have tied down the Royal Commis- 
sion too much. Thev have given a guarantee to the provinces that the 
Royal Commission will not in any way trench upon the ministerial field. 
But this is not the practice in other parts of the British Empire, parti- 
cularly in the Dominions where agriculture is the primary industry. I will 
onlv give you the instance of what is done in Canada. It is provided in 
section 95 of the British North America Act that : 

“ in each province the Legislature may make laws in relation to agriculture in the 
Province.** 

It is also declared that : 

“ the Parliament of Canada may from time to time make laws in relation to 
agriculture in all or any of the nrovinces, and that any law of the Legislatnre of a 
jjrovince shall have effect in and for the province as long and as far only as it is 
not repugnant to any Act of the Parliament of Canada." 

In other words the right of concurrent legislation by the Domuiioii 
Pnrlinment and Provincial Legislatures is expressly established hi the 
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Dominion. What is the cause of our departure? Why should not the 
Commission have a free hand in the matter? Why do you tie them down? 

Now, Sir, I come to another important factor, that is an important 
omission from the terms of reference. The terms of reference make a 
great show of rural economy and indicate a great desire to* develop rural 
welfare and prosperity. But how can this be done when you have left out 
of the terms of reference the land revenue? You have left out the question 
of assessment. This question has not been examined for a very long 
time. It was examined by the Hobhouse Committee in 1907, not from the 
point of view of rural economy or agricultural welfare,, but from the point 
of efficient administration and administrative control. It was also tackled 
in a very small way by Lord Chelmsford and Mr. Montagu in connection 
with the Beforms Scheme. Now that we are considering rural economy 
and rural welfare we have to consider this question. The Government of 
India are afraid of vested interests; they are afraid of meeting the situa- 
tion to-day; but. Sir, the proletariat, which is gaining authority, will very 
soon assert itself and will demand a complete re-examination of rural con- 
ditions in India. We are only deferring the evil day and we are doing 
nothing. In moving my Resolution, I should like to make it absolutely 
clear that I am not opposed to the Eoyal Commission. In fact I welcome 
it, but I am sorry that the great object which His Excellency has in view 
and which he has more than once emphasized In this House will not be 
fully realised by the Commission which my friend the Honourable Sir 
Muhammad Habibullah wishes to appoint. With these words I commend 
my Resolution to the notice of the House. 

The Honourable Mr. PHIROZE C. SETHNA (Bombay ; Non-Muham- 
madan) : Sir, the Honourable Mr. Roy, in moving his Resolution, began in 
a manner as if to imply that he did not approve of the appointment of rJie 
Royal Agricultural Commission. Proceeding further he has given us his 
reasons for what ho finds wanting in the proposed terms of reference and 
he has told us that he certainly favours the appointment of the Commis- 
sion. I welcome the Resolution because it will give the Honourable Mem- 
bers of this House an opportunity of knowing how the terms of reference 
were arrived at, etc. It seems that my friend the Honourable Mr. Roy 
has had an advantage over us because, if I heard him correctly, he has been 
supplied by the Department concerned with the correspondence exchanged 
Iietween the Government of India and the different provinces. We have 
not seen the same, and I therefore support this Resolution so that the 
Members of this House may know what correspondence has passed in re- 
gard to the appointment of this Commission. 

Personally I am very strongly in favour of the appointment of this Com- 
mission. I have advocated this frequently. Even in the Council of State 
nearly three years ago I moved a Resolution asking for the appointment 
of a Committee for a survey of the economic conditions of the people ci 
India with special reference to the conditions of the agricultural population, 
and I find, Sir, that His Excellency the Viceroy was pleased to make a 
reference to that Resolution in the course of the speech which he made to 
this House six days ago. In this Council and outside I have always urged 
that because three men out of four in this country live on the income of 
the soil, improvement in the conditions of agriculture must be given greater 
attention to than is at present done both by the Central and the Provincial 
■Governments. I may be permitted, with your permission, to quote a few 
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lines ifroin a speech I made just a year ago at the annual meeting of the- 
•Central Bank of India. I observed then: 

“ Agriculture, the premier industry of the country, has a great future before it, 
but it needs to be fostered, as is being tried in Madras, by institutions such as land 
mortgage bank%. I commend the f^sightedness of the Madras Government to the 
Government of Bombay as well as other Provincial Governments in the matter. As 
regards industries, the example of Japan and Germany should be pressed into service 
and industrial banks started under proper control by the State. As long ago as 1919, 
Government were willing to appoint a committee to inquire into the subject, but nothing 
has so far been done.“ 

I said this 12 months ago, and I am glad to find that something definite 
has been done and that a Commission is to be appointed. 

Another reason why I welcome this Resolution is that the announcement 
of the appointment of this Commission had created a suspicion in the minds 
of some people and reference has been mode in the press to perhaps some 
ulterior motives which the Government have in view. His Excellency the 
Viceroy 1 know has answered that charge, but a perusal of the papers 
asked foi* in the Resolution between tlie Government of India and the 
Secretary of State will convince the whole country, and tliat portion of the 
press particularly which 1 have referred to, that there is no such ulterior 
motive behind it, and for that reason 1 trust the Honourable Member in 
charge will welcome the Resolution of my friend Mr. K. C. Roy. 

One other r(^ason for asking for the papers is that if they are submittid 
to the House, it will enable the Members to know and to see if any reoom- 
mc/ndations have been made by the Government of India to the Provincial 
Governn}ents or by the Provincial Governments to the Government of 
India in regard to the personnel of this Commission. As this House is 
aware, there was much criticism in regard to the personnel of the Royal 
Currency Commission. I do not mean to refer to that at any length 
to-day. I will only say in brief that if we go by cities, it was held, and 
rightly held, that out of 10 members of the Royal Currency Commission, as 
many as five had intimate relations with the trade of Calcutta, whilst there 
was only one representative from the city of Bombay ; and I am sure that 
Govcminent will admit that Bombay is as large and important a commer- 
cial city as Calcutta, or even more so. If next, different businesses are taken 
into account, then again we find that, whilst there are five members of the 
Currency Commission intimately connected with, the Imperial Bank of 
India, and one member intimately connected with exchange tanks, and 
although the Honourable the Finance Member is very anxious that Indian 
banking should prosper and be greatly increased, yet not one single mem- 
ber connected with any of the Indian banks has found a place on that Com- 
mission. If these papers which the Honourable Mr. Roy has asked for are 
placed on the table, it will enable Members to make suggestions to the 
Honourable Member in charge for Agriculture in regard to the personnel. 
We quite realise that this is the prerogative of His Majesty the King), but 
surely, Sir, His Majesty is not personally acquainted with the men he 
appoints or knows their qualifications. He has perforce to rely on the 
recommendations made by the men on the spot. 

I would certainly urge that certain claims are not ignored. I hope 
that the Forest Department will not be ignored. Forestry has much to do 
with Agriculture, and I for one would certainly suggest that a forest ex- 
pert be put on this Commission. Further, I do hope that an industrialist 
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connected with the textile industry of this country is also put on this 
Commission. The House may naturally ask why an industrialist is connected 
with the textile industry? The reason is this. India is the second largest 
producer of cotton in the whole world. A very large proportion of it is 
consumed by the mills in the country. Therefore, textile industrialists 
must have a say in this matter because of the kind of cotton that they re- 
quire for their own wants and because of the cotton that is necessary for 
export purposes. And in this connection it may interest the House to 
know, if they are not aware already, that several textile industrialists 
on the Bombay side are largely interested in the cultivation of large staple' 
cotton in Sind and elsewhere, and that, Sir, to my mind is a very strong 
jeason for not leaving out such an industrialist from the personnel of this 
Commission. 

Again, Sir, as the Commerce Department may well be aware, whilst at 
the present moment a very large number of bales are exported to Japan it 
is quite possible that in the near ifuture if the staple of cotton grown in 
this country" is not improved tliere will be a considerable diminution in the 
export of Indian cotton to Japan. Japan wants to be independent oi 
India if she can in the matter of its cotton purchases. Japan has large 
interests in China. They are already growing cotton there to a certain 
extent, but Chinese cotton has a very short staple, and so far they have not 
hec'ii jihle to grow cotton of the same staple as, say, Broach. Therefore, it 
is to our interest to grow more cotton of the larger staple so that we may 
not lose the markets to which we export our cotton to-day, and which we 
are bound to lose if no proper interest is taken in iTiis question. I therefore 
appeal to the Honourable Member in charge to consider the suggestions 
I have made, and I do hope the personnel will be such that there will be 
no room for criticism in the case of tin’s Agricultural Commission as there 
was in the case of the Eoyal Currency Commission. With these remarks I 
stronpily support the Besolution of my Honiourablo friend Mr. K. C. Boy. 

The Honourable Sir MUHAMMAD HABIBULLAH (Member for 
Education, Health and Lands) : Sir, it is indeed a matter of very groat 
pleasure to me that on the very first non-official day of the first Session 
of this reconstituted House tlie place of honour has been given to a 
subject of such vital importance to India. Indeed, it is one more proof, 
if proof wore needed, of the earnestness and the abiding interest which 
the Members of this House have always evinced in the amelioration cf the 
condition of the agricultural classes of this pre-eminently agricultural 
country. It must be confessed that agriculture is, and will continue to 
be, the primary industry of India. We all know that 3 out of 4 people 
in tliis country depend on agriculture for their livelihood. It was I think 
Dean Swift wdio uttered the truism that anyone who enables two blades 
of grass or two ears of corn to grow where only one grew before is a real 
patriot. I therefore, Sir, welcome this opportunity of hearing the views 
of this House in regard to this important question of agriculture. 

T think I may dispose of the Besolution now under discussion in one 
single word. As the Honourable the Mover of the Besolution has already 
pointed out, on a demand made by the other House, I have already laid 
on the table the correspondence which passed between the Government of 
India and the Provincial Governments and from which the Honourable 
the Mover has already quoted. This Resolution now asks me to lay on 
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the table of this House not only the correspondence which passed be- 
tween the Government of India and the Provincial Governments but also 
that which passed between the Government of India and the Secretary 
of State. 1 may at once say that I accept the Eesolution an^ agree to 
pJace on the table that correspondence* as well, 

I think I may pass in brief review a few of the observations — I shall 
certainly not call them criticisms, — ^which have been made by the Honour- 
able Mr. K. C. Hoy. He seems to suspect that two, at any rate, of 
the Local Governments have been seized with a feeling of lukewarmness 
in welcoming the constitution of this Commission. He will give me credit 
if I affirm that 1 am more accustomed to read official correspondence than 
he has had the opportunity of doing, and I am in a better position to 
interpret the language of official documents than he can be. I challenge 
my Honourable friend to point out a single word in the communications of 
those two Governments wherein they express anything like dissent from 
the proposal that was put forward before them. They have, in common 
with other Provincial Governments, welcomed the Royal Commission, but 
they add or they make some supplementary suggestions. The Govern- 
ment of Bombay very naturally in its present financial position sees that 
if any recommendations are made by the Royal Commission which would 
involve an additional financial burden, it may probably be impossible for 
it to foot the Bill; and it has therefore, if I read that Governments mind 
correctly, registered its claim in advance for such financial assistance as 
it may have to apply for wlien the recommendations of the Royal Com- 
mission are finally known. The Bihar and Orissa Government has very 
rightly brought to our notice the fact that besides questions of all-India 
interest, there arc questions of peculiar interest and peculiar difficulties 
which confront every province, and that the Royal Commission had better 
devote soTne of its time and attention to examining and exploring those 
particular difficulties and favour the provinces with suggestions for their 
solution. We lin.ve indeed met that demand by making it quite plain, 
quite clear, that the Royal Commission will, while making investigations 
in any province, put itself in direct communication with the Local Gov- 
ernment and take such evidence as it can with the help and assistance of 
the Minister in charge of Agriculture, co-operation and other departments 
connected tlierewith. There is therefore no fear to apprehend: 

12 Noov. anywhere that the Royal Commission should 

not try and help each and every province to solve whose difficulties it has 
been established. I may therefore assure my Honourable friend that he 
might iav the time being dismiss from his mind any suspicion that any 
Local Government is lukewarm about this Commission. I may give him 
the assurance that every Government welcomes it. 

I think I will take next in order the complaint — if I may use^ such a 
strong word — which he made in regard to the change in the attituefe of 
the Government of India, if I have understood him aright, as explained 
in another place in answer to a question which was definitely asked. I 
think he drew our attention to a question that was asked by Mr. Ranga 
Iyer and to the answer given by Government that there was no intention 
at that time of appointing a Royal Commission. Let us be quite sure 
about the dates. The speech of His Excellency the Viceroy to the two 

*The whole of the correspondence is printed as Appendix A to these proceedings. 
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Houses of the Legislature was made on the 20th of August, 1925; and in 
that speech His Excellency had distinctly and clearly given expression 
to this view: 

“ My Government while giving duo attention to industries in the restricted sense 
of the term are determined, so far as circumstances permit, not to ne^lect^ the interests 
of what is really the greatest of all Indian industries, namely, agriculture. I know 
from my discussions with the Secretary of State that my Government can rely upon 
his most cordial support of this policy. The direct responsibility of the Government 
of India for agricultural development in the provinces ceased with the inception of the 
Reforms. In view, however, of tho paramount importance of agriculture as the basic 
industry of the people of India of the improbability of Provincial Government.^ Ufing 
in a position to undertake research on the scale required and of the necessity for co- 
ordihating activities in the wide field of agricultural development, the Central Govern- 
ment must continue to play a humble part in agricultural progress.” 

And tlion he foreshadowed the ajipointincnt of a central Agricultural 
Board to co-ordinate the activities of the various provinces. Well, five 
days after that speech had been delivered, a question was asked whether 
the Government intended the appointment of a Eoyal Commission. Five 
days was not Jong enougli to have enabled the Government of India to 
have come to a conclusion different from that which His Excellency 
the Viceroy had announced in opening the Session, and the inevitable 
reply therefore was that the Government of India had no present intention 
of embarking on Die appointment of a Royal Commission; and in the 
course of his speech on the 20th January, 1926, while opening the Session 
of the other House His Excellency has given full, exhaustive and cogent 
reasons as to why lie and his Government came to tlie conclusion that 
a question of such magnitude, of such inqiortancc and of such vRal interest 
cannot be' solved merely by the establishment of a Central Board r/ 
Agriculture, but that it sliould be handled in all its bearings by a Royal 
Commission, and that he and his Government had come to that con- 
clusion with the assent of His Majesty. The interval between the two 
was utilised for the fiurposc of giving to this important question that 
consideration which it indeed deserves ; and as a result of tliat con- 
sideration it was found, and very rightly found, that the interests were so 
diverse, tho questions were so complicated, tho issues were so important, 
that nothing short of a Royal Commission could be expected to handle 
them effectively and successfully. 

Well, Sir, I think 1 have been next asked, why the Legislature was 
not given an opportunity of expressing its opinion before this Royal Com- 
mission w^as actually announced. I think I have already made it suffi- 
ciently plain that so far as this •House is concerned, we have been, 
from time to time, supplied by it with its view's and opinions as to the 
course of action which would have pleased it most. From the year 1923, 
definite Resolutions were being moved in this House advising, suggesting, 
rather pressing, the need, for a comprehensive investigation into the 
agricultural conditions of this wide Empire. Indeed one or two Resolu- 
tions were framed on lines which, if they were read once more, will give 
a clear indication that they are the lines on which the terms of reference 
are based now. I shall certainly not deny the same credit to the other 
House. Indications have not been wanting even there of the earnestness, 
the enthusiasm and the interest displayed by its Members. They have 
constantly asked questions which suggested that the Government of 
India must take some definite action in this direction. They have tabled 
various Resolutions suggesting the appointment of this committee and 
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that to investigate into particular problems which are germane to tho 
agricultural prosperity of India. We have haa, therefore, a clear indica* 
tion of the direction in which the wind is blowing. We knew as a perfect 
certainty that this House as well as the other were eager, were anxious 
that the Government of India should do something for the purpose of 
solving this all-important problem which is at the very root of the welfare, 
happiness and prosperity of no less than three-fourths of the entire popula- 
tion of India. We therefore took time by the forelock and we applied 
our minds to the consideration of that question; and we in the first instance 
came io the conclusion that tliis could be solved by merely setting up a 
Central body which would co-ordinate the work of the provinces and 
bring about the desired millennium. We had to revise that view in the 
light ot facts which were placed before us. We came, therefore, to the 
deliberal (‘ concUishni that we must not any more pursue the idea of 
merely installing a ('entral llojtrd to tackle, a problem of this magnitude, 
but that we should call to our aid a Royal Commission which will survey* 
tlu‘ whol(‘ held and make recommendations with the object of bringing ba 
advance in this the ])remier industry of India. I should, therefore, think, 
Sir, that then^ has been no disrespect shown either to this House or to the 
other in the conclusion which w(‘ reached. Tlie Honourable Member 
quoted for our information the practice and rules wliich obtain in Canada, 
and iiupuired why wc^ have alk>w('d agriculture, which is the basic industry 
of India, to he consigned, so to say, to the limbo of insignificance by its 
being called a transferred and a provincial subject, and in which the Gov- 
ernment of India find themselves helpless to take any direct action. Well, 
Sir, it may academically be profitable to compare notes with other Domi- 
nions and countries in the world, but T must submit at the same time that 
we have got to remember the fact that our constitution, our procedure and 
our governmental methods are different to those obtaining in either 
(^anada or other Dominions. The Reforms have brought about a change. The 
change is there. We have, all to accept it, and having accepted it, we 
have got to work in a way so as to secure the object in view. The 
()bject in view undoubtedly was the advancement of the agricultural popu- 
lation. That, we hope, to secure, in spite of the fact that Agriculture 
is a i ran sf erred provincial subject, by the appointment of this Royal 
(-ommission. I wish our f)roceduro was different. I wish agriculture had 
been entirely a central subject, but it is only my pious hope. I cannot 
change the Constitution. I cannot go back on the Reforms. It is, there- 
fore, quite necessary to bear in mind that, while we attempt to do any- 
thing, we should do nothing which wcflild offend against the very frame- 
work of the Reforms. 

Then tlu' Honourable the Mover raised a complaint that wo have 
excluded from the terms of reference questions regarding land ownership, 
land tenure, assessments of land revenue and so on. Sir, my own idea 
of the questions regarding land ownership and land tenure is absolutely 
different from the idea of the Honourable Member who has moved this 
Resolution. I think these questions are so complex and so complicated 
that it vnM not be possible for a Commission set up for a different pumosc 
to bring under its ambit an investigation, an exploration, into questions 
bristling with such intricacies. Indeed, these questions differ from pro- 
vince to province, nay more; they differ in parts of the same provinco. 
Tins by itself would justify the appointment of a separate Commission.- 
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:and it is not desirable that these intricate questions should be dealt with' 
“by a Commission of this sort which has been set up with a definite object. 
Further, land ownership, land tenure and other cognate questions are 
^ready dealt with by the local Legislatures. There are laws in the various 
provinces which regulate the land ownership and land tenure. Those 

laws are amended from time to time as the necessity for them becomes 
urgent. Some of the Local Governments have at the present moinont 
legislation on hand for these specific purposes, and I sTiould certainly not 
think that it is within the purview of a Commission like this to make 
definite reconiniendations on these questions. 

As regards the land revenue assessment and I may add, water rate 
as well, which in some provinces is regarded as an integral part of the 
land revenue administration, the recommendations of the Joint Parlia- 
mentary Committee to enact legislation regarding them are there. In 

answer to a question hy an Honourable Member opposite this morning, 

I said that four provinces have already introduced this legislation. One 
other province lias got it ready, luid other provinces have already applied 
t-lieir minds, and it is ex|)ei ted^tliat that legislation will also be introduced 
in the near future. Here again, let me repeat that these are not ques- 
tions which could have been included within the purview of tlie (3om- 
missiou which we have appointed. But, I confess, Sir, that there may 
be particular occasions when possibh this Commission might have to 
deal with questions rt'garding land ownership and tenancy, though not 

directly hut incidentally, and 1 am tempted to read from one of the 

papers which T jilaced on the table. Secretary of State while accepting 

that recoinnnuidation has added these observations: 

“ I agree tliat tlie Commission, if for no other rea.son than tliat it is not (|ini1iiied, 
cannot be expected to deal witli such questions as the relationship between landlords 
and tenants, land revenue systems, n.ssessmerits or irrigation charges. Neverthelcs.s it 
is inevitable that wit.ne.sse.s will refer to them during inquiry, and I do not think that 
the Commission should he precluded from examining witnesses on them with a view 
to eliciting whether, and to what extent, present conditions of agriculture, etc., are 
affected by them.^and although the Commis.sion should certainly not investigate these 
subjects or make specific recommendations in respect of them, I consider it should 
not be precluded from referring to them as matters directly ronnected with the main 
question under inquiry." 

Now, in the light of this clear pronouncement of tlic Secretary of State, 
T take it that the fears wliich the Honourable Mover lias expressed will 
disappear, and that ho will ace that, although these are not the direct 
subject-matter of investigation, still the Commission will deal with them, 
if they feel that they arc connected with some issues which they are investi- 
gating and for the determination of which they consider that evidence is 
necossarv or evideneo has already boon taken. And I repeat the words of 
the Secretary of State once more : 

“ The Commission should not ho precluded from referring to other matlers directly 
oonnected with tlie main que.stion under inquiry." 

T am indeed grateful to my friend the Honourable Mr. Setlina for having 
drawn my attention to what he considers would he a very satisfactory and 
reasonable constitution of the Royal Commission. Well I thank him for 
the suggestions which he has made and while I assure him that I shall 
certainly consider them very carefully, it must at the same time be re- 
cognised that by the very nomenclature the Commission is Royal, and as 
such the appointment of members to a Royal Commission is entirely the 
Tirerogative of the Crown and the matter, as was already stated by His 
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Excellency the Viceroy in his speech the other day, is now engaging the* 
attention of the Secretary of State. We shall certainly endeavour that the 
constitution of this Commission is such that it contains members who will' 
bring the requisite knowledge and tlic requisite experience to bear on the 
solution of the issues, important as they are, with which they are en- 
trusted, and I do hope that, when the Commission is actually announced, 
it will meet with universal approval. Having therefore, Sir, accepted the 
Resolution in its entirety, and having just attempted to make a few re- 
marks on the observations made by my nourablc friend, I do not think 
there is anything more left for the Honourable Member except to withdraw 
his Resolution. 

The Honourable Mr. V. RAMADAS PANTULU (Madras : Non- 
Muhammadan) : Sir, the House is indeed grateful to the Honourable Mr. 
K. C. Roy for raising this very important debate* on a very formal motion. 
If the public has any suspicion of the way in wliic-h this Royal Commission 
has been brought into existence, the public is not to blame for it, but the 
Govenirnent of India arc entirely to blamti for it. After the assurance 
His Excellency the Viceroy has given, I am not going to say that we 
are going to read any dark political motive into this Commission; 
but if tlie Government had shown tlie consideration which they 
ought to show to tlie Central Legislature by taking it into their confidence 
before recommending tlie tenns of reference to His Majesty's Government, 
it would have given greater satisfaction. In fact we only heard of this 
Commission when His Excellency made this announcement, and I expect 
we sliall hear the final stages of the accomplishment of the scheme only 
when the Government ask for a grant for the expenditure of this Com- 
mission. I think this is hardly the way in which the Central Legislature 
ought to be treated and the country ought to be treated in a matter of this 
importance. Therefore, whatever suspicions may be entertained in this . 
matter are entirely due to the very unsatisfactory way in which the 
Government ushered this Commission into existence. 

Then, Sir, there are one or two matters about which one is a little 
apprehensive. I would only mentk n them so that the Honourable the 
Leader of the House may use his influence with the Government with re- 
gard to widening the scope of the inquiry. This House is aware that the 
Joint Parliamentary Committee in their report have drawn attention to the 
fact that of all taxes land revenue al ne is levied without legislative sanc- 
tion, and that they have made a significant recommendution in the report, 
namely, that “ tliey proposed tliat the process of revising the land revenue 
settlement ought to be brought into close regulation by Statute as soon as 
possible.** In Madras we liave been struggling to get some legislation 
passed in this direction for the last six years and we are nearing the com- 
pletion of the life of the second term of the reformed Councils, nnd yet we 
were told, in answer to a question the other day, that the matter is still 
under the consideration of the Government of India. What the Govern- 
ment of India ought really to have done was first to tackle this question 
by placing the land revenue assessment and the land revenue policy of 
Government on a ’sound basis before they advocated this Commission. After 
all the Members of this House cannot deny that, whatever measures may 
be devised for the improvement of agriculture in this country, they cannot 
succeed unless you improve the condition of the agriculturist, and that iL 
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can be improved only by a sound and humane l&nd revenue policy, moder- 
ation of assessment, and helping the ryot by making the periodical settle- 
ments in such a way as not to make them oppressive. In the province 
from which I come three very important districts are in the throes of the 
periodical settlement, and what the people of these districts want is that 
this question of land revenue settlement should be placed on a statutory 
basis before the settlements are undertaken, and that an investigation into 
the conditions of the people of the i)rovince should be undertaken with, a 
view to seeing wliether they can pay the additional taxation. But it is 
proposed to increase iinmodiatcly the land revenue by 25 per cent. A con- 
cession w’as made in regard to Tanjore, after an agitation, that it would 
be reduced to 18J, hut all that is done before the necessary inquiry is 
made and the assessment subjected to legislative control as recommended 
by the Joint Committee. It is this reversing of the process and not deal- 
ing with the recommendations of thex Joint Committee before appointing 
this lioyal Commission that lias caused suspicion. It looks as though the 
Gov(;rniue.nt want to derive a larger revenue. I do not say it is not a 
legitimate object. Being the largest industry in the country, if there is 
an increase in the agriculturists' income, the Government may be entitled 
to a. share of it. J3ut this inquiry to some people means a method of 
finding out reasons for enhancing the land revenue and therefore there 
is a suspicion about it. I cannot conceal that -fact. The Government 
would have been trusted much more by the people if they had 
first carried out the recommendations of the Joint Committee. 
Another matter which I wish to allude to is this. There is also 
some little suspicion that this inquiry might result, after all, in benefiting 
outside agencies and not the Indian agriculturists. The agriculturists will 
be benefited to some extent I have no doubt, but on most former occasions 
these (Commissions have resulted in greater benefits to other people than 
the persons for whom they are intended. If as a result of this inquiry it 
is found that certain kinds of chemical manures and implements are neces- 
sary for this country, it will enable the foreign capitalist to export larger 
quantities of them to this country. While to-day manures which are avail- 
able here are exported every day to other countries, we may . be asked to 
import manures from other countries if the expert opinion arrived at by this 
Commission says that this is the best thing for us to do. W^hy do I say 
this? I am not merely speculating. The Madras Government in its 
Agricultural Department asked for the stoppage of the export of bone meal, 
oilcake and fish manure which are available in abundance in the Madras 
Presidency. We were told that if the export of these things was prevent- 
ed it would lower the price and therefore the supply would be curtailed. 
Well it may be that such economic theory may do in some cases, but T do 
not think it would do in this case. We all know bone is a bye-produet ai^d 
oilseeds are not grown on any economic theory. The fishermen are not 
likely to change, their occupations, and therefore this economic theory of 
reducing the supply by preventing export has no application to these 
manures. Still it is pressed and the Agricultural Department’s efforts to 
get these exports stopped have proved a failure. Unless you therefore 
tackle these questions in a really svmpathetic spirit and come to the rescue 
of the people with genuine sympathy for their indigenous wants, very little 
good will result from this Commission. 

In my province the population per hundred acres of culturable land is 
125, and calculations show that an agriculturist has not more than three- 
quarters of an acre to labour upon on the average. On that three-quarters 
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of an acre he has to raise all sorts of necessities for the sustenance of him- 
self and his family. An agriculturist in my province, and I am speaking 
from personal knowledge, is not backward. He knows the art <^f agricul- 
ture; and many authorities I have consulted agree that the agriculturist in 
•India is not by any means a backward or primitive labourer.. as is sometimes 
sought to be made out. He knows his work. Therefore the question of 
intensive production must be tackled from an intimate knowledge of the 
conditions obtaining in India. On these questions we shall be thankful to 
Government if they tackle them from the purely indigenous point of view, 
And not merely from tlie point of view of foreign experts. Economic 
theories of foreign exports are sometimes fallacious, and therefore I would 
request the Government of India in nominiiting the personnel of tliLs Com- 
mission to liav() regard to the desire that Indians wlio are acquainted Math 
llie conditions of Indian agriculture should be appointed in a j>reponderat- 
i)ig number. Of course Me do want foreign experts to give us teclinical and 
scientific advice, but 1 think after all they are not the only best advisers 
in a matter like agriculture, where local condiiions must be studied. There- 
fore, w’hile Ma* welcome tlie advice of foreign experts, the Government of 
India, M^e ihinlc, would do well to recommend a preponderating Indian 
clement and only such Indians as are directly interested in agriculture and 
have got a first-liand knowdedge of agricultural conditions in this country 
ought to he recommended to sit on this Commission. If all this is done, 
1 am sure something M'ill come of it. I am also glad to know from the 
Honoiirahlo the Leader of the House that though not directly but indirectly 
the question of tlie land revenue system and of tenures will 
be (ionsiderod by this Commission, and T hoi)e this inquiry M’ill be under- 
taken very soon. The land revenue policy of Government M’as settled 30 
years ago and a groat deal of change has taken place in the country since 
then, and that policy requires very urgent consideration, and therefore the 
materials to he collected for this inquiry should be collected a.s soon as 
possible. Witli these observations and in the liope that the Government of 
India in recommending the personnel of tlio Commission, if they have not 
already done so, will take into consideration my request that it ought to 
be ])ri*poTiderntingly Indian and that Indians first-hand Imowledge of 

agricultural conditions in this country should be appeintod to sit on this 
(Vanmission. 1 beg to siqiport the Besolutioii. 

1'iiE HoNouaAijLE Seth GOVINT) DAS (Central Province.s : General): 
Sir, I also rise to make a few remarks on the Hesolution of my Honourable 
friend Mr. K. C. Boy, but before I come to my subject T M’ish io make a 
few ])(irsoiial observations. I am perhaps-,. Sir, the youngest ineniber of 
this House. The Assembly to which I had tlie honour to belong till the 
other day always treated me Math the utmost indulgence and kindness, 
and T hope you, Sir, and the Honourable Members of “this House, will 
extend to mo the same kindness, although we may not ace eye to eye in 
all the matters M^hich are brought before this House. I think, Sir, I may 
bo considered to represent tlie younger generation of this country, and 
T am afraid. Sir, their views arc soincM’hat more advanced than- the views 
of many of the Honourable Members here, but I think, Sir, they will appre- 
ciate the vicM's of the younger generation. 

Nom’ coming to the subject I may point out that I belong to the class of 
.landholders who have much to do Math agriculture and its problems*. But 
at the very outset I may mention, Sir, that this is not a matter which con- 
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43erns landholders only but the whole country. When we consider, as the 
Honourable the Leader of tlie House has just said, that 8 persons out of 
4 are directly connected with the agricultural industry of this couiitry, and 
that another 15 per cent, of the population is indirectly dependent upon 
the agricultural property of this country. Besides this, Sir, the industrial 
progress of the country also depends upon the future progress of agriculture. 
While, therefore, I welcome the announcement of this Royal Commission, 
I hold, as the Honourable Mr. K. C. Roy and the Honourable Mr. Sethna 
have just said before the House, that the terms of reference of this Com- 
mission are not adequate to cover the whole question. The Honourable 
the Leader of the House has said that the questions of land revenue and 
land tenure are complicated questions. I admit. Sir, that they are, but it 
does not mean that we should leave them untouched. The remedy lies in 
•solving them and not shirking the responsibility. The Honourable the 
Leader of the House has also read in this connection a part of the announce- 
inent of the Secretarj" of State, but I think, Sir, it is insufficient. The settle- 
ment policy of the Government of India and the economic condition of the 
people are so much connected with each other, that you cannot examine 
one while leaving out the other. If you exclude land tenure and land 
revenue you exclude the most vital parts of the question. 

I think, Sir, it would not be out of place if I were to make a few remarks 
on the merits of tlic question itself, as a grave responsibility lies on the 
present Royal Commission regarding tlie advancement of agriculturists in 
this country. The first charge that is laid at the door of the Indian peasant 
is, that he is conservative. I admit this charge; but in fairness to him I 
must point out that he is no fool. He has a long heritage of experience 
heliind liim, and if he is convinced that a certain thing is within his reach 
and is at the same time profitable to him, he will at once adopt it. Of 
course he has no use for an academic and itinerant lecturer from England 
or from America who delivers a lecture here and a lecture tliere and passes 
oji. I’lie way to convince him is not to publish the results obtained on 
some distant farm, but to demonstrate locally. Sir M. Visveswarayya, 
lately Dewan of Mysore and an experienced administrator, says ; 

A few central experimental farm.s and a number of district .farms have been 
workiin.^ for several years past ; but it cannot bp said that they have influenced 
the general situation in any material degree. They are controlled by Government 
officials, between whom and the cultivator there is and can be no sympathetic under- 
standing. The policy of agricultural development is controlled, not by experts, but 
by members of the bureaucracy, who obviously cannot, in the midst of their 
multitudinous executive duties, keep abreast of the achievements of scientific agrirnltiire 
In the west.” 

L think, Sir, the remedy lies in a great and combined progressive move- 
ment and in remodelling the Government Departments of Agriculture. 

The second charge that is laid at the Indian peasant’s door is that he 
is illiterate. May I ask, Sir, who is responsible for this? The Govern- 
ment have shown criminal negligence in the matter of education of all 
( lasses, and specially of the rural classes. The present system of primary 
education is only fit for a city child and that is the reason why the villager 
has no love for it. There should be a rural school within the reach of 
every village as in the case of Japan, the Phillipines and the United States. 
What are the conditions in India to-day? According to Sir M. 
Visypsw^aravva, three villages in India out of every four are without a school, 
and 30 millions of children of school-going age are growing up without any 
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instruction. The expenditure on education in India from all sources, in- 
cluding fees, in 1916-17 was 11-2 crores of rupees, giving a rate of Rs. 14'8 
per head of the school-going population or seven annas per head of the 
entire population. The corresponding expenditure in other countries waa 
Rs. 38 per head in the United Kingdom, Hs. 104 in Canada, Rs. 114 in the 
United States of America. The figures speak for themselves and also for 
the backwardness of the country. When Prince Albert Victor, grandson 
of the late Queen Victoria, visited this country, the witty citizens of Poona 
in a well decorated and spacious pandal greeted His Royal Highness in 
these words “ Tell Grand-Ma we are a happy nation, but 19 crores of us 
are without education.". I am, Sir, a great believer in education,, and the 
whole of the rural problem in India can be solved by following the right 
type of rural educational policy as was followed in the Phillipines. In the 
Phillipincs rural schools have a garden attached to them and a fann in 
which the village child learns the use of the best seeds and the best' pro* 
cesses; and from them the parents adopt those processes 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : I must ask the Honrmrable Mem- 
ber to leave education and come back to agriculture. 

The Honourable Seth GOVIND DAS : I am referring to agricultural 
education, Sir. I shall only say a few words more. Those schools demon- 
strate the use of scientific machinery. I admit, Sir, that the Government 
of India will say that they have established agricultural farms 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : Will the Honourable Member 
leave education and, as I suggested, come back to agriculture? 

The Honourable Setii GOVIND DAS : I have already come to it. 
Sir. I know, Sir, that the Government of India will immediately say that 
they have established such farms, but they are most \mnatural, as the- 
quotations from Sir M. Visveswarayya read by me prove. 

Now, Sir, coming to the indebtedness of* the agricultural population, 
T may say that rural India is in great debt. I have personal experience of 
my province in this connection, and I can say without any hesitation that 
in certain villages there is not a single farmer who is free from debt. A 
writer in the Round Table of June, 1925, says in this respect: 

** The interest was in no case less than 36 per cent, and sometimes it was as high 
as 100 per cent, per annum. Frequently the money-lender would not give receipts 
for payments made, so that when a cultivator fell into debt he never got out of it. 
His produce was mortgaged to the money-lender on the money-lender’s terms, and 
anything the debtor wanted had to be purchased from the money-lender on his own 
terms. The man had usually to endure a hand-to-mouth existence, for he could 
neither accumulate nor save anything. ” 

Although the conditions are not as bad as the writer depicts yet they are 
far from satisfactory. In my own case Sir, I may mention that we had 
to remit Rs. 15 lakhs within these few years to our own tenants until con- 
ditions somewhat improved. 

Sir, this is the old old story of the two diseases of India which are 
sapping her inner strength, namely, illiteracy and poverty. Much can oe 
said to emphasise the necessity for an expansion of the irrigation and pas- 
ture lands, but in comparison with these two evils they sink into insigni- 
ficance. As regards irrigation, something has been done in Madras and in 
the Punjab ; but in the rest of the country these things are still untouched 
and that is the reason why wet products like sugar-eane and other things 
are not cultivated in many parts of the country' where they can thrive as 
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in our own provinces, the 'Central Provinces, where the tracts could ! e 
made useful for such products. At the same time. Sir, the whole land is 
extensively cultivated that there is hardly any land left for pastures. In 
my own province the cattle are suffering immensely for want of ^trazing 
lands. The breed of cattle has also to be improved. 1 hope the proposed 
Boyal Commission will seriously think of ail these matters. 

Finally, Sir, 1 am obliged to say a few words on the personnel of the 
Commission. The personnel of the Commission should be such that it 
should enjoy the confidence of agricultural India. Well known agricultur- 
ists and natural leaders oif the people should be associated with the Com- 
mission, so that they may place their own experience at the disposal of the 
country. Given sufficient public money and honest patriotic efforts. Sir, 
this Eoyal Commission should achieve its goal, but this is only possible if 
the terms of reference are broadened and the j)ersonnel is such that it may 
command the confidence of the whole country. 

The Honourable Eao Sahib Dr U. RAMA RAO (Madras: Non- 
Muhammadan) : Sir, 1 rise to support the Resolution moved by my friend, 
the Honourable Mr. K. C. Roy. In doing so I may be permitted to make 
a few observations not onlj^ Ifor the consideration of this Council but also 
of the Government. For my part, I have rhy own misgivings with regard 
to the ultimate utility of this Commission to the poor and helpless peasants 
of India and the beneficent results, which, we are told, would accrue to the 
agricultural population of this country from the labours of this Commis- 
sion. This Commission, coming as it does so closely upon the heels of the 
British Empire Exhibition, is, in my opinion, intended more to exploit the 
raw products of this country than to put the agricultural industry of this 
country on a firm and solid basis and save the rural population from chronic 
indebtedness and economic ruin. Of course, this charge has been more 
than once repudiated, but as long as the terms of reference to the Commis- 
sion are not wide enough to include a close and careful examination of the 
existing system of land-ownership and tenancy and the assessment of land 
revenue and irrigation charges, which have a vital bearing on the expan- 
sion of agricultural industry in this countr\\ it is my sincere conviction 
that any number of Royal Commissions will not be able to ameliorate the 
hard lot of the agriculturist in India nor induce him to adopt scientific 
methods of cultivation for which he cannot find the wherewithal. 

The terms of reference so far announced are more or less purely of a 
scientific and technical character relating to the application of the results 
of the latest scientific and practical knowledge to the agricultural industry 
in this country, and a few experts on agriculture could easily indicate what 
reforms are necessary in this direction. In fact, we have a number of 
these experts already in the Imperial and Provincial Agricultural Depart- 
ments who are expected to be posted with the latest scientific knowledge 
and discoveries on the subject of agriculture and apply that knowledge to 
the agricultural industry in India. Unless these experts have failed so far 
or are unable to perform this primary function, there can be absolutely no 
justification for the creation of this Royal Commission. It will not be 
out of place to point out in this connection that the generality of the agri- 
cultural: population in this country are so far immersed in poverty and 
indebtedness that they can think of nothing but their daily bread. In my 
own Prcisidency of which I can speak with some authority, irrigation faci^ 
lities are quite inadequate and the prospects or otherwise of agriculture 
depend almost entirely on the vicissitudes of the weather. For purposes 
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of tax-collection, it would be enough if there is one good shower of rain 
during the monsoon time, often termed “Sircar rain", and the Collector 
comes in, whether any crop is raised or not, whether the harvest is good 
or bad, to gather the tax. This is invariably done before the crop is har- 
vested and the poor ryot is handicapped in that he is unable to sell his 
produce at a favourable rate in the market and pay the hist. It is now 
that he comes under the clutches of the sowcar or the money-lender, who 
charges an exorbitant rate of interest for the money he lends on the pawn 
of the produce. So, what little profit the agriculturist is able to make :s 
consumed in paying interest. There are no agricultural banks to help the 
poor ryots in their hour of need and the co-operative societies, which are so 
few and far between, are so much wedded to red-tapeism that it is very 
difficult to obtain loans in time. The Government no doubt advance loans 
for agricultural purposes, but the process of getting them is tedious and the 
conditions of re-payment are exacting so that the agriculturists are averse 
to a\ail themselves of the offer. If at any time, fortune should favour the 
ryot and as a result of successive good seasons and bumper harvests, he 
begins to lift his head out of the financial mire and invest something to- 
wards the improvement of his lands, the ever- alert settlement officer comes 
on the scene and says that it is just the time for him to revise the land 
assessment and he docs it regardless of all considerations. Recently, m 
the Tanjore District, the assessment was raised by 25 per cent, and it was 
only after a fierce struggle and after the institution of a no-tax campaign 
that a slight reduction was effected. Again, all the available waste lands 
and common grazing grounds for cattle have been given away on Dharkast 
in recent years with the result that the maintenance of cattle, so necessary 
for agricultural operations, has become n costly affair now-a-days. The 
last five years’ agricultural statistics show ji decrease of calves 2,760,428; 
bulls and bullocks 656,674 cow«, 470,873; male-biifFaloes 171,566; femalc- 
i)uffnloes 323,213; why is this heavy depletion in live-stock? The answer 
is that peasants find it impossible to maintain their live-stock and so the\ 
sell them for slaiigliter. Manuiv is very hard to get. The Forest laws 
are so stringent that even green leaves cannot be had now-a-days for love 
or money. Scientific manure is too costly for the poor ryot. Unless, there- 
fore. the Government improve the economic condition of the people by 
overhauling the land tenure system, there is absolutely no good in Gov- 
ernment recommending to the agriculturists the adoption of scientific methods 
of cultivation. In the Provinces, the Development Department has no money 
to effect even minor improvements. Where is the money, then, to come 
from for carrying out large experiments, research work and a host of other 
things which may be recommended by the Royal Commission? The per- 
sonnel of the Commission is in the making and I am aifraid, from the tenor 
of H E. the Viceroy's speech, there would be only a sprinkling of Indians 
m the Commission. The Commission must be preponderatingly Indian and 
there must also be a fair representation of land-owners and tenants closely 
connected with the agricultural industry. The Commission must go into 
the interior and study the condition of rural life and not merely visit provin- 
cial centres to take down the evidence of Government members and Gov- 
ernment nominees. Otherwise, even the little good that may conie out of 
this Commission will be lost to the public and the Commission will in the 
end prove a costly futility. "With these words I strongly support the 
Resolution moved by the Honourable Mr. Boy. 
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The Honourable Colonel Nawad Sir UMAH HAYAT KHAN (Punjab : 
Nominated Non- official) : Sir, as the Eesolution which has been moved has 
been accepted by the Honourable Member in charge, there is very little for 
us to say. But, Sir, as one of the oldest Members of this Hou^e and a?* 
one closely connected with the agricultural industr}', I wish to say a fe\^* 
words. The Honourable Member on my left, who said that he is perhaps 
the youngest Member here, apparently thought ho had got new ideas w’hen 
he spoke on the Besolution, but he has repeated some of the things which 
have been already said in this House before, because after all when the 
condition of the people has not been improved or changed, one cannot pos 
sibly say any new things Tf we look to the past history of agriculture in 
this country, we will see that every reform that was iu*ged for the improve- 
ment of agriculture and the amelioration of the conditions o<f the agricul- 
turists was turned down in this House and elsewhere. That shows wh.it 
amount of interest our Government have been taking in agriculture. There-, 
fore, Sir, unless these papers are laid on the table of this House, as urped 
by the Eesolution, one is apt to think that this Commission has been forced 
on the Government by somebodv else. The agriculturists who have been 
treated in a stepmotherly fashion heretofore, when they hear of the appoint 
incut of this Commission, will at onco suspect that there is something in 
this Commission which may go against the interests of agriculture. But 
wlam we see generally that agriculturists in this oountry have already gone 
dowm to such low depths, that they cannot go lower, we can safely say 
that this Commission will not be able to do anything w’orso for them, an ! 
therefore, if it does anything at all, it will be for their benefit. All we bo])r 
is that w'heii this Commission comes out, the Government' of India wall not 
wliitle dow'u its scope or restrict the terms of reference. 

Another thing that I want to point out is that wdienever a Eoyal Com- 
mission is appointed, the personnel is composed generally of those Members 
of the class which perhaps talks most hut knows least. Therefore, T trust 
that in selecting the personnel of this Commission, care will be taken lO 
see that some agriculturists are also pul on it, and especially, as various 
provinces have various needs, it w^ould be better to co-opt a few members 
from every province when the Commission visits each province to collect 
evidence. I can say, Sir, that nearly cent, per cent, of ^he 
population of this country is connected with agriculture in some 
form or another. It has been urged that we need industrialists w^ho know 
something about cotton and so on. If people like that come in, T think 
the agriculturists will have no place, so I do hope this Commission will t"e 
for agriculturists. Simply stick to this, take agriculturists only on it. As 
I do not want to repeat wdiat has already been said and as the Eesolution lias 
already been accepted, I support the Eesolution. 

The Honourable Pandit SHY’AM BIHAEI MISRA (United Provinces : 
Nominated Official): Sir, I think I can congratulate the Honourable the 
Mover of this Resolution on the reception wdiich the Eesolution has met 
with not only from the Official Benches, but also from the Swarajists. 1 
liope, Sir, in view’ of this response, there will be no difficulties placed in 
the country in the way of ihe ])rovision that may be made for the Eoyal 
Commission. I am not a politician and I do not wislj to deal with the 
political aspects of the question. A reference has been made by two «>f 
our Sw^arajist speakers to a gri cultural indebtedness and one Member has 
particularly said that the co-operative department w'as so overpowered 
by red-tapeism that loans could not he received by agriculturists in time. 
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J iiiust cr)iifess, Sir, tliat 1 heard this remark with considerable surprise. 

I Hin a Begistrar of Co-operative Societies in one of the provinces and i 
know Sir, by personal experience, that this department has the least red- 
tapeism' about it. We have given almost full powers to societies them- 
selves and they carry on Uieir own business. Our only duty is to let them 
know how to avoid mistakes. If Hiey are going to make any mistakes, 
we simply point them out ; we do not interfere even then and permit them 
to make unimportant mistakes if they are bent upon making them. There- 
fore to say that this department is full of red-tapeism is, 1 think, not 
correct. Anyhow whatever the co-operative department is, it is connected 
with agriculture and I hope this Agricultural Commission will put any 
mistakes there may be in the Department right. In any case the proposal 
is sound and I am glad that ii has met with siicli a good reception. I whole- 
heartedly support the Resolution. 

The Honouraule Mr. MANMOHANDA8 KAMJI VORA (Bombay: 
Non-Muliainniadaii) : Sir, I welcome this Resolution and at the same time 
1 want to kiKjw whether the question of economic holdings will be taken 
up by this iu<|iiirv. It is a very important subject and it has a great bear- 
ing on (he agricultural poverty, and is a question which requires thorough 
investigation, ''riiis process of reduction in the holdings that is going on, 
iind t he division after division, which has led to the present state of agri- 
cultural povt.Tty and indebtedness and also the poor condition of the agri- 
cultural stock, wants going into. The holders of these small Iioldings art*, 
not CM])!ible of looking after them; they sinvply keep them for the sake 
of keeping their ancestral property, and they neglect tliem, and I think this 
question should he thoroughly gone into and some* solution for it found. 
Witli these remarks I support the Resolution. 

The Honourable Mr. K. C. ROY (Bengal: Nominated Non-Official): 
Sir, tjct'ore I ask you to close tlie debate, you will allow me to thank the 
Honourable Members who have supported me. It must be a source of 
great gratification to the Leader of the House that politicians of various 
schools of thought have warmly welcomed the idea of a Royal Commission. 
Tl^o TTonniirahle Mr. Setlina has supported it on belialf of the industrialists, 
and niv friend Mr. Ramadaa Pantiilu has supported it on behalf of the 
Swarajists and he has been followed by the Swarajist whip sitting on the 
other side of the House. Again my friend Mr. Shyam Bihari Misra, who is an 
official member from the United Provinces, has spoken and rebutted certain 
charges levelled against the co-operative movement. Sir, while I am grate- 
ful to the Loader of the House for accepting my motion and assuring ns 
that h(' will place on the table copies of the correspondence which has 
pas.sed between him and the Secretary of State, I feel it is my duty to 
rebut certain of his contentions. In the first place, he lias told the House 
that he is not prepared to accept my reading of the two letters from the 
Provincial Governments. I have also read official letters and official docu- 
ments for a good many years, and I. am fairly convinced that the Provincial 
Governments of BomBay and Bihar have given him lukewarm support and 
a gentle protest. T leave him to read his own meaning into those letters 
and T shall retain my own. Then, Sir, afl regards the personnel, I entirely 
agree with Kim. It is a matter of Royal prerogative, and I am sorry that 
he should have gone to provinces for advice and assistance. As regards 
the Canadian precedent T have nothing to say to his very wise remarks, 
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tout 1 am .tsarry he did not listen to me properly. All 1 meant to say was 
that the Cotuinission should not be tied aown and no undertaking should be 
demanded fiom the Commission not to interfere in any way with the 
ministerial responsibility in the provinces. The Commission ought to be 
^iven a free scope to consider the agricultural question and the constitu 
tional aspect ot it from the purely all-India agricultural point of view^ and 
I do not think there would be any objection if there is a clear case for 
revising the position of agriculture as a 'provincial transferred subject. 
Then, Sir, the third point that he has made is that he had taken the sense 
of the Legislature. 1 am quite sure that he has done that and lie has 
met with a warm reception to-day. But 1 am quite sure at the same time 
that if lie had wished he could have, taken the verdict of the Legislature, 
He has not yet appointed the lioyal Coiiiinissioii and 1 do not think the 
Eoyal Commission is coming into being till the next cold weather to do 
its work. He should have tabled a Resolution, in the same manner as 
Mr. Crerar did in regard to the Privy Council and taken the decision of 
both Houses. It would have then met with a warm response. The last 
point that remains is tliat he has given us a Mint that there is nothing to 
debar this Commission from going into the three questions on which I placed 
my general protest, that is, land revenue, land assessment and agricultural 
indebtedness I dislike the idea of this Eoyal Commission making a re- 
commendation for another Commission. This has become almost a habit. 
Only the other day a committee appointed by the Finance Department 
wanted another committee on economic survey, or something of that kind. 
I do not think, Sir, this diversity of (’oinrnissions will assist us. I think 
this Eoyal Commission should be allowed to go into the question of agri- 
cultural indebtedness, land revenue and assessment. 1 think my friend 
is not doing it because he is afraid of vested interests and is not so very 
anxious for the well-being of the rural population and of rural development. 
With these words I thank him again for accepting my Eesolution. 

The Honourable the PEESTDENT : The question is : 

“ That the following Resolution be adopted : 

‘ This Council recommends to the Grovernor General in Council to lay on the 
table of this House the correspondence that has pa.ssed between the Govern- 
ment of India, the Secretary of State and the Provincial Governments 
on the question of the appointment of a Royal Commission on Agriculture’.” 

The motion was adopted. 


EESOI^UTION RE EEDUCTION OF THE TEAVELLING AND DAILY 
ALLOWANCES OF MEMBEES OF THE COUNCIL OF STATE. 
The Honourable Rao Sahib Dr. U. RAMA RAO (Madras; Non- 
Muhammadan) : Sir, I beg to move the following Eesolution which stands 
in my name : 

That this Council recommends to the Governor General in Council to amend the 
rules relating to tlie travelling and daily allowances admi.ssihle to Members of this 
CJouncil in such manner as : 

(rr) to reduce the period preceding the commencement and following the termina- 
tion of a Session for which daily allowance may be drawn from seven to 
three days ; 

and 

(6) to deprive non-official Members of the Council of State of their existing 
option of reserving a first class railway compartment for their personal 
use and drawing tbe actual cost of reserving the compartment in lieu of 
travellinor allowauco of 1 3/5ths of a first class fare.” 
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yir, it is most unfortunate and no one regrets it more than 1 do, that 
1 should bring forward a Kesolution of this Kind, which would ultimately 
have the etfoct of encroaching upon the -comforts and conveniences ui tne 
Honourable iSion-otficial Members of this Council, a bit. It is the will of 
Providence, 1 think, that this newly-formed Council should commence its 
deliberations, by passing this self-denying ordinance. Let us, therefore, 
willingly and ungrudgingly make this small sacrifice and show to our 
electorates and to the outside W’orld that we are not unworthy of the trust 
reposed in us, that we too are ready for any sacrifice for the sake of the 
motherland and tliat we have always a soft corner in our hearts for our less 
fortunate brethren. The Resolution I have just moved is quite simple,, 
self-contained and self-explanatory. It needs no elaborate speech or com- 
ment. The genesis of the Resolution is briefly this. When, under the 
Government of India Act of J919, that blessed Diarchic Constitution — that 
stone for bread, that we got from the British Cabinet and the British Parlia- 
ment — was thrust down the throats of the unwilling Indian populace, it had 
brought in its train many evils, the chief among tlicm being an unbearable 
top-heavy establishment and a liiige hnancial burden. What with the post- 
war economic ctniditions and what with tlie heavy financial resiponsibilities 
consequent on the Reforms, the coffers of the Government became empty, 
and the (loverninent of India and the various Provincial Governments were 
faced with large deficits in their Budgets year after year. Additional 
taxation was resorted to to meet these deficits and the helpless masses 
were deprived of even the duo share of their daily necessities such as salt, 
besides l)eing compelled to forego their (conveniences, as a result of increase 
in the postal rates and railway fares. The cry of “ Retrenchment ” was, 
at this stage, raised througliout the length and breadth of the land and 
even the Government of India were forced to give lieed to public opinion’. 
The aid of the " Inc'heapc axe ’* was at once sought for, which did its work, 
so far, admirably well. It ])riined all the noxious growths in the subordi 
iiatc ranks of the services, leaving the top severely alone. Even the 
military was subjected to a cut,- though the cut was not deep enough and 
to the satisfaction of the public. The Heaven-born Services are, of course, 
untoueliahle and so had to remain outside the pale of the Inchcape Com- 
missioii. To elevaie them and to improve their status, was the work of 
another comimssiou, the Lee Commission, and that is beside our point now. 
'riie Ineheape (!ommittee also found it ratlier delicate to approach the 
Honourable the Ministers wnd the Members of the various legislative bodies 
with their weapon so soon. The Ministers in the various Provinces, however, 
voluntarily surrendered and offered their own quota of sacrifices, those in 
Madras consenting to forego Rs. 1,000 per mensem each, out of their 
salaries. With regard to the Councils, the Committee, while pointing out 
that the expenditure under the head “Legislative Bodies"’ had increased 
from Rs. 1,71,000 actuals in 1913-14 to Rs. 7 lakhs according to Revised 
estimates and to Rs. 8, .'50,000 according to the budget estimates of 1922-2.S, 
made the fcdlowing observation at page 127 of thefr Report.: 

“ The Uirt^e. increase wiiich has taUeii plane in expenditure since 1913-14, i.s due to 
the appointment of full timed presidents, since the expansion of the New councils, 
the longer siitinqra held under tiie reformed constitution and the tyrant of more liberal’ 
allowances to Members present in Delhi and Simla. The bulk of the increase is 
inevitable but we feel th^t the matter of reduction or otherwise fn travelling and othei- 
allowaiires is on^* that sliould be left to the Legi.slature.'*’' 
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The reasons for this decision are not fi\r to seek. The Inchcape Committe^. 
knew that the LegislatiLve Assembly and the Council of State would 
realise the gravity of the situation and would themselves take the initiative 
in this respect and so left the whole question to the good sense of the two- 
Houses. So far as the Legislative Assembly was concerned, their anti 
eipations were fulfilled. The Assembly decided, at the time of voting of 
Demands in connection with the Budget for 1023-24, to reduce tthe daily 
allowances admissible under the old rules to the Honourable Members 
of that House. Under the old rules, for 7 days before the commencement 
of a Session and for seven days after the conclusion of a •session, Membera • 
of the Assembly as well as Honourable Members of this House could have 
their daily allow’ances. The Assembly thought that this was extravagant ; 
and reduced the grant of daily allowances to 3 days, before the commence- 
ment of a Session and 3 days after. This was no doubt, a voluntary sacri- 
fice oh the part of the Assembly in the interests of economy. Subsequent- 
ly, when the allowances for the Members of the Council of State came 
under discussion, there was a motion made by one of the Honourable 
Members to reduce the daily allowances of this House and also to reduce 
the travelling allowances. It may here be pointed out that in the matter 
of travelling allowances, the Honourable Members of this House have the 
privilege of reserving a first class railway compartment for their personal 
use and drawing the actual cost of reservation in lieu of 1-^ths first class 
fare admissible under the rule's. The then Law Member, the Honourable 
Dr. Mian Sir Muhammad Shafi, intervened and appealed to the Members 
of the Legislative Assembly not to press these motions there but to leave 
them to the Council of State to decide. The Eesolutions were withdrawn 
in the Assembly, on the Honourable the Law Member giving an under- 
taking to place a motion before this House for the revision of the rules re- 
garding daily and travelling allowances admissible to the Honourable Mem- 
bers of this House and to take away the privilege of reserving a first class 
compartment from the Official Members. Accordingly, on the 17th July, 
1923, the Honourable the Law Member moved a Eesolution before the 
old Council in the following terms: 

“ This Council i'ccommend.s to the Governor General in Council that, witli effect 
from the beginning of the next Session, the travelling and other allowances of the 
Members of the Council of State be placed on the same footing as those of Members of 
the Legislative Assembly." 

But the old Council stood unmoved and adamant. While most of the Hon- 
ourable Members were willing to forego at least the 4 days’ daily allowances, 
at the commencement and conclusion of a Session, they were not prepared 
to give up the pnvilege they enjoy in regard to railway travelling. They 
said lin effect: 

Kings may come and kings may go, 

Hut we must go in saloons all the same. 

The discordant note was first struck by a European Member, the Honour 
able Sir Edgar Holberton, hailing from Burma as the representative of 
the Burma Chamber of Commerce. He said: 

Most of us are people of a certain age in life, busy men, people whom it does 
not do any good to be hustled and bustled and crushed in railway carriages." 

If this is the lot of first class railway passengers, T wonder what must b'e^ 
the fate of third class passengers, who are huddled together in each com- 
partment in numbers far in excess of the seating accommodation pro- 
vided therein? The Burma trade magnate's description of the woes off 
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A first class pabsenger was, to say the least of it, bordering ou 'eiLaggem^ 
tiou. Among the other dissentients, who were all sons ot the soil, one 
•Honourable Member said that the privileges and dignities of the House 
should be maintained at any cost. A third Honourable Member began to 
attribute motives to the Legislative Assembly but had to withdraw bis 
remark subsequently. A fourth Honourable Member suggested a compro- 
mise by which the llesolution was to have effect until the financial condi- 
tions of the Government of India improved. The only solitary voice that 
was heard in support of that Resolution was that of Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy 
from the Central Provinces. The motion was finally put to the vote and 
negatived. Thus ended the history of the first onslaught against the allow- 
■ances of the Honourable Members of this Council. 1 cannot say if my 
Resolution will share the same fate. I have ventured to put it before you 
with the full hope that you will reconsider the old decision. If this Reso- 
lution is carried, a saving approximately of Ks. 15,000 per annum might 
be anticipated. The financial condition of the Government of India is no 
better now. There is the huge millstone of the provincial contribution still 
hanging heavily round the necks of Madras, the Punjab and the United 
Provinces. The transferred half in the several provinces is as starved as 
■ever and no improvements can be effected in the life-giving, life-ennobling 
and life-sustaining branches of administration such as the departments of 
Medicine, Education and Industries arc. You know this Resolution has 
been blessed already by the Government of India and sprinkled by the 
Legislative Assembly. It now remains for this Council wholeheartedly to 
adopt it. With these words, I commend it for your kind acceptance. 

Tiik Honourahle Mr. P, C. DE8IKA CHARI (Burma : General) : On 
a point of ord(3r, Sir, before the Honourable Mr. Ramadas Pantulu moves 
his aiuendinent, I would like to say that proper notice of it has not been 
given and I take objection under Standing Order 64, since notice of the 
.’amcndinenl was only given on the 13th. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT: In view of the fact that at the 
inonieiit Mr. Secretary is not able to supply me with the Honourable Mem- 
ber’s notice, perhaps we might defer the Honourable Member's amend- 
ment and proceed with the debate on the Resolution. I am not able to give 
-a definite ruling on the point now immediately, because I have not got the 
Honourable Member's notice. When it arrives I shall be in a position to do 
:so. 


The Honourable Colonel Nawab Sir UMAR HAYAT KHAN (Punjab : 
Nominated Non-official): Sir, may I speak on the same point? 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : On the Resolution. 

The Honourable Colonel Nawab Sir UMAR HAYAT KHAN : Sir, the 
best way, I think, of taking away all these things in the shape of allowances 
and honours, etc., that our friend has mentioned in his Resolution,- is for 
him to leave this House and go into the other House. But to come here, as 
one would call it ‘'as a spy" and then bring forward a Resolution like 
this 

The Honourable Rao Sahib Dr. U. RAMA RAO: I object to the word 
"spy", Sir; it is not parliamentary language. 
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The Honourable Colonel Nawab Sir UMAR HAYAT KHAN: I do 
not think there is anything in it. 

Tue^.^Ponouuable Rao Sahib Dr. U. RAMA RAO: Spy is not a parlia- 
mentary word to use. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : The Honourable Member has 
obviously not meant anything derogatory either to this House or any 
Honourable Member here. 

The Honourable Colonel Nawab Sir UMAR HAYAT KHAN : You are 
in this House, and yet you are against this House; that is all 1 intended to 
say. There are men in this House who, I think, by coming here sacrificed 
many thousands of rupees, if it could be counted in terms of money. I for 
one would have rather liked that there should be no emoluments or anything 
of that sort at all, and that Members in this House should come here 
entirely at their own expense to assist and do public service. If that was 
the case, I shall be the first to forego everything like that. But if anything 
is to be given, then one ought to consider what that should be. Of course 
this House is a bit different from the other House. If it was not, there 
would be no use whatsoever in having two Houses. The reason why this 
House was constituted was this : that some hot-headed people might want 
to change, everything in the shape of administration at once and might 
want to bring in revolution or even sometimes want'to help Criminals, etc., 
etc. They do not see things from a different point of view; that is they 
-do not see that this is their country, and, therefore, those who have a stake 
in the land should see that nothing happens which would be detrimental to 
it. That is why we should have elderly men and men of a particular 
position in this House. In fact this House was meant to attract such 
people. Of course the franchise being put very low, lots of people can 
come in and when they do so they come with different ideas as naturally 
they can live on less money, perhaps they want to cut others down to 
the same level. I think these Members especially, who were present when 
this proposition was vetoed before should naturally stick to their guns and 
see that this Resolution is defeated. The principle should be that either you 
should not take anything at all, or should take something according to the 
dignity of the House. With these words, Sir, I would ask the House not 
to sympathise with such a Resolution but to reject it. 

Thf; Honourable the PRESIDENT ; With reference to the point of 
order which has been raised by the Honourable Mr. Desika Chari, the 
notice given by the Honourable Mr. Pantulu has been handed to me, and 
I find it is a somewhat curious coincidence that whereas it was 1-20 by the 
clock when he rose to move his amendment, the notice of his amendment 
was handed in at 1-20 on Saturday last, which makes it exactly forty-eight 
hours' notice which he gave before he attempted to move it. The Standing 
Order requires two days' clear notice. I am not aware that in this House 
any intorpretaticai has yet been given of the expression “two clear days", 
whether it means tw^o clear days from midnight to midnight must have 
elapsed before an amendment is moved, or whether it means a clear forty- 
-erght hours. In this case, the Honourable Member's amendment merely 
a^ds one small item to the main Resolution moved, and I should in any 
case feel inclined to exercise my discretion in his favour and allow him to 
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move the amendment inasmuch as I cannot feel that the House will ba 
taken by suiprise in the matter^ 

The Council then adjourned for Lunch till Half Past Two of the Clock. 


The Council rc-assembled after Lunch at Half Past Two of the Clock.. 
the Honourable the President in the Chair. 


The Honourable Mu. V. RAMADAS PANTULU (Madras : Non- 
Muhammedan) : Sir, T beg to move the following amendment to the Reso- 
lution moved by my Honourable friend Dr. Rama Rao : 

^ “ That this Council recommends to the Governor General in Council that the 
Members of this Council he placed on the same footing as tlie Members of tlie 
Legislative Assembly in the matter of honours, emoluments and allowances. 

On second thoughts 1 considered that my friend who moved the original 
Resolution was, perhaps, well advised in framing it in the way he did. 
because he did not invite his formidable official colleagues into the combat. 
My amendment, as the House will notice, embraced the officials also 
because I mentioned the word “honours". At present in addition to the 
advantages which wo non-official Members enjoy in the matter of allow- 
ances and emoluments, all of us eujoy the privilege of prefixing the word 
‘‘Honourable" to onr names and therefore my amendment applies to 
official as well as to non-official Members of this House. Sir, in moving 
this amendment, 1 wish to assure this House that I liavc not the slightest 
intention of compromising the dignity or wounding the susceptibilities of 
any section of this House. 

The Honouii.vblk ('olonki. Naw.mj Sju UMAH KHAN: Ques- 

tion? 

The Honourable Mr. V. RAMADAS PANTULU : If I had not believed 
in the dignity and the use of this House, T would not have myself sought 
election to it. Therefore, I may assure my Honourable friend Sir Umar 
Hay at Khan that I am at one with him in doing nothing to lower the 
prestige or the honour of this House. T also beg to assure this House that, 
so far as the present Resolution is concerned, T am perfectly willing to 
concede that the gentle dignity of the representatives of the aristocracy, 
the benevolent autocracy of the representatives of the bureaucracy and the 
sound idealism of the representatives of the democracy are all harmoniously 
blended in this Chamber. At the same time, I wish to point out that 
this House is so constituted by the framers of the reformed constitution 
as to bo a preponderntingly elected Chamber, following the models of the 
later constitutions both in the Dominions and on the Continent. And some 
of you who were here when His Excellency the Viceroy dissolved the first 
Council of State might remember that he drew pointed attention to the 
fact that this House consisted of a majority of elected representatives, and 
that statement was coupled with the promise that, as time w’ont on and 
His Excellency found increasing confidence in the House perhaps by way 
of responsive co-operation, His Excellency \\X)uld try to diminish the official 
stren^h and increase the non-official strength of the Council. Therefore, 
I would point out to the Members of this House that -we are an essentially 
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elected body and that the elected representatives are drawn from a class 
of persons who might indiscriminately seek election either to this House 
or to the Legislative Assembly. Some of my most distinguished colleagues 
in this House were themselves Members of the Legislative Assembly. My 
friends from Bombay the Honourable Mr. Phiroze C. Sethna and 
Mr. Manmohandas Kamji were Members of the Legislative Assembly . 

The Honourable Mr. PHIROZE C. SETHNA: I was not. 

The Honourable Mu. V. RAMADAS . PANTULU : I believe Mr. 
Manmohandas Ramji was there. At any rate, some of them were there. 
Therefore, when I have asked for the Members of this Council being placed 
on the same footing as the Members of the Legislative Assembly, I have 
done nothing which violates or offends our notions of dignity. Dignity 
attaches to the individual Members of this House and not to this Chamber 
as a whole. Therefore, if we can be elected representatives either of this 
House or of the other House, I really do not see how we suffer in dignity 
or prestige by being placed on the same footing as the Members of the 
other House. 

I just looked into the practice that obtains in the Dominions Parlia- 
ments and in some of the continental countries within the short time I 
had at my disposal, and 1 find that in the matter of emoluments, honours 
and allowances the Members of the lower and upper Houses in many count- 
ries are placed exactly on the same footing. In Australia the Members of the 
Senate and the Members of the House of Representatives both get a fixed 
allowance of d^400, and also get a free railway pass. Similarly, in South 
Africa the Members of the Senate and the M(*mbcrs of the Assembly are 
entitled to the same allowance, they gt‘t ii400, and arc entitled to a free 
railway pass. In France, as you perlvips know, the Members of the Senate 
and the Chamber of Deputies get 9,000 francs and there is no distinction in 
.other matters. In Denmark the Members of the Landsthing, that is the 
Upper House, and the Members of the Folkething, that is the Lower 
House, get the same emoluments. Therefore, in those countries which are 
self-governing, the Members of the Upper House evidently do not feel 
that their dignity suffers in any way by their being placed on the same 
:footing as Members of the Lower House. It is true that in Canada there 
is a distinction, but in the Canadian constitution, the Upper House has come 
in for a lot of adverse comment .... 

The Honourable Mr. PHIROZE C. SETHNA : From? 

The Honourable Mr. V. RAMADAS PANTULU : From many critics. 
I can quote from Goldwin Smith. He says in “Oanada and Canadian 
affairs that the Upper House, surrounded by derisive state, enjoys an 
ironical respect. He says that the ceremonious environment, the social 
precedence and the attributes of the Senators are trappings of impotence. 
No doubt he uses very strong language, but , there are other critics as well 
of the Canadian Upper House. Therefore, I do not think that the privi- 
leges which the Senators enjoy have enhanced their dignity, but found 
many detractors. It all depends on the way we conduct the affairs of the 
State and not on the name we give ourselves. I do not wish to enter 
into the financial question, because my Honourable friend Dr. Rama Bao 
has dealt with it. But though the amount spent on the Members of the 
Council of State as additional allowance may be small comparatively, the 
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question is whether we are not prepared to place ourselVes on a footing 
which is equal to that of the popular representatives of the Assembly, 
especially as we ore drawn from classes not different from those from which 
the Members of the other House are drawn. 

The electoral qualifications may be of a different type but any one 
of us may be there or any one of them may be here. A member 
of any Legislature is entitled to be a Member of any other Legis- 
lature, e.g., a Member of a local Legislative Council can be a Member 
of the Assembly or of the Council of State. I think from the 
tax-payer’s point of view it is also necessary to ensure that the elected 
representatives of the Upper Chamber do not draw any more than what 
is absolutely necessary. In fact, it is necessary that the whole question 
of the emoluments should be gone into, and if any Member of this House- 
had proposed a Resolution for the appointment of a Committee to go into 
the whole question, I would have gladly welcomed such a proposal. I may 
inform the Honourable Members here that in some Parliaments like the 
South African Parliament every Member of the Senate who absents himself 
for a day loses £3. If attendance in this Chamber is sought to be enforced 
and if it is laid down that we will have to forfeit a portion of our emoliirnenta 
for every day’s absence, it would not be a bad idea. The idea would be 
to get Members to attend to their duty. The whole question is^one of 
merely providing the necessary means for the Members to attend to their 
duties in this Chamber. I will therefore very strongly urge on this House 
the desirability of accepting the Resolution in the form in which it has been 
amended by me. 

One word more and I have done. I gave notice of a similar Resolution 
in the first Council of State but it was not reached because I could not ballot 
for it before the business of the House was over. Therefore it is not a new 
idea that has struck m€\ As I saw my friend Dr. Rama Rao bringing a 
Resolution in a form which substantially agreed with mine, I have merely 
brought in an amendment. T appeal to you not to attach any very great 
weight to the word “Honourable”. Of course we arc all honourable men 
and T know will be honourable men without this prefix, and our honour 
depends jiot upon calling ourselves “Honourable” but on the way in which 
we safeguard the country’s honour. With these words, Sir, I commend 
my amendment for the acceptance of the House. 

The Honourable Mr. S. R. DAS (Law Member): Sir, while the 
(iovemment are prepared to welcome the original Resolution if the non- 
official Members think fit to pass it, I am afraid Government must oppose 
this amendment, only because it also seeks to deal with the question 
of honours. The conferment of honours is a prerogative of the Ci*owii 
which in this country is delegated to His Excellency the Viceroy and 
not to the Governor General in Council. Therefore, the Governor General 
in Council is not conceVned with the question of the honour which tho 
Members of this House bear, and I would like to point out that a Resolu- 
tion which seeks to recommend this to the Governor General in Council 
is in a sense not really in order, because the Governor General in 
Council, as I pointed out, has no power with reference to the. question of 
the conferment of titles. That is one of the reasons why the Govern- 
ment are opposing this amendment. 
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Besides that 1 would ask this House to consider whether there should 
not, in fact, be a distinction between the two Chambers, because, after 
all, this is a revising Chamber and I think that, although there are one 
or two exceptions, the Honourable Mover oi the amendment will find on 
further investigation that practically all the revising Chambers in the 
Dominions, with the exception of Australia and one or two other places, 
have this dignity conferred on their Members. I would also like to point 
out to this House that it is not a question of the dignity of a particular 
Member or Members of this House. The honour is conferred on the 
Members of this House really as a matter of dignity of the House and 
not of the particular Member, I would therefore ask this House . to 
consider whether the distinctive title which is given to Members of this 
revising Chamber should not be continued. 

The Honourable Mr. K. C. EOY (Bengal : Nominated Non-Official) : 
Sir, if you will pemiit me, 1 will move an adjournment ot the debate 
tsme die. I will give my reasons. In the first place 1 do not consider 
that an open House is the proper place for a discussion of privileges. In 
all other countries it is discussed by a Comrhittee of the House, and if 
my friend Dr. Eama Eao will, towards the latter part of the Session, 
move for a Committee, we shall be very glad to support him. I have 
already consulted my friend Dr. Eama Eao on this point and he is not 
altogether opposed to an adjournment of the debate. I will give you my 
further reasons. My friend Mr. Eamadas has referred to Colonial practice, 
but I think he is slightly mistaken about Aus ralia. In Australia Members 
get £1,000, in South Africa it is £400 and in Canada it is 4,000 dollars 
for both Houses. But, Sir, in India the conditions arc quite different. 
All these Members have no prospect of getting into the Cabinet of the 
Empire for a good many years to come, and they serve only as non-official 
advisers. Many of them arc even out of pocket. I myself, although 1 
have not been able to receive a single penny so far, have been out of 
pocket for doing what I consider my effective parliamentary duties. I 
think, Sir, the time has come when the whe^e question should bo con- 
sidered on a broader outlook than the parocliial needs of this House. 
In my opinion, Sir, I feel that we should consider the present legislators 
as well as the prospective legislators and give them an economic interest 
in their parliamentary duties. I have often felt that the duties asked of 
Members are badly and indifferently done because of the Members having 
no interest in coming long distances and attending to their parliamentary 
duties. With these observations, Sir, I propose that the discussion bo 
adjourned sine die. 

The Honourable the PEESIDENT : As Honourable Members are 
aware, it is entirely within the discretion of the Chair whether it will 
accept an amendment of the nature wdiich has been moved by the Honour- 
able Mr. K. C. Eoy and put it to the House. There are obviously 
occasions when a motion of that kind should not be put to the House. It 
seems, however, that the Honourable Mover of the amendment hn-s 
given some cogent reasons why the debate should be adjourned. I say 
that without desiring to express any opinion on the merits of the case at 
all. I therefore accept his amendment and I put it to the House. The 
amendment moved is: 


That this discussion be adjourned sine die.*' 
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[The President.] 

Members will, for the presfont at all events, confine themselves to that 
amendment. 

The Honourable Colonel Nawab Sir UMAE HAYAT KHAN : I think, 
:^ir, the amendment is very sound. 

(No other Honourable Member rose to speak.) 

The Honourable the PKESIDENT: If Honourable Members Jo not 
f wish to speak on that amendment, I will put it to the House. 

The original motion w^as : 

“ That the Kcsohition standing in the name of the Honourable Dr. Kama Kao be 
adopted.** 

Since which an amendment has been moved by the Honourable Mr. 
liamadas Pantulii to substitute other words for the text of the original 
liesolution, and a further amendnient has been moved, that this discussion 
bo adjourned sine die. 

The question is : 

“ That this discussion be adjourned nine dic.^* 

TliC! motion was adopted. 


STATEMENT OF BUSINESS. 

The Honouuabi.e Sir MUHAMMAD HABIBULLAH (Member for 
Education, Health and Lands): With your permission, Sir, I desire to 
supplement and in some respects to modify the statement which I made 
at the conclusion of our last meeting. After the presentation of the 
Eailway Budget on Thursday next, time will be given for the discussion of 
the Honourable Mr. Sethna’s Besolution standing in his name on to-dav’s 
list of business. In view of this arrangement, the reason for which has 
already been explained to Honourable Members, the two small Bills 
which were to have been taken on that day have been included in to- 
morrow’s list of business which is already in the hands of Honourable 
Members. On the other hand, the Trade Unions Bill, which was to have 
been taken to-morrow, will now be deferred to a later date which will 
be announced in due course. In deference to wishes expressed by certain 
Honourable Members the Contempt of Courts Bill will not be taken before 
Tuesday, the 2nd March, while the two Bills which, were laid on the 
table to-day, — the Naturalisation Bill and the Insolvency (Amendment) 
Bill — will probably be proceeded with on Tuesday, the 28rd February. 

The Honourable Mr. Chadwick’s Resolution regarding the action to 
be taken on Chapters 4 and 6 of the Report of the Indian Tariff Bbard will 
be moved eitlier on that day or on Thursday, the 25th February. 


The Council then adjounied till Eleven of the Clock on Tueadav 
the 16th February, 1926. 



APPENEIX A. 

ROYAL COMMISSION ON AGRICULTURE. 


Telegram to' the Secretary of State for India, No. SS-C.^ datbi> tede 

IdTH November 1925. 

The Government of India have, as you ate aware, for some time past, 
been anxiously considering what steps should be taken to develop and 
improve agriculture in this country. The Central Government have long 
felt th-at there is room for greater development and co-ordination of- effort 
generally in India; and that it is incumbent upon the Central Government 
to set cm f6ot investigations in this direction with a view to assisting the 
PtoVihciiAl Gk)Velmments towards this end. The necessity for action has 
bOen l^lly explaihted iahd endorsed by observations made in speeches during 
the'lttst few moiith^ by you Cnd by the Governor-General. In latter’s 
speech at the opening of the Simla session of the Indian Legislature in 
August last, he referred to a scheme for the formation of a Central Board 
of Agriculture to assist in co-ordinating Provincial activities and in pro- 
moting and extending existing systems of research and education. Since 
then,, after careful consideration of the scheme, we have come to the 
conclusion that it cannot be ei^pected to yield the desired results. Gov- 
ernment of India *feel that the Board is unlikely to command sufficient 
authority and weight to effect the required improvements or to be suffi- 
ciently detached in outlook to scrutinise the agricultural activities of the 
Central and Provincial Governments from a fresh angle of view and to 
make recommendations or suggestions for reform of real permanent value. 
We strongly feel that the requirements of the situation could only be met 
by the appointment of a Royal Commission so constituted as to include 
member^B from outside India* possessing knowledge and experience of 
agVidulture in other countries together with members froih India 
With local knowledge of agriculture and rural economy and in 
sympathy with the Indian agricultural population. Before con- 

siiltihg Local Governments and making more precise recom- 
metidhtions after ascertaining their views regarding a Royal Com- 
mi^sioti, we desii^e to let you know of our conclusions and to acquaint you 
with the scope of the work which. we contemplate should be undertaken 
by the Royal Commission, if appointed. Our suggestions are embodied 
ifa the form of a portion of a suggested draft of instructions or terms of 
reference which are contained in my telegram next following. The position 
of agriculture, as a transferred Provincial subject, the necessity of excluding 
from purview matters of jealous interest to Local Governments, such as 
HBvenue and irrigation charges, and the expediency of not arousing any 
apprehension of disturbance of the relation between landlords and 
'tenants^ has made the drafting of the terms a matter of considerable diffi- 
culty and delicacy. The terms as now drafted are the result of very 
careful examination and discussion by the Government of India. 

Before consulting Local Governments as to the scheme for recommend- 
ing the appcHntment of a Royal Commission, we desire to receive your 
approval to our communicating the general scheme and the general pu^rt 
of the draft terms on which we are agreed to Local Governments for their 
opinion, nrfoj^ng them that you and the Government of India are inclined 
to favour na* !^yal Commission and with terms of reference as suggested. 

( 91 )■ I* 
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Before reaching final conclusions we desire to consult the Local Govern- 
ments upon these matters. It is recognised that there may be necessity 
later to make verbal alterations in the draft terms. 


Telegram to the Secretary of State for India, No. 84-C., dated the 

13th November 1925. 

The following are the draft terms of reference referred to in our imme- 
diately preceding telegram : — 

Generally — 

To examine and report on the present conditions of agriculture and 
rural economy in British India and to make recom- 
mendations for the improvement of agriculture and the pro- 
motion of the welfare and prosperity of the rural populajbion. 

In particular, to investigate — 

(a) the measures now being taken for the promotion of agriculture 

and veterinary research, experiment, demonstration and edu- 
cation, for the introduction of new or better crops and for 
improvement in agricultural practice, dairy farming and the 
breeding of stock; 

(b) the existing methods of transport and marketing of agricultural 

produce land stock ; 

(c) the method by which agricultural operations are financed and 

credit afforded to agriculturists; 

(d) the main factors affecting rural prosperity and the welfare of the 

lagricultural population and to make recommendations. 

It will not be within the scope of the Commission's duties to examine 
the existing system of land-ownership and tenancy or of the assessment of 
land revenue and irrigation charges, or the existing division of functions 
between the Government of India and the Local Governments. But the 
Commission shall be at liberty to suggest means whereby the activities 
of the Government of India may best be co-ordinated and to indicate 
directions in which the Government of India may usefully supplement 
the activities of Local Governments. 


Telegram from the Secretary of State for India, No. 346-S., dated 

THE 20th November 1925. 

No. 3073. Eoyal Commission on Agriculture. I warmly welcome your 
telegram of November 13th. You may certainly say, when addressing 
Provincial Governments, that I am in cordial agreement with your view 
that this enquiry should be iniCiated and that, subject to any criticisms 
which Local Governments themselves may offer, I am of opinion that the 
general purport of the terms of reference is suitable. But I 5ffer borne 
observations on these terms. 

I should prefer to alter word “examine" in (d) to words ^ ‘make recom- 
mendations regarding". I agree that Commission, if for no other reason 
than that it is not qualified, cannot be expected to deal with such questions 
as relationship of landlords and tenants, land revenue sy^ems, 
assessments or irrigation charges. Nevertheless, it is inevitable that'wit- 
nesses will refer* to them during enquiry, and I do not think that 'Odm- 
mjfsion should be precluded from i examining witnesses on them with a 
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view to eliciting whether and to what extent present conditions of agri* 
culture, etc., are affected by them, and although Conuhission should 
certainly not investigate these subjects or make speoiffo recommendations 
in respect of them I consider it should not be precluded from referring to 
them as matters directly connected with the main question under enquiry. 


TKLflOaAM FROM THE VlOERQY TO THE SECRETARY OF STATE, No. 218-C., 

DATED 2nd December 1925. 

BoyaJ Commission on Agriculture. The change has now been accepted 
by the Members of my Council and we are addressing Local Governments. 


Circular letter to all Local Governments and Administrations, De- 
partment OF Education, Health and Lands, No. 1637, dated the 
4th December 1925. (Confidential.) 

I am directed to invite a reference to the remarks of His Excellency 
the Viceroy, in his opening address to the Indian Legislature on August 
20th, 1025, on the subject of Indian Agriculture. His Excellency then 
said “My Government, while giving due attention to industries in the 
restricted sense of the term, are determined, so far as circumstances per- 
mit, not to neglect the interests of what is really the greatest of all Indian 
industries, namely, agriculture. I know from my discussions with the 
Secretary of State that my Government can rely upon his most cordial 
support of this policy. The direct responsibility* of the Government of 
India for agricultural development in the Provinces ceased with the incep- 
tion of the Kefomis. In view, however, of the paramount importance of 
agriculture as the basic industry of the people of India, of the improbability 
of Provincial GovernmentB being in a position to undertake research on the 
scale required and of the necessity for co-ordinating activities in the wide 
field of agricultural development, the Central Government must continue 
to play an important part in agricultural progress". Striking progress has 
undoubtedly been made in recent years in many directions in promoting 
the science of agriculture and introducing improvements ; and both the 
Central Institutions under the Government of Indi.a and the Departments 
of Agriculture in the Provinces under the charge of Ministers of the Local 
Governments have every reason to be proud of the results of their activi- 
ties and the sum total of their achievements. Nevertheless in view of the 
great importance of agriculture to India and of the large numbers of the 
population engaged in the industry and wholly dependent upon it, the Gov- 
ernment of India feel that there is room for more extensive co-ordination 
of effort towards agricultural improvement. No possible step should be 
left untried in making available to those concerned in the industry the latest 
scientific and practical knowledge. Nothing which holds out promise of 
amelioration in conditions, should remain unexplored. It cannot be gain- 
said that the average standard of production and the general level of rural 
welfare in India is lower than that prevailing in other countries where there 
has been for some time past marked concentration on agricultural problems. 
The agricultural practice in many parts of India also is admittedly still pri- 
mitive and the bullc of the agricultural population is generally unversed in 
^modern methods of .improvement. This situation calls for remedy of a 
comprehensive iiature ; the Government pf Indies feel that the time 
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im opjM^ne for. exainin^t^ion o{ nieai^ of ^yengtljwi^g by pQ- 

PfclmflffiQn and of method? for applying the finite of e^ppriepce in o&er 
to the solution of the problems of agi^loultu^ral conditions ip India. 
^ft^'OOirefipopdenoB with the Secretary of State and exploration of various 
ol fui^Uing thU pijrpose, the Government of India, are inclined 
to think that the objects which they have in view can best be attained by 
the recommendation of the appointment, at the earliest possible date, of a 
Oqjp^issipn on Agriculture in India. The Secretary of State is dis- 
pbsed to agree with the Government of India, and the Government of 
India wish to consult local Governments as to the proposal and the draft 
tppov? gi reference. 


2. I am to explain that in arriving at this conclusion, the Government 
of India have no intention of interfering with the full control of local Gov- 
ernments over this subject which is in most of its aspects both provincial 
and transferred. Their object is not to curtail but to supplement the work 
^yhich is now being carried on in the Provinces. The proposed terms of 
reference, of which I am to enclose a copy, will make clear to the local 
Gov ernment , 

A^inigtration ^“0 prccisc scopc of the enquiry which it is proposed to entrust 
to the Boyal Commission. It is the hope of the Government of India that 
the terns of reference as drafted will enable the Commission, ets a result 
of its investigations, to make recommendations which will be of value to 
Ministers responsible for agriculture in the Provinces and to Local Admi- 
nistratipns as well as to the Central Agencies working under themselves 
in connection with agricultural and veterinary research and education. It 
will be observed that all questions connected with land tenure and thp rates 
of land revenue assessment and irrigation charges are specifically excluded 
from the field of the Commission’s recommendations. Systems of land- 
ownership and tenancy are extremely technical and vary from Province to 
Province. The principles on which the system of land revenue assessment 
and^ irrigation charges rests, are generally well known and recognised in 
India. Although these questions have in a sense a definite connection with 
rural conditions, it appears to the Government of India undesirable and 
upnecessary to invite a Commission, primarily devoted to examination and 
report regarding agricultural improvement to burden their enquiry by ex- 
ploration into these subjects for the purpose of making recommendations 
concerning them. They will be glad to consider any comments which 

the “A^SmBtratiotT" desire to offer on the main proposal and the. sug- 
gested terms of reference. It is specially requested that the repljies should 
reaph them not later than the end of the year. 


3. I am to acid that the Royal Commission will be instructed to place 
themselves in communication with local Governments on their visit to any 
province and, to carry on their investigation? and to take evidence in close 
consultation with the Ministers responsible for agriculture, cO:operatiop, 
and the other subjects that come under their consideration. 


Proposed terms of reference. 

Generally, 

Xp exj^mine and repo^ on t{he present conditions of agriculture and 
i^al .economy in Britjjsih India and to malce recommendationB 
fpr the rin^pirovement of agriculture and ihe promotion of the 
welfare and prosperity of the rum! poptilation; 
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111 particular tb investigate?^^ 

(a) the measures now being taken for the promotion of agricultural 
and veterinary research, experiment demonstration and edu- 
catioq^ for. thej ii^t^Uctiop of pew or potter crpps and for im- 
proy^ept ip agricpHurajl practipe, d8^i*y fanping and the 
breeding of stock; 

(h) the existing methods of transport and niarketing of agricultural 
produce and stock; 

((;) the methods hy which agricultural operations are financed and 
credit afforded to agriculturists; 

(d) the main factors affecting rural prosperity and the welfare of 
thq agricultural population; 

and to make recommendations. 

wffl npt, be within the scope of the Commission's duties to make re- 
commonds^tions regarding the existing systems oWandownership and tenancy 
or of the asaesarnent of land revenue and irrigation charges, or the existing 
division of functions between the Government of India and the Local Gov- 
erpments. Rut the Commission shall be at liberty to suggest means 
whereby the activities of the Governments in India may best be co-ordi- 
nated and to indicate directions in which the Government of India may 
usefully supplement the activities of Local Governments. 


IjEtter from the Secretary to tub Government op the United ProvinceSi 
Agriculture Department, No. 786, dated the 10th December 1925. 

I am directed to reply to your confidential letter No. 1637, dated De- 
cember 4, 1925, rog;ardiug the proposal to appoint a Royal Commission on 
Agrip,u],i)ure. 

2. The Governor, acting with his Ministers^ welcomes the appointment 
of such a Commission, the more so, as it is meant to supplement the work 
now carried on by provincial departments and is expressly precluded by the 
proposed terms Of- reference from interfering with the existing division of 
functions between the Government of India and the local Governments. 

3. This Government consider the terms of reference to be suitable and 
agree that the Commission should confine its inquiries to matters that bear 
direotly on agricultural improvement. 


Letter from the. Chief Commissioner of Cooro, No. C.-4212t^768^ paisid 

THE 15th December 1925. 

I, have the honour to refer to your confidential leller No. 1087, dated 
the 4th December 1925, and to state that the proposed Royal Cotnmi8ei.oii 
will^ be cordially weloomed. 


Letter from the Second Secretary to the Govbiuiment of Assa;m, NOv 
Aori.-702 — 7673-G.J., dated the 16th I>B€ember 1925- 

I am direpteiji to acknowledge the receipt of your letter No. 1687; dated 
thQ^4th, Beceinber 1925| and to say, in wply, that His BxoeUenoy the Gov- 
ernor, and his^.li^inister consider the time ripe for an autboritativet exacniMr 
tion of the position of agriculture in In^is and agree thab it oottldiheet. be 
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carried out by a Boyal Commission. They have no oomments to offer, on 
the terms of reference which seem suitable. 


Letter prom the Secretary to the Government of Bihar and Orissa, 
No. 2777-D. dated the 18tb December 1925. 

With reference to your letter No. 1637, dated the 4th December 1925, 
I am directed to say that the Government of Bihar and Orissa welcome 
the proposed appointment oif a Eoyal Commission on Agriculture in India 
and they conside. the tcTnm of reference sufficiently wide. 

2. The local Government think, however, that the attention of the 
Boyal Commission should be called, at the outset, to the necessity of 
considering separately the problems of the various parts of India. Owing 
to local circumstances, these problems vary considerably in the different 
provinces, and it would seem desirable that the Commission should report 
separately on the circumstances of the main divisions of the country in the 
same way as was done by the Indian Sugar Committee. While it may 
be possible to recommend the general lines of policy applicable to India 
as a whole, the area is so vast and Ehe local conditions are so diverse that 
if such recommendations are to be of practical use, they must be supple- 
mented by specific advice as to the special measures required in the different 
parts of India, which have so far developed on very different lines. The 
local Government suggest, therefore, that the first paragraph of the pro- 
posed terms of reference might be amended by the addition of the words 
*‘the several provinces of’* before “British India" in line 2. 


Letter from the Financial Commissioner and Secretary to the Gov- 
ernment OF the Punjab, Development Department, L., No. 4604-D., 
dated the 21st December 1925. 

In reply to your confidential letter No. 1637, dated 4th December 1925, 
I am ditocted to say that His Excelleucy the Governor in Council welcomes 
the proposal to appoint a Royal Commission, which will deal with matters 
of unique importance to this province. 

2. With regard to the terms of reference, I am to suggest that the 
enquiry should embrace a reference to the suitability of existing educational 
methods and curricula as applied to the needs of the rural population, and 
to the possibility of providing a better ground work for those who desire 
study in agricult liral courses. 

3. Your letter under reply recognises that agriculture is a Transferred 
Departtnent in chargls . of Ministers. His Excellency the Governor in 
Council has no doubt that the Eoyal Commission, when pursuing its en- 
quiries, will take cognizance of the position and responsibilities of the 
Ministers and will associate them fully in their proceedings. It should, m 
the opinion of His Excellency the Governor in Council, be open to Ministers 
to suggest, lines of detailed enquiry required in the particular interests »f 
theii own ptevinces, and to seek the advice of the Boyal Commission on 
any ipoint of .impor^l;lcc to the Departments of which they are in charge. 

4. I^ am to add thAt, in view of, the circumstances of the casa^ it .is 
hoped that the Government of Ihdia will consult His Excellency the Gov- 
ernor atifl: his Ministers regardiug thaipwonnel of the Boyal Compaissiou, 
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^fELtaHAM FROM THE GOVERNMENT OF THE CENTRAL PROVINCES, NO. 270-1, 
DATED Nagpur, the 2dRD December 1025. 

Proposed Boyal Commission on Agriculture. Absence o£ Minister, who 
might have views to submit regarding all-India treatment of transferred 
subjects, places Central Provinces Government in peculiar position. Subject 
to this, this Government fully approve appointment of Royal Commission and 
will gladly co-operate in its work. Regarding proposed terms of reference 
it .has no suggestions to make. 

The foregoing is with reference to Agricultural Department letter dated 
December 4th. 


Letter from the Government of Burma, No. 345-0. — 25, dated the 21st 

December 1925. 

In reply to your letter No. 1637 (Confidential), dated the 4th December 
1925, 1 am directed to say that the Government of Burma (Ministry of 
Agriculture) cordially approves the coming of a Royal Commission on Agri- 
culture to Burma, and considers that the proposed terms of reference are 
suitable. 


Letter from the Government of Bengal, No, 6534, dated the 23rd 

December 1925. 

I am directed to invite a reference to your letter No. 1637, dated the 
4th December 1925, and to state that the Government of Bengal agree 
with the Government of. India in the view that the time has now come 
when an enquiry into the means of strengthening agricultural activities by 
co-ordination and of the methods for applying the fruits of experience in 
other countries to the solution of the problem of agricultural conditions 
is likely to be of great assistance to the further development of the agri- 
cultural industry in India. His Excellency the Governor in Council agrees 
that the only satisfactory method of conducting such an enquiry would be 
through the agency of a Royal Commission. 

The terms of reference suggested for the proposed Commission in your 
letter under reply appear to the Jiocal Government to be generally suitable 
and would presumably cover an investigation into measures for the intro- 
duction of agricultural machinery and implements, methods of compilation 
of agricultural statistics and the facilities at present existing for co- 
operative purchase of agricultural requirements and co-operative sale of 
agricultural produce. In the opinion of this Government these are subjects 
which should also come within the purview of the Roy»al Commission's 
investigations. 


Letter from the Government of Madras, No. 1884, dated thb 21st 

December 1925. • 

In reply to your letter No. r637-Agri., dated 4th December 1^25, I am 
directed to report that His Excelletocy the Govemdr acting with his Mimsters 
welcomes with pleasure the proposal to, appoint a. poyal Commission at the 
ealrliest possible date to examipe and report on present conditions of 
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a^gricultiire and rural ecddomy in British India. This Oovemment bat 
no doubt that the appomtment of such a CommiBsion would afford valuable 
assistaaoe in solving the many problems now awaiting solution in connectioi 
with fhe agriculture 6f the country and in focussing public attention or 
the subject of agricultural improvement and the part it plays in rural 
prosperity. The proposed terms of reference do not call for any special 
remarks except that His Excellency acting with his Ministers considers it 
desirable to include specifically in their scope the application of co-operative 
principles to agriculture in all its aspects, such as production, credit, 
marketing, etc. The importance of this subject has been recognised in 
several Western countries and in Japan. 


Letter prom the Chief Commissioner, Ajmer-Merwara, No. 782-P., 
DATED THE 23rD DECEMBER 1925. 

I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter No. 1637, 
dated the 4th December 1925, and to state that 1 have no comments to 
make as I consider the terms of reference sufficiently comprehensive. 


Letter from the Chief Commissioner, North-West Frontier Province, 
No. 1072-Rev., dated the 23rd December 1925. 

In reply to your confidential letter No. 1637, dated the 4th December 
1925,. I have the honour to state that the opinions of my District Officers 
and of those other officers whom time has allowed of my consulting, are 
unanimously in favour of the proposal to appoint a Royal Commission on 
Agriculture in India. With that consensus of opinion I am in entire 
agreement. 

The proposed terms of reference seem to me to be suitable and suffi- 
ciently comprehensive. There is, however, one suggestion which I venture 
to make with regard to point (d) of the proposed particular terms of reference 
and that is that the terms may include a specific direction to investigate 
the means by which it may be hoped that the cultivator can be made 
a match for the professional money-lender. As Mr. Darling remarks in 
his “The Punjab Peasant in Prosperity and Debt,” page 280: — 

“The cultivator sows that another may reap, and toils that his 
creditor may gain. Of what use to him, then, are all the 
devices Ifor improving the quantity or the quality of his 
harvest”. 

# « « ^ 

“and to the Indian cultivator no freedom is possible till the 
power of the money-lender is broken." 


LETWft PWMff Tfili Beorutary to the Government op Bombay, Revenue 
Department, No. 5426-A./24-Conpdl., dated the 80th Ueoembbr 
1925. 

Pf<yp^^ appaintfnent of a Royal Commwion on Agricultufe in India. 

I am directed by the Government of Bombay (Trandferred Depart- 
ments) to acknowled^ the receipt of yotir letter No. 1687, dated 4tb 
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December 192o, inviting the views of this Gk)vemment on the proposed 
appointment of a Eoyal Commission on Agriculture in India and the sug- 
glested terms of reference thereto. 

2. In reply, 1 am to state that in the opinion of this Government the 
problems of agriculture are largely local in character and even the results 
of general research frequently require prior local investigation before they 
can be 'applied successiully to any particular area. The Government of 
India are aware, that much useful work has been done in this Presidency 
as in other Provinces in defining local problems and determining their 
solution. An extension of these activities has been limited only by the 
financial stringency from which this Presidency, in common with other 
Provinces, has suffered. The Government of Bombay recognise that the 
findings of a Royal Commission on Agriculture would throw miich light on 
numerous important problems connected with, that industry. In parti- 
cular, should the appointment of the Commission result, as is anticipated 
in paragraph 1 of your letter, in research w'ork on a larger scale than hither- 
to beingj undertaken by the Government of India, it would be of very great 
value. The Government of Bombay however believe that much of the 
v/ork of the Commission would require to be supplemented by local in- 
vestigation which they, and possibly other Provincial Governments may 
be unable to undertake in their present situation. I am therefore to state 
that while they would welcome in several respects the appointment of the 
proposed Commission, they feel bound to point out that the full measure 
of its benefits might be lost to the Provinces by their inability to apply or 
follow up the results of the inquiries. 

3. With regard to the proposed terms of reference, the Government of 
Bombay are in full agreement with the view that all questions connected 
with land tenure and rates of land revenue assessment and irrigation chargss 
should be specifically excluded from the scope of the Commission's recom- 
mendations. They further welcome the assurance contained in paragraph 
2 of your letter that the Government of India have no intention of inter- 
fering with the full control of local Governments over agriculture. Subject 
to these two conditions they approve of the terms of reference generally. 
I am however to point out that clause (d) of the proposed terms as ft 
present worded would cover a very wide range extending beyond the restric- 
tions proposed above. The Government of Bombay would therefore prefer 
if it could be somewhat narrowed down so as to accord more strictly to the 
proposed scope of the Commission's recommendations. 


Lettkr from the Agent to the Governor General in Baluchistan, No. 

13-S.R., DATED the 4th JANUARY 1926. 

Proposed appointment of a Royal Commission on Agriculture in India. 

With reference to your Confidential letter No. 1637, dated the 4tb 
December 1925, on the subject indicated above, I have the honour to say 
that the proposed terms of reference to the Royal Commission appear to 
me to be suitable. 

. 2. Agriculture iYi Baluchistan, as the Government of India is aware, is 
handipapped for the most part, by a paucity of water due to an ever in- 
creasing deficiency in the annual rainfall as a result of which springs and’ 
other sources of supply are either drying up or becoming much depleted.. 

E 
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To increase this supply is the greatest problem so far as the Agriculluriefe 
js concerned, which faces this Administration and any measures not pro- 
hibitively expensive, which the Commission oould suggest in this direction 
would be of inestimable value to all concerned. 


Telegram from the Viceroy (Education Department), to the Secretary 

OF State for India, London, No. 71-S.. dated ]2th January 1926. 

Priority — 

Boyal Commission on Agriculture. On December 4th, we sent Liooal 
Governments and Administrations a confidential circular inviting reference 
to His Excellency's remarks in his opening address to Indian Legislature on 
August 20th, 1925, on subject of Indian Agriculture. The circular also 
mentioned the striking progress made in recent years in many directions in 
promoting science of agriculture and introducing improvements; and it was 
added that, in view of great importance of agriculture to India and of large 
numbers of population engaged in the Industry and wholly depended upon it, 
we felt that there was room for more extensive co-ordination of effort 
towards agricultural improvement; that no possible step should be left 
untried in making the latest scientific and practical knowledge available to. 
those concerned in the industry; that nothing should remain unexplored 
which hold out promise of amelioration in conditions; that average standard 
of production and general level of rural welfare in India was lower than in 
other countries, where there has been for some time past marked concentra- 
tion on (agricultural problems; that agricultural practice in many parts of 
India 4IS0 was admittedly still primitive and bulk of agricultural population 
was generally unversed in modern methods of improvements; that this 
situation called for remedy of a comprehensive nature ; and that we felt that 
time was opportune for examination of means of strengthening activities by 
co-ordination, and of methods for applying fruits of experience in other 
countries to solution of problems of agricultural conditions in India. The 
circular went on to say that after correspondence with you, we were inclined 
to think that objects which we had in view could best be attained by recom- 
mendation of appointment of Royal Commission on Agriculture at earliest 
possible date ; that you were disposed to agree with us and that we wished 
to consult local Governments as to this proposal and as to draft terms 
■ of reference, copy of which as amended in accordance with your telegram 
of November 20th was forwarded to them. 

2. It was explained to local Governments that we had no intention, in 
arriving at this conclusion, of interfering with their full control over this 
subject, which is in most of its aspects both provincial and transferred; that 
our object was not to curtail but to supplement work now being carried on in 
Provinces ; that we hoped that terms of reference as drafted would enable 
Commission, as result of its investigations, to make recommendations which 
would be of value to Ministers responsible for Agriculture in Provinces and 
to local Administrations >as well as Central Agencies working under us in 
connection with agricultural and veterinary research and education. It was 
explained that all questions connected with land tenure ‘and jates of land 
revenue assessment and irrigation charges were specifically excluded from 
field of Commission's recommendation; and that although these questions 
had in la sense definite connection with rural conditions, it appeared to us 
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undeBirabie and unnecessary to invite Commission to burden their enquiry 
by exploration into tnese subjects for purpose of making recommendations 
concerning them. It was added that Commission would be instructed to 
place themselves in communication with local Governments on their visit 
to any province, 'and to carry on their investigations and to take evidence 
in close consultation with Ministers responsible for agriculture, co-operation 
and other subjects that came under their consideration. 

3. All local Governments and Administrations except Delhi have replied. 
All are in favour of appointment of Commission. United Provinces, Burma, 
Central Provinces, Assam, Coorg, Ajmer-Merwara and Baluchistan consider 
proposed terms of reference suitable. 

It is considered by Bihar ancT Orissa that attention of Commission should 
at outset be called to necessity of considering separately problem of various 
parts of India. Owing to local circumstances, these problems vary consider- 
ably in different provinces, and local Government consider it desirable that 
Commission should report separately on circumstances of main divisions of 
country in same way as was done by Indian Sugar Committee. Local 
Government also suggest that in order that Commission's recommendations 
should be of practical use they should be supplemented by specific advice 
as to special measures required in different parts of India, which have so 
far developed on very different lines. With this object, Icxsai Government 
suggest addition of words “the several provinces of ” before “British India" 
in first paragraph of draft terms of reference. 

It is suggested by Punjab that enquiry should embrace reference to suit- 
ability of existing educational methods and curricula as applied to needs of 
rural population, and to possibility of providing better ground work for those 
who desire to study in agricultural courses. Local Government considers 
that it should be open to Ministers to suggest lines of detailed enquiry 
required in particular interests of their own provinces, and to seek Eoyal 
Commission's advice on any point of importance to Departments of which 
they ate in charge. Local Government also hopes that Governor and his 
Ministers will be consulted regarding personnel of Commission. 

Bengal assumea that proposed terms of reference would cover investiga- 
tion into measures for introduction of agricultural machinery and imple- 
ments, methods of compilation of 'agricultural statistics and facilities at 
present existing for co-operative purchase of tigricultural requirements and 
€ 0 -operative sale of agricultural produce. In the opinion of local Govern- 
ment these are subjects which should also come within purview of Com- 
mission's investigations. 

Madras suggests including specifically the application of co-operative 
principles to agriculture in all its aspects, such ins production, credit, 
marketing, etc. 

North-West Frontier Province is of opinion that clause fd) of proposed 
terms of reference should include specific direction to investigate means by 
which it may be hoped that cullivator can be made a match for professional 
money-lender. 

Bombay while recognising value of proposed Commission believes that 
much of Commission's work would require to be supplemented by local 
investigation which in their present financial position they and possibly other 
Provincial Governments may he unable to undertake. While, therefore, 
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wolconiiiig in sevural respects the appointment of a Commission, local Gov- 
ernment point out that full measure of its benefits might be lost to Provinces 
by their inability to apply or follow up the results of the inquiries. Bombay 
adds that clause (d) covers a very wide range as at present worded and 
should be somewhat narrowed down so as to accord more strictly with 
proposed scope of Commission’s recommendations. 

4. After having considei-ed suggestions made by local Governments and 
AdministratioTis, we are of opinion that only new point, which may now be 
included in proposed terms of reference, is in relation to agricultural sta- 
tistics. With this object, we propose to insert in (a) of terms words 
“for the compilation of agricultural statistics” after words “demonstration 
and eflucation”. Questions relating to application of co-operative principles 
to agriculture are already covered by terms of reference and especially b;^ 
(6) and (c). As stated in paragraph 2 above, Commission will consult with' 
Ministers responsible for co-operation, and this is an additional reason for 
non-inclusion of such questions in terms of reference. Suggestion of Punjab 
Government about education appears to fling net too wide. Royal Com- 
mission could not go into general scheme of primary and secondary education 
of rural population. Special agricultural education is sufficiently covered 
by (a) and under (d) if might be possible for Commission to recommend that 
ordinary primary and secondary education for agricultural population 
should be of a kind helpful fo agricultural vocation and not of character 
to alienate their sympathy from this industry. For this reason, we have 
not specifically included in proposed terms of reference any question of 
survey of general scheme of ordinary education. With reference to word 
“research” in (a) in terms of reference, it may be mentioned that in Punjab, 
apart from agricultural research, there is technical officer who studies 
problems of application of water for irrigation of different soils and crops 
and that this has direct bearing on agricultural productivity. 

5. We consider that it is desfrable to announce the decision to lappoint 
a Royal Commission and to publish terms of reference at an early date, 
and we hope that you will find it possible to telegraph your orders. Above 
is with reference to your telegram No. 346-S., dated 20th November 1925. 


Telegkam fiujm the Secretary of State for India, London, to the 
Viceroy (Edt’c ation Department), Delhi, No. 147, dated 15th January 
1926. 

Terms of reference of Royal Commission on Agriculture. I agree that 
a reference to agricultural statistics is only alteration necessary. 

His Majesty the King has approved appointment of Commission and: 
you are authorised to make inn announcement to this effect. 

This is with reference to your telegram No. 71-S., of the 12th instant. 




Copies of the Debates of the Legislative Assembly and of the 
Council of State are obtainable on sale from the Manager, Central 
Publication Branch, 8, Hastings Street, Calcutta. 
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COUNCIL OF STATE. 

Tuesday^ 16th February, 1926. 


The Oounoil met in the Council Chamber at Eleven of the Clock, the 
Honourable the President in the Chair. 


MEMBEB SWOPN. 

The Honourable Sir Bijay Chand Mahtab, G.C.I.E., K.C.S.I., 

T.O.M., Maharajadhiraja Bahadur of Burdwan (Bengal: Nominated Non- 
Official), 


MESSAGES FROM HIS EXCELLENCY THE GOVERNOR GENERAL. • 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : I have a Message for the Council 
from His Excellency the Governor General which runs : 

(The Message was received by the Members of the Council standing). 

'* In 'pursuance, of the provisions of subsection (3) of section 67 of the 
Government of India Art, I hereby direct that the heads of expenditure specified 
in that subsection shall be open to discussion by the Council of State when the 
Budget is under consideration, 

(Sd.) READING, 

Governor Genertd." 


There is a further Message which runs: 

(The Message was received by the Members of the CounciJ standing). 

“ For the purposes of subsection (1) of section 67A of the Government of India 
Act, and in pursuance of Pules 1(3, 1(6 and ^1 of the. Indian Legislative Rules and of 
Standing Order 70 of the Council of State Standing Orders, I, Rufus Daniel, Earl of 
Reading, horehy appoint the following days for the presentation to the Council of 
State and' to the Legislative Assembly of the statement of the estimated annual 
expenditure and revenue of the Governor General in Council in respect of subjects 
other than Railways and for the subsequent stages in respect thereof in the Council 
of State and in the Legislative Asscnibly, namely : — 


Monday, March, Ist 
Thursday, March, J^th 
Friday, March, Sth 
Saturday, March , Sth 

Monday, ' March, Sth 
Tuesday, March, 9th 
Wednesday, March, 10th 
Thursday, March, 11th 
Friday, March, 12th 


Presentation in both Chambers. 
General discussion in the Legislative, 
Assembly. 

General discussion in the Council of 
State. 



Voting of Demands 'for Grants in 
the Legislative Assembly. 


(Sd.) READJflQ, 

Viceroy and Governor General." 

'( i03 ) A 



BILL PASSED BY THE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY LAID ON 

THE TABLE. 

The SECRETAEY of the COUNCIL : Sir, in accordance with Rule 25 
of the Indian Legislative Rules, I lay on the table copies of a Bill further to 
amend the Code of Criminal Procedure, 1898, for a certain purpose which 
was passed by the Legislative Assembly at its meeting held on the 15tb 
February, 1926. 


SMALL CAUSE COURTS (ATTACHMENT OF IMMOVEABLE 

PROPERTY) BILL. 

The Honouuable Mr. S. R. DAS (Law Member) : Sir, I move : 

“ That the Bill to resolve ceitain doubts as to the powers, in regard to the attach- 
ment of immoveable property, of Provincial Small Cause Courts, as passed by the 
Legtislative Assembly, be taken into consideration.'* 

This Bill is intended to settle a doubt which has recently been raised 
as to the power of Provincial Small Cause Courts to attach immoveable 
property before judgment. These Courts have no power to entertain any 
suits with regard to immoveable property nor have they any power to 
•attach immoveable property in execution of their decrees. They had prior 
to the Code of Civil Procedure of 1908 no power to attach immoveable pro- 
perty before judgment, hut since the passing of the Act of 1908 and very 
recently a doubt had been raised as to whether the Provincial Small Cause 
Courts have power to attach immoveable property before judgment. There 
is no question that they have no such pow^’er to attach after judgment. So 
far as it can be made out, the Legislature when passing the Act of 1908 
never intended to give any such power to Provincial Small Cause Courts, 
but the Committee w^hich framed the Act of 1908 in re-arranging the provi- 
sions of the Code of Civil Procedure with regard to the powers of the Small 
Cause Courts haVc so arranged a provision that a doubt has been raised 
as to wliether the Small Cause Courts have now been given power to attach 
before judgment. Recently a Full Bench of the Calcutta High Court 
had this question before them and by a majority they held that as the 
Civil Procedure Code was now arranged power seems to have been given 
to Small Cause Courts so to attach, although the Judges held that there 
w‘Hs some doubt as to whether the Legislature really intended that. As a 
matter oi fact, these Courts, as the House is aware, are intended for speedy 
disposal of small causes, and that is the reason why they have not been 
given any power to deal with immoveable property which raises generally 
complicated questions of fact and law. This doubt having been raised, ’ it 
became necessary to settle it and practically all the High Courts are agreed 
that the Small Cause Courts should not have power to attach before judg- 
ment. Of course, it is a very anomalous position. They have not got 
power to attach after decree and necessarily they should not have power 
to attach before decree. This was placed before the Legislative Assembly 
and they have passed the Bill. Now I move that the Bill, as passed by 
the Legislative Assembly, be talcen into consideration by this House. 

The motion was adopted. 

Clauses 2. 3 and 4 were added to the Bill. 

Clause 1 was added to the Bill. 

Tie Title end the Preamble were added to the Bill. 

( 104 ) 
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The Honourable Mr. S. E. DAS: I move that the Bill, as passed by 
the Legislative Assembly, be passed. 

The motion was adopted. 


CODE OF CRIMINAL PROCEDURE (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

The Honourable Mr. J. CRERAR (Home Secretary) : I move : 

“ That the Bill further to amend the Code of Criminal Procedure, 1898, as passed 
by the Legislative Assenibly, be taken into consideration.*’ 

This is a small Bill comprising four or five separate items, the necessity 
for which has become apparent in the course of experience of the applica- 
tion of some of the amendments carried out in the Code of Criminal Pro- 
cedure in 1023. I can hardly say that these items present any single 
definite principle except this, that it is desu*able to removq the administi^a- 
tive inconveniences that have been observed to arise; and the safeguards 
which it is proposed to set up will operate almost entirely in favour of 
witnesses and of accused persons. I do not think I need go more into the 
actual details of the Bill than to illustrate my point in the case of one or 
two of the provisions of the Bill. Honourable Members will see that it is 
proposed to repeal sub-section (4) of section 170. The result will be that, 
while in many cases witnesses are now required to present themselves in 
court on a day when the accused himself has not been produced and are com- 
pelled to go and waste their time, return to their villages and appear on 
some later date, this harassment and inconvenience will be largely reduced. 
The effect of another clause is that, when a complaint is filed, it will be 
necessary for some formal documentary record to be maintained either in 
the form of a w-ritten complaint or, where the complaint is not in writing, 
by means of an examination of the complninnnt reduced to writing. Again 
when a complaint is made in pursuance of section 476 by a court in respect 
of certain offences against public justice or certain contempts, as the Code at 
present stands the Magistrate* to whom that complaint is referred is practi- 
cally bound to issue process against the person complained against. Now 
it may quite conceivably happen, and in fact it has occasionally happened, 
that if the Magistrate were empowered to direct an inquiry or investigation 
before actually issuing process, the necessity of bringing the person com- 
plained against into court would be obviated. These are instances of the 
general effect of these amendments. They will, as I have said, operate to 
reduce the hardship and inconvenience entailed on witnesses and accused 
persons. 

The motion was adopted. 

. Clauses 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6 were added to the Bill. 

Clause 1 was added to the Bill. 

The Title and the Preamble were added to the Bill. 

The Honourable Mr. J. CEERAE.: I move that the Bill, as paased by 
Legislative Assembly, be passed. ^ 

The motion was adopted* 



GOVEENMENT TRADING TAXATION BILL. 

The Honouiiable Mr. A. C. McWATTEES (Finance Secretary): I 
move : 

“ That the Bill to determine the liability of certain Governments to taxation in 
British India in respect of trading operations, as passed by the Legislative Assembly, be 
taken into consideration.’* 

This is a very simple Bill of a non-controversial character. It is the 
result of a recommendation accepted at the last Imperial Economic Con- 
ference in 1923. The principle involved is one which, I am sure, has only 
to be mentioned to meet with universal acceptance. It is that any Govern- 
ment in the Empire which takes part in trading operations or commercial 
undertakings in any other part of the Empire should be subjected to the 
same taxation as any business concern. I’he proposal to legislate on these 
lines was referred to all Local Governments and all of them have agreed 
to it. The Government of India waited to see the form which the corres- 
ponding legislation would take in the United Kingdom, and this Bill follows 
the corresponding provisions of the British Finance Act of last year. 

The motion was adopted. 

Clause 2 was added to the Bill. 

Clause 1 was twlded to the Bill. 

The Title and the Preamble were added to the Bill. 

The Honourable Mr. A. C McWATTEES : 1 move that the Bill, as 
passed by the Legislative Assembly, be passed. 

The motion was adopted. 


GUARDIANS AND WARDS (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

The Honourable Mr. S. R. DAS (Law Member): I move: 

“ That the Bill further to amend the Guardians and Wards Act, 1890, as passed 
by the Legislative Assembly, be taken into consideration.” 

This is a very short Rill introduced with a view to carry out one of the 
recommendations of the Civil Justice Committee. I cannot do better than 
read from an extract from that Committee with reference to this matter. 
The Committee says ; 

’‘Section 4 of the Guardians and Wards Act (VIII of 1890), defines the Court as 
' the District Court having jurisdiction to entertain an application Under the Act 
for An order appointing or declanng a person as guardian and dn any matter relating 
to the W9,rd the District Court having jurisdiction in the place where the ward for 
the time being ordinarily resides.’ By that Act jurisdiction in guardian and wards 
cases is given exclusively to tjie District Judge and an appeal lies to the High Court 
against his orders in a variety of matters, such as the appointment and declaration 
of guardians and their removal or discharge, the custody of mitiors and the regulation 
of the conduct or proceedings of the guardian. 

Applications under the Act often relate to estates whose value is much less than 
the pecuniary jurisdiction of Muiisdfs. They are sometimes filed with the sole object 
of stopping a marriage, securing the custody of a minor or harassing a woman who is 
managing ner infant’s estate as natural guardian or for other ulterior purroses uncon- 
nected with the welfare of the minor and often in order to allow of alienataon of 
immovable property to pay ancestral debts. The guardian when appointed is put on 
terms and in the discharge of his duties under the bond executed by him,, he files 
accounts and from time to time seeks the directiofis of the Court OA Vatwms ttihtteirs. 
The hearing and determination of these applications^ naturally take time and interfere 
with other more important work of the District Judge. 

( 106 ) 
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Section 19 of the Central Provinces Act, and section 30 of f/h^Pwjabj.GoartB Act 
provide for the transfer of proceedings under the Guardians and Wards Act, 1890, to 
any l^bordinate Judge' according to the general or special order Otf the Judicial Commis- 
sioner and High i Court reapeciively. The absence of similar provisions in the Civil 
Courts Acts of other Provinces has .nothing to do with the propriety or desirability 
of the devolution of the DisUict Judge’s powers at the present day to lower judicial 
tribunals under his control- Here again we consider there is no objection to contested 
cases being heard by senior subordinate Judges. The power, already exists under tfaie 
Punjab and Central Provinces Acts, and we consider that it should be used when 
necessary and provision made in the other Civil Courts Acts for similar powers of 
transfer.” 

Well, instead of making provision in other Civil Courts Acts it has been 
thought better to amend the Guardians and Wards Act itself and provide 
for the recommendation of the Civil Justice Committee. This is a very 
^short Bill. It enables the High Courts and the District Courts to empower 
courts subordinate to the District Court to hear applications under the 
Guardians and Wards Act. It also empowers the District Court to transfefr 
from one Subordinate Court to itself or to another Subordinate Court any 
of these applications. It metuis a saving of a good deal of time by the 
taking of a number of minor applications by Subordinate Courts instead of 
having them made in the District Court or the High Court. 

The motion was adopted. 

Clauses 3, 4 and 5 were added to the Bill. 

Clause 1 was added to the Bill. 

The Title and the Preamble were added to the Bill. 

The Honourable Mr. S. K. DAS: Sir, I move that the Bill, as passed 
by the Legislative Assembly, be passed. 

Thu motion was adopted. 


INDIAN LUNACY (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

The Honourable Mr. J. C REE AB (Home Secretary) : Sir, I move : 

" That the Bill further to amend the Indian Lunacy Act, 1912, as passed by the 
Legislative Assembly, be taken into consideration.” 

The object of this Bill is to remove a defect which exi^s in our present 
law relating to lunacy to which attention has been drawn by one of the 
most eminent alienists in India. Under sections 5 and 6 of the existing 
Act before a lunatic can, in certain circumstances, be received into an 
asylum it is necessary for a reception order to be made by a Magistrate, and 
petition can be made for such a reception order by the persons specified in 
clause 6 of the Bill, the husband or wife of the alleged lunatic or any other 
relative of his. Coming to a later provision of the Act, section 32, we see 
in what circumstances lunatics may be discharged. It is provided in that 
section that a lunatic may be discharged on the petition of the person on 
W'hose petition the original reception order was made. Now considerable 
inconvenience has been experienced because, if the person who originally 
made the petition for a reception order is dead or cannot be found, action 
cannot be taken under this section. The object of the Bill therefore is to lay 
down a procedure, which Honour^ible Members will observe, is very carefully 
regulated and safeguarded, by which a Magistrate may make what is known 
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as a substitution order. That is to say, if the person who originally made 
the petition cannot be found, or for various reasons it is impracticable or 
inexpedient that action should be taken on his petition, then another fit 
and proper person may be substituted after due inquiry. That will greatly 
facilitate and render more elastic the procedure for the discharge of a lunatic. 
That is the object of the measure. 

The motion was adopted. 

Clauses 2, 3 and i were added to the Bill. 

Clause 1 was added to the Bill. 

The Title and the Preamble were added to the Bill. 

The Honourable Mr. J. CRERAK : I move. Sir, that the Bill, as passed 
by the Legislative Assembly, be passed. 

The motion was adopted. 

The Council then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Wednesday, the 
17th February, 1926. 
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COUNCIL OF STATE. 

Wednesday^ 17th February^ 1926. 


The Council met in the Council Chamber at Eleven of the Clock, the 
Honourable the President in the Chair. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Declauation of the Sonthal Pargaxas as a backwaud tract. 

97. The Honourable Mr. MAHENDRA PRASAD: (a) Will the 
Government be pleased to state if the district of Sonthal Parganas is 
declared backward under section 52/A, Clause 2, of the Government of 
India Act? 

(b) If the answer be in the affirmative, will the Government be pleased 
to lay on the table the copy of the notification issued declaring the Sonthal 
Parganas to bo a backward tract? 

Tde Honourable Mr. J. CRERAR : (a) Yes. 

(b) I do not think it necessary to lay a copy of the notification which 
is somewhat voluminous on the table. Honourable Members who desire 
to refer to it will find it reproduced on pages 261 to 263 of the publica- 
tion of the Government of India Act and rules, copies of which are in the 
Library- 

ArriiiCATiON of section 71 (1) of the Government of India Act 
TO the Sonthal Parganas. 

98. The Honourable Mr. MAHENDRA PRASAD: (a) Will the 
Government be pleased to state if section 71 (1) of the Government, of India 
Act is in force in respect of the Sonthal Parganas? 

(b) If the answer to (a) be in the affirmative, will the Goyernment be 
pleased to lay on the table the copy of the notification by .which section 
71 (1) of the Government of India Act was applied to the Sonthal Parganas? 

The Honourable Mr. J. CRERAR: (a) Yes. 

(b) A copy of the notification of the Government of India in the Home 
Department, No. 478, dated the 12th March 1872, is placed on the 
table. The territories referred to are those which now comprise the 
Sonthal Parganas. 


JUDICIAL. 

The .nth Match mS. 

No. J^78 . — It is hereby notified that the Secretary of State for India has, by 
Resolution in Council, declared the provisionsr of the Ist Section of an Act passed in 
the 33rd year of Her Majesty’s reign Chap. 3, entituled an Act to make better provision 
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for making Laws and Regulations for certain parts of India and for ttrtafm otlier' 
purposes relating thereto, to be from the 15th day of March, 1872, applicable to the 
following parts of the territories under the government of the Lientenant-Governor oft 
Bengal, that is to say » 


The Damin-i-Koh. 


So much of Pergunnah Bhaugulpore and of Pergunnah Sutti'care as lies east of the- 
Gerooah Nuddee and south of a line drawn eastward from Humza Chuck to theu- 
village of Dighee. 


ZUlah Bhaugul'pore. 

Pergunnah Telecagurhee ... ^ 

,, Jumoonee ... ... j 

,, Chetowleah ... ... I 

,, Kankjole ... ... I 

,, Bahadurpore ... ... Y 

,, Akbernuggur ... ..- i 

„ Inayutnuggiir ... ... 

,, Mukraen ... ... | 

,, Sooltangunge ... ... J 


Except such parts of them as are 
now or may be hereafter situate 
on the left bank of the main 
stream of the Ganges so that in 
any change in the course of the 
river the main stream shall be. 
the boundary. 


ZUlah Bhaugul'pore. 

Pergunnah Umber 

,, Sooltanabad 

,, Godda 

,, Umloo Mootesh 

„ Pussye 

,, Ilendwa 

Tuppeh Muneeliaree 
,, Belputta 


. I 

• I Except such detached villages as 
. ! lie within the general boundaries 
. I of Pergunnahs not mentioned im 
. j this Schedule. 

■ J 


ZUlah Beerbhoom . 


Pergunnah Pubbia 
Tuppeh Saruth Deoghur 
,, Kundit Kuraye 

,, Mohumdabad ... ... ; 

Such part of Pergunnah Dureen Molissui* I 
as lies north of the Chilla or Chundun Ghat 
Nullah ... ... ... ... J 


Except such detached villages aa. 
lie within the general boundaries' 
of Pergunnahs not mentioned 
in this Schedule. 


Such detached portions of other Pergunnahs and Tuppehs as lie within the general 
boundaries of any of the above-mentioned Pergunnahs and Tuppehs. 

Such portions of Pergunnahs belonging to Maldah and Purneah below the village 
of Khederpore in Pergunnah Teleeagurhee as are now or may hereafter be situate on. 
th right bank of the main stream of the Ganges. 


Regulation VII op 1925. 

99. The Honourable Mr. MAHENDRA PRASAD: ( a ) Will the- 
Government be pleased to state if the Local Government of Bihar and 
Orissa submitted any objects and reasons for the promulgation of Regula- 
tion VII of 1925, along with the draft as required by section 71 of the- 
Government of India Act? 

(b) If the Government of India circulated the draft of Regulation VII 
of 1925 for eliciting public opinion before its enactment? 

(c) If the answer to (a) be in the affirmative, will the Government be 
pleased to lay on the table the said objects and reasons and any correspon- 
dence between the Bihar and Orissa Government and the Government of 
India relating to Regulation VII of 1925? 

(d) If the answer to (b) be in the affirmative, will the Government be 

pleased to lay on the table the opinions received from local officers and the: 
public? ^ 



Questions and answers. 


Ill 

The Honourable Sir MUHAMMAD HABIBULLAH: (a) and (o)'^ 
The reasons for the Regulation which was promulgated by the Govern- 
ment of India as Regulation VII of 1925 were stated in the letter from 
the Government of Bihar and Orissa No. 1142/III-P.-3-R. T., dated 
28th August, 1925, copies of w’hich and of the reply of the Government 
of India, No. 499/25-G., dated 21st December 1925, are placed in the- 
Library of the House. 

(6) It is not usual for the Government of India to circulate for public 
opinion the draft Regulations proposed by Local Governments under section 
71 of the Government of India Act. A reference to paragraph 7 of the 
Bihar and Orissa Government’s letter of 28th August 1925, referred to,, 
will however show that that Government satisfied themselves after con-^ 
sultation with the principal proprietors of the district that the measure 
met with general approval. 

(d) Does not arise. 


PRIVATE NOTICE QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

The Honouuaule Mr. PIIIROZE C. SETHNA: Sir, His Excellency 
the Commander-in-Cliief has been pleased to accept private notice of a 
question. Have I your permission to read it out, Sir? 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT: Yes. 


Report op the Territorial and Auxiliary Forces Committee. 

The Honourable Mr. PHIROZE C. SETHNA : Will Government be 
pleased to state in regard to the Report of the Territorial and Auxiliary 
Forces Committee which was published nearly a year back — 

(a.) if the same has been considered? 

■(b) if all or any of its recommendations are approved? and 

(c) the earliest date when their decision will be made public and 
given effect to? 

His Excellency the COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF: (a.) to (c) The Gov- 
ernment of India have been actively considering the Report ot the Auxiliary 
and Territorial Forces Committee, but they have, so far, not reached any 
final conclusion. I may mention that actually the final replies of all 
Local Governments have not yet been received. Government expect, 
however, to decide in a very short time upon the course of action which 
they propose to take on the recommendations of the Committee. But 
it will then be necessary to address the Secretary of State. 

Purchase op Foreign Rails by Company-managed Railways. 

The Honour.able Mr. PHIROZE C. SETHNA: (1) Is it a fact that 
the Indian Railways not under Government management are at present 
contemplating the purchase of foreign rails? 

(2) In view of the recommendation of the Tariff Board in their original 
and supplementary reports as to the price which should be obtained by 
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the Indiiin manufacturer for rails, and the fact that the scheme of pro- 
‘tection accepted by Government and the Assembly has in this respect 
failed, will Government consider the advisability of immediately imposing 
a duty similar to the duties imposed on other classes of steel on foreign 
.rails in order to protect the Indian manufacturer against such foreign 
.imports? 

(3) Are Government aware that recently the London and North 
Eastern liailway in England passed orders to the effect that no steel 

‘Other than that of British manufacture was to be used for certain 
.articles on their Railway, and have Government b^pught this expression 
of policy on the part of this English Railway to the notice of the Indian 
Railways who contemplate ordering foreign steel? 

(4) Is it a fact that the Indian Railways in question are contemplat- 
.ing the order for immediate delivery of a sufficient quantity of foreign 
rails to meet their requirements for several years with the object of 
evading any protective duties that may be imposed as a result of the 
.further inquiry into protection for steel promised by Government? 

(5) If so, are Government taking any steps to prevent such evasion 
tof their professed policy? 

'Tue Honouuaule the PRESIDENT: Before the reply is given by 
fthe Government to .the Honourable Member’s question, I think I should 
point out to the House jind to the Honourable Mr. Sethna, in particular, 
-that there are considerable portions of his question whicli, if notice had 
-been given in the ordinary way, 1 should probably have found myself 
obliged to disallow. The greater portion of part (2) of the question, moro 
than the first lialf of it, is argumentative, and would probably have to 
be omitted, and the last portion of part (4) of the question contains an 
inferci>ce, that is to say, it is purely the Honourable Member’s own 
opinion as to the object of the action taken by ccrlain Railways. I 
understand, however, that the Honourable Member (Mr. Chadwick) is 
perfectly prepared to answer the question and therefore I do not propose 
to take any formal steps to have the question amended. 

The Honourable Mr. D. T. CHADWICK: (1) No. The position is 
that certain of the Company-managed Railways contemplate calling for 
tenders for the supply of rails for next year. In preparing their tenders 
Indian manufacturers of rails will have the advantage of the protection and 
bounties afforded to them by the Steel Industry (Protection) Act and 
by the recent Resolution passed in the Legislature. 

(2) The Indian manufacturer already receives in regard to rails by 
way of duty plus bounty the same assistance as he receives in regard to 
other articles he manufactures. It is not understood that the Honourable 
Member suggests that a greater degree of protection should be given to 
rails than to other steel articles manufactured in India. The Govern- 
ment cannot accept the assumption that the mere fact that some of the 
Railways propose to call for tenders connotes that the scheme of pro- 

v4ection has failed. 

(3) Yes. 

'(4) The answer ia in the negative. 

' (§) Does not arise. 
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The Honourable Sir AETHUR FROOM: Are the Government aware 
whether the action of the North Eastern Railway at home of the issue 
of an order to purchase rails of British manufactured steel was based on 
a question of quality? 

'J'he Honourable Mr. D. T. CHADWICK : I am not aware of all the 
considerations which influenced the North Eastern Railway Company to 
issue that order. 

The Honourable Sir ARTHUR FROOM: Arc Government aware 
that recently Japan placed large orders for British rails on account of 
quality ? 

The Honourable Mr. D. T. CHADWICK : I am aware that Japanese 
Railway Administrations recently published a report that they found that 
of all their purchases of rails those from Great Britain had proved to 
be the most satisfactory in 


STATEMENT REGARDING NEGOTIATIONS WITH THE UNIOTJ 
GOVERNMENT OF SOUTH AFRICA. 

The Honourable Sir MUHAMMAD HABIBULLAH (Member ^or 
Education, Health and Lands) : Sir, in his speech at the opening of the 
Legislative Assembly, His Excellency the Viceroy outlined the general 
course which the neciotiations with South Africa regarding the Asiatic 
question have taken, and appealed to the House to continue to trust the 
Government while the negotiations were still proceeding. The Govern- 
ment of India and the Union Government of South Africa have now agreed 
that a stage has been reached at which the correspondence that has passed! 
between the two Governments during the last year can suitably be made 
public. I am therefore placing in the Library of the House copies cf 
the communications that have passed between the two Governments on 
the subject of the position of Indians in South Africa. 

From this correspondence it will be seen that last April, with the* 
approval of the Secretary of State for India, the Government of India took 
up with the Union Government direct the question of formulating a 
comprehensive Indian policy in South Africa which would be acceptable 
to all the parties concerned, and utilised the suggestion thrown out by Mr: 
Thomas, Secretary of State for the Colonies, to propose a conference on the? 
subject preferably in South Africa, but if the Union Government so desired 
in India, or on netural ground such as Geneva. In the alternative, they 
asked the Union Government to make other suggestions to bring about n 
satisfactory settlement of the Indian question. The Union Government 
replied in June last that, while they were quite ready to receive sugges- 
tions from the Government of India towards making their policy of **c- 
patriation more effective, they regretted their inability to agree to a con- 
ference since it was the policy of all parties in South Africa, by means 
of strict prohibition of Indian immigration and of active repatriation, to 
reduce the Indian population in the country, as nearly as possible, to an 
irreducible 'minimum, and, such a conference would be viewed with suspi^ 
cion as an interference from outside. On July 14th, the Government of 
India renewed the suggestion for a conference on the ground that repatria- 
tion could not by itself provide an effective solution of the problem since' 
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63 per cent, of the resident Indian population were born in South Africa 
and regarded that country as their home, and on the ground that in order xo 
arrive at a satisfactory settlement, alternative measures of mitigating 
European and Asiatic competition in the economic sphere should be ex- 
plored. In July the Areas Reservation and Immigration and Registration 
(Further Provision) Bill embodying the policy of the Union Government 
towards the Asiatic problem was introduced, and in September the Union 
Government replied regretting their inability to hold a conference on the 
Indian (juesLion, iiiiJess ils main object was more effective repatriation and 
unless it was limited to some definite find concrete questions connected 
tlierewitli. They seemed, liowever, inclined to favour conversations both 
in connection with repatriation and with methods of reducing Asiatic and 
European competition. In October the Government of India replied to 
lliG Union ( inv(‘rnTn(’nt, that, before entering into a discussion of the re- 
patriation (|iir'siion or tlie general question of alleviating direct competition, 
they would like to S(‘nd a deputation to South Africa to collect informa- 
tion regarding the economic condition and general position of Indians re- 
siding in the Dominion. The Government of South Africa agreed to this 
proposal on November 10th, and the deputation, sailed from. Bombay on 
November 25th. Its defined purpose was to inquire into and report on the 
economio condition and general position of the resident Indian community 
in South Africa and to form an appreciation of their wishes and require- 
ments with a view to furnishing material to the Government of India fer 
use in connection wilh their nogptiations with the Union Government. 
That deputation has collected material and come to provisional conclusions 
which enabled the Government of India on January 10th to press once 
again on the Union Government the desirability of a round table conference 
on the wliole question, or, failing that, a fresh inquiry, before the proposed 
legislation was ])rocccde(l with. The Union Government replied on Feb- 
ruary Otli that they fully realised our anxiety to place the case of the 
Indian community in South Africa as fully as possible before them. They 
expressed their willingness, therefore, to propose the reference of the 
Asiatic ]3ill to a Select Committee before the second reading so as to en- 
able the Committee to take evidence on the principles of the Bill as well 
as on its details, subject to the understanding that the Committee should 
be required to report to Parliament within such limited period as would 
enable Parliament to deal finally with the proposed legislation during the 
present session. This offer the Government of India have accepted, but 
they have made it clear that their objections to the Bill are fundamental 
and that they are instructing their deputation to present the case before 
the Select Committee in respect of general principles. It will follow from 
the statement of their objections to principles that the Government of 
India are also opposed to the details of the Bill; but it is not proposed 
to discuss the latter because the Government of India cannot take any 
action which might be thought even remotely to imply that they are pre- 
pared to waive fundamental objectioiis or acquiesce in the principle of the 
Bill. 

s 

From this very brief summary of the course which the negotiations 
iiave taken, it will be clear that the Government of India have obtained 
two important results. In the first place, they have, for the first time 
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'Since Sir Benjamin Eobertson’s deputation, their own representatives -m 
the spot in South Africa who are in a position to keep them informed of 
'the process of events and to present the Indian case on their behalf before 
the Select Committee, when it is appointed. While the Government of 

India have on their records a mass of evidence relating to the position of 

Indians in South Africa, they feel the necessity of keeping it up to date 
and abreast of the changing economic conditions of the Union and of relat- 
ing it to the particular legislation under consideration. They are anxious 
moreover to establish closer touch with the wishes and needs of the Indian 
x^onlmunity in South Africa. It is in these respects that the presence oc 

their deputation in South Africa is proving invaluable to them. Secondly, 

they have induced the Union Government to agree that the Asiatic Bill 
should be referred to the Select Committee before, instead of after, the 
second reading. The principles involved in this Bill are so grave and its 
effects on the position of Indians in South Africa are of such far-reaching 
consequence, that the Government of India attach great imparlance to 
this concession. India naturally takes the strongest objection to measures 
calculated to relegate Indians to a position inferior to that of other classes 
of inis Majesty’s subjects. The Select Committee before the second 
reading gives a desired opportunity of stating the case and opposing the 
Bill on these grounds before the Legislature of the Union is committed 
to the principle of the Bill. The Government of India gratefully 

acknowledge the assistance that they have derived in the past from the atti- 
tude of the Legislature in regard to Indian affairs in South Africa and they 
trust that, when the Members of the two Chambers have had an opportunity 
of studying the correspondence which is now made public, they will 
approve of the line which has been taken. 

Tttk Honourable Mr. BHTBOZB C. SLTHNA (Bombay : Non-Muham- 
madan) : Sir, T am sure the House and the country at large will feel 
very grateful to Government for the statement which the Leader of the 
House has made to us to-day. I would liowover like to ask the 

Honourable Sir Miiliammad Habibiillah if it would suit Government to 
name jx dny when the statement he has read out and the correspondence 
Be has laid on the table might bo discussed in this House. 

The Honoujiable Sir MUHAMMAD HABIBULLAH : Sir, I must say 
that I am not in a position, on the spur of the moment, to accept the 
suggestion which has been made by the Honourable Member opposite, 

hut I can assure him that I shall give the matter my best consideration 

and announce the decision as soon as I possibly can. 


EESOLUTION RE LEADER OF THE INDIAN DELEGATION TO THE 

LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 

The Honourable Mr. PHIROZE C. SETHNA (Bombay: Non-Muham- 
madan) : Sir, I beg to move : 

“/That this Council recommends to the Governor General in Council to appoint 
an Indian of suitable rank and qualifications to be the leader of the delegation 
representing India at the next session of the Assembly of the League of Nations.” 

About two years ago, or to be precise on 10th March, 1924, I moved a 
Resolution in the then Council of on identically the same lines as 

>the Resolution I have just now re™ out. In moving the Resolution, I 
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pointed out that there were highly capable and distinguished Indians who- 
could certainly be trusted to lead the Indian Delegation to the Assembly 
of the League of Nations. In speaking on the Pesolution the Leader of 
the House, the Honourable Sir Muhammad Shafi, on behalf of Government 
expressed full sympathy with the Resolution and gave an assurance that 
the proposal would receive the most careful consideration. Let me quote 
his exact words. They were : 

“ The Gfovernment of India fully recognise that the wish expressed in the Resolu- 
tion which has been moved by my Honourable friend, Mr. Sethda is natural. . . The 

Government of India fully recognise that fact, and the House may rest assured that 
the proposal will receive the most careful consideration of the Government of India 
when the time for appointment arrives." 

On this assurance being given I withdrew the Resolution. 

Nearly two years have passed since then and two sessions of the 
Assembly of the League of Nations have been held. But I regret very 
much to say that in spite of this assurance on the part of Government — 
an assurance which was virtually in the nature of a promise — ^no action 
has been taken in the matter and no Indian has been appointed to lead the 
Delegation. Nay, further, the Government have not taken the House 
into their confidence and have hitherto given no explanation whatever why 
the assurance given by Government has not been carried out. This is a. 
circumstance upon which it is impossible to congratulate Government. I 
do not wish to use harsh language, but it pains me to think that though 
Govomment recognised that the wish expressed in the Resolution was 
natural' and reasonable and promised sympathetic consideration, nothing 
was done either in 1924, or last year, to meet that natural and reasonable 
wish. 

India is an original member of the League of Nations. The Covenant 
of the League of Nations was signed at the Teace Conference at Versailles 
in 1919, by the late Mr. Montagu, llis Highness the Maharaja of Bikanir 
and Lord Sinha on behalf of India, together with the representatives of 12 
other States signatories to the Treaty of Versailles. These 12 States are 
th(? origiiiid niernbors of the League of Nations, and that number has now 
increased to 55. Its present annual expenditure is roughly £900,000 and' 
the question of the allocation of this expenditure has been a very con- 
tentious problem. At first it was based on population. It is now based' 
on the revenues of each country which is a member of the League and each 
member is asked to pay so many units. The total number of units for 
the years 1926-27 ami 1928, is 937, and India has to pay 56 units which 
is roughly 0 per cent, of the total contribution. I may state that there are 
oply four other countries which pay more than India. They are Great 
Britain which will pay 105 units, France 79. Italy and Japan 60 each 
and India 56. According to this we shall be paying annually about 
Rs. 8,00,000 for our share for the next three years, and which certainly is 
a high sum to pay. I am aware that our delegates did the best they 
could at the last sessions with the result that -they have brought down* 
the payment bv India from 60 to 56 units, but we should very much like 
it to be reduced yet further. 

In this connection I may remind the House of the telegrams which 
appeared in this very morning’s papers, which say that Germany is likely 
to be included amongst the perm^ient members of the Council. Thia= 
requires some explanation. The executive work of the Council of the* 
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League of Nations is performed by 10 members. Of these 10, four are 
permanent and the permanent ones are England, Eranco, Italy and Japan. 
These four pay the largest contributions, their shares being respectively, 
England 105, France 79, Italy and Japan 60 each, India coming fifth with 
56 units. Besides these four pernf>anent members, the Council consists 
of six more non-permanent members who are elected annually, and the 
point that I desire to make is, that the Government of India should impress 
upon the Indian Delegation to take up the question at the next session 
and see that, because India is the fifth largest contributor and although 
it cannot become a permanent member, stll she ought on occasions to be 
made a non-permanent member. In 1925, the non-permanent members 
were such States as Brazil, Uruguay, Spain, Czecho Slovakia, Sweden 
and Belgium, and there is therefore greater reason' why India, which con- 
tributes as many as 56 units, Or 8 lakhs of (rupees a year, should be made 
certainly in some years a non-permanent member of the Committee of 
the League of Nations. 

Anything that enables India to play a part in International Councils 
is a source of gratification to the Indian people. During the war and 
some years after it, due care was taken to raise the international status 
of India and maintain and safeguard every point of vantage gained in 
that direction. The late Mr. Montagu was very particular in that respect. 
But of late years, a change seems to have taken place and no particular 
efforts are made to maintain and raise India's international status. The 
fact that India is not yet a self-governing country involves in itself serious 
limitations upon our international status- with the result that we cannot 
yet rise to the full height of our stature. This fact in itself 
renders it necessary that in every international sphere which is open 
to the Indian people they should be enabled to truly represent their 
country and to fill positions of leadership and initiative. It is very 
humiliiting to us to have always to fill subordinate places and to play 
second fiddle to other poople, however able and eminent they may be. 

Ever since the formation of the League of Nations distinguished 
Indians such as Lord Sinha, Sir Ali Imam, the Rt. Honourable Srinivasa 
Sabtri, Sir SiVaswamy Iyer, Sayyad Hiissan Imam, Sir Dadiba Dalai, 
and Sir Atul Chatterjee have been appointed on the Indian Delegation and 
they have discharged their duties with credit to themselves and io 
their country. Why should not the Delegation then be led by Indians? 
I see no reason whatever unless it be fhat when Britishers and Indians 
work together the first or leading place must necessairily be given to the 
lormer, even when India’s representation is concerned and when thoroughly 
capable Indians are available. Such considerations have no longer any 
place and they ought not to weigh with Government. 

I know that Sir Muhammad Shafi when replying to me two years ago 
did si'^y that the appointment of representatives will depend to a considerable 
extent upqn what are the subjects which have to be discussed. Goyem- 
ment’ have not told us that the subjects discu^JsecT in 1924, and iD 1925, 
were such as could not be tackled, and' tackled efficientlv. by Indian re- 
presentatives if any Indian representat^^ were in charge" of the Delegatitni. 
We have now Indians with considerabte experience not only in Government 
admiuistratioTi matters, hut in nil other c<in;i potions and T do not ihink 
thht if Government arc at all serious in acceding to the wishes of the 
people that they will experience any difficulty. in ffnding- suitable Indians 
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to lead the deputatLon no matter whatever the subjecta that come up for 
• discussion. 

He next observed that so far no one has ever been actually appointed 
leader of the Indian Delegation by Government, but he in the same breath 
added that as a matter of practice the British member has acted as the 
leader because of his position and of his special qualifications. This clearly 
implies that whilst no one is officially recognised as the leader, yet Govern- 
ment look upon the British member of the Delegation as the leader and 
this is what my Pesolution desires to avoid in the future. The time will 
come when wo shall also put forward the claim that at the Imperial Confer- 
ence also an Indian should lead. I am not putting forward that claim at the 
present moment, but I certainly urge that the Indian Delegation to the 
League of Nations from now onwards will always be headed by an Indian. 

I trust my Resolution will meet with the ready support of the entire 
Council. 

The Honourable Mr. V. RAMADAS PANTULU (Madras: Non- 
Muhammadan) ; Sir, I beg to move the following amendment to the Reso- 
lution so ably proposed by the Honourable Mr. Sethna: 

“ This Council recommends to the GJovernor General in Council that the leader and 
other members of the Delegation representing India at the next session of the Assembly 
of the League of Nations be appointed from out of a panel of six persons to be elected 
by both Chambers of the Central Legislature.” 

1 am entirely at one with the Resolution moved by my Honourable 
friend and I also heartily support the* very cogent reasons with 
which ho backed the Resolution. My object in bringing this amend- 
•jnent is a very simple one. If India is to be represented in the 
League of Nations, it ought to be 'represented by persons who can 
really bo defined as representatives of the people of India. Among 
the nations which constitute the League of Nations, there is already 
a feeling that England has got 6 votes on her side by including the 
Colonies and India as members of the League. The suspicion that existed 
against the Colonies was largely removed in later years by the independent 
line of action which the Dominion representatives took in the delibera- 
^tions of the Assembly. We are told that with regard to India the sus- 
picion still exists. I am therefore anxious that the representatives who 
represent India in the Assembly ought to be in a position to take a line of 
action whicii is their own, which is dictated by the interests of India alone. 
'With your permission, Sir, I shall read a small sentence from Roth' 
'Williams, League of Nations, To-day, page 170. It says: 

'* One thing is certain — unless sul)8tantial independence is achieved before League 
membership is applied for, other States will object. The * six votes to one ’ cry was 
already raised when the Dominions came in and only stilled when it became obvious 
to the world at large that the Dominions are in fact independent nations and that 
their delegations to the Assembly take tbeir own line in all questions. But India w 
still loohed at askance as a member of the Tjcague for the same teason.^^ 

I wish to remove this impression on the minds of the Members of the 
League by giving India, if possible, an opportunity to let her representa- 
tives take their own line of action like the Dominions. When the Govern- 
ment of India nominates representatives it cannot be denied that the policy 
is dictated by the agency which nominates its representatives. Therefore 
my amendment is both in the interests of England as well as of India, in 
:the interests of England to remove suspicion that England is weighting her 
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Totes by the inclusion of India as one of the members in her own interest, 
in the interests of India because she will get representation which is to 
some extent at least a real one. One objection that is raised is that in 
the case of other countries the Delegations are nominated by the Execu- 
tive Government and in no case do the Legislatures nominate these repre- 
sentatives. Sir, it is a fact, but you must remember that the Executives 
of other countries are responsible to the people, and therefore the nomina- 
tions made by the Executive will be in consonance with the popular wishes. 
India, however, occupies a very peculiar position in the constitution of the 
^British Empire as well as in the League of Nations, and such representative 
character, as we can, consistently with our present constitutional position, 
give ought to bo offered to India. Therefore, I have suggested that the 
Government be requested to appoint this Delegation out of a panel of G 
persons to be elected by the Central Legislature. I have taken care to 
say 6 persons advisedly. I do not say that these G persons ought to be 
xnembers of the Central Legislature. They can bo any persons outside the 
Legislature. At the same time, I have not asked that all these people 
should be Indians. They may be Europeans or they may be Indians. So 
long as the principle of representation is maintained and so long as India 
represents all nationalities who made India their home, I do not believe in 
excluding a European or an Englishman from the scope of election by the 
Central Legislature. Therefore, I have advisedly used the word “persons”. 
There is another reason also, namely, that I find women are already ad- 
mitted to the Assembly of the League of Nations. In the third Assembly 
there was a very distinguished lady who represented a country and who 
startled the House by proclaiming that the League of Nations was very 
-soon to become a “League of Mothers.” Therefore, my amendment does 
not have the effect of restricting the choice or the scope of selection. 

Then, Sir, while discussing this question with my friends, certain ob- 
jections were urged against this amendment and, when analysed, they 
resolve themselves into two. One objection is that some people do not 
seem to have faith in the Central Legislature. In fact, one friend, a col- 
league of mine, actually put me a strange question. He said — supposing 
to-morrow the Legislature elects Mahatma Gandhi as a representative and 
the Swarajists elect him, is the Government to nominate him? Such a 
question really startled me because, if Mahatma Gandhi were to be induced 
to accept such an unreal position, I should think the League of Nations 
and India ought to feel honoured by his representation. I do not think that a 
distrust of the Central Legislature to discharge its duties properly in select- 
ing six representatives out of whom three can be selected, is justified. 
Then, Sir, the other objection raised was that the selection by the Central 
Legislature will to a great extent restrict the Government’s choice. The 
■very object of my amendment is that the choice of Government ought to 
be restricted. The choice ought to be primarily with the representative 
'Government of the Government representing the people. In the absence 
•of a representative Government, the choice is to be vested in the Central 
Legislature, and therefore I have purposely restricted the scope of the Gov- 
ernment. But I have given as wide a field for choice as possible, in order 
that the Government may be satisfied with at least 3 out of the 6 persons of 
'the panel elected by the Central Legislature. On the question of the 
leadership, I am in entire agreement with the Honourable Mr. Sethna, and 
-perhaps I should have framed my amendment as a supplement to the 
original Resolution. But under the constitution of the League of Nations 
the^ three members of the Delegation command a single vote. Each Dele- 
gation has only a single vote and therefore all these three gentlemen who 
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will represent us will cast one single vote. Even if the leader is an 
Indian and his two colleagues are Europeans who have come to a differ- 
rent conclusion, the Indian loader cannot cast a different vote. 
He could only try to persuade them by bringing to bear upon 
them liis knowledge and skill in dealing with the question. 'Beyond that 
he cannot go. He cannot have a separate vote. The object in view cannot 
be achieved merely by having an Indian as a leader because the three 
people act togetluT and cast only a single vote. I doubt not that the Gov- 
ernment will consider the claims of Indians for leadership. I have not the 
least idea of running counter to the original Resolution moved by iny friend 
Mr. Sethna. He has also referred to the desirability of nominating Indian 
representatives to the International Labour Conference and to the Imperial' 
Conference and such other international bodies in which India is represented. 
This Resolution, I take it, is only a symptomatic one and it expresses the 
desire of this House that India should be represented by Indian representa- 
tives as far as possible. There are competent men who can represent 
India in all these Conferences, especially the International Labour Con- 
ference. T^ierc are both employers* and workmens’ representatives who 
can represent India very honourably. Therefore, Sir, my aim is not to- 
embarrass the Government or to do anything which limits its scope of the 
choice of India’s representatives to the League of Nations. My only idea 
is to make them real representatives of the country and not' to be consider- 
ed by the outside world as nominees of .the Executive Government which 
is itself irresponsible to the people/.of the country. So long as the Gov- 
ernment is irresponsible and also irresponsive, according to me, to the 
popular wishes of the people of India, the representatives of the Govern- 
ment of India will not carry any weight. As at present situated in the 
Lea.<7U'\ wo are morelv considered to he the tad-benrers ^f Englnnd* and 
whatever wo do we do at the dictates of England. Will England give 
India’s renresenfatives a belter status hv making them representatives of 
India? With tht>se words, Sir, I move, my amendment and in doin'7 so I 
heartily supporl the Resolution also and hope that this House will be- 
ablo to accept it. 

The HonourabI/E tub PRESIDENT: Amendment moved: 

*' That for the original Resolution the following be .snbatftuted : 

* This Council recommends to the Governor General in Council that the leader' 
and other members of the Delegatibn representing India at the next session 
of the Assembly of the League of Nations be appointed from out of a 
panel of six persons to be elected by both ChambcFs of the Central Legisla- 
ture 

The Honourable Mr. S. R. DAS (Law Member): Sir, befoi^ I deal' 
with the prop'^sal embodied in the amendment,^ I think it would, perhaps, 
be useful if I remind this House of the constitutional position in relation to 
the appointment of delegates to the Assembly of the League of Nations. 
I think the House will find that the practical difficulties which would artee, 
if effiect were given to this Resolution, are much more in the case of India, 
situated as she is, than in the caae of a self-governing State. Now; under 
Article 1 of the Treaty of Versailles the original TnembeT*s of the League of 
Nations are those signatories whose namqs are given, in the Annexe and 
para. 2 of that Article provides that thereafter that is after the Treaty, any 
fully sclf-govemmg State, Dominion or Colony could become a member 
of the League of Nations subject to certain conditions with which T need 
not trouble you. Now* a glance at the Annexe will show this House that of* 
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all the original members India is the only member wliieh is not a self- 
governing State, so that, but for the fact that India as a signatory to the 
Treaty becamo an original member, she could nob have now" become a mem- 
ber of the League of Nations, that is to say, not being a fully self-governing 
State she is not qualified to be a member. 

Now Article 3 of the League of Nations provides : 

“ The Assembly siiall consist of representatives of the members of the League. ” 

What is meant by ‘‘ representative’*? How is this representative of a mem- 
ber of the League to be chosen? I would ask the House in the first place 
to consider the case of self-governing States. Let ua take for example 
England or France. How is their representative to be chosen? Now I 
think it is obvious that the representative of a self-governing State must 
be one who represents the Government for the time being in power in that 
State. If a Conservative Government is in power, the representative must 
be a member of that Government, or someone chosen by that Government. 
Similarly, if a Liberal Government was in power, or a Labour Government 
was in pow^r, the representative must be a representative of that Govern- 
ment. I do not suggest for a moment that there is any legal difficulty in 
the Government for the time being electing someone, for instance, who 
is in opposition to that Government. I am taking an extreme case. There 
is no legal difficulty in the way of doing that, but the practical diflQculties, 
which I think the House is sure to appreciate, are enormous, because the 
Government are responsible for their policy to tlie Legislature, and if they 
are represented in tlie League of Nations by someone who is not prepared 
to carry out their instructions as to the policy to be pursued or the action 
to be taken, it will be difficult to hold the Government responsible for what 
their delegate does in the Assembly. 

I am now only dealing with the case of self-governing States. I will 
come to the position of India presently, but so far os the seli-governing 
States are concerned, the point that I would like to make is that the re 
presentative must be the representative of the Government. 

The next point to consider is who is to appoint that representative, and 
I think it will be found that that representative has been and must always 
be appointed by the executive government. In a self-governing State 
the election of the representative by the Legislature, or the election of a 
panel by the Legislature, from which the executive government is to choose 
its representative would be an encroachment on the executive. The 
Iiegislature exercises its influence when a particular policy is pursued by 
the representative on the instructions of the executive government, and 
if the Legislature think that the policy which is pursued is not a correct 
policy they can exercise their influence on the executive government. But 
the point I would ask the House to bear in mind is that the representative 
in all self-governing States represents the Government for the time being 
in power, and he is appointed by the executive government and must be 
appointed by the executive government, for after all the executive govern- 
ment is responsible to the Legislature and you cannot hold it to its res- 
ponsibility if the appointment of its representative is to be interfered with 
by the Legislature. 

That then is the position' in self-governing States. Now let us come to 
India. India is not self-governing. The Indian Government, is not res- 
ponsible, as I shall show presently, to the Legislature or to the people. 
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Its responsibility is to Parliament. Now sub -section (2) of section 2 of[ 
the Government of India Act enacts : 

“ The Secretary of State may, subject to the provisions of this Act, superintend, direct* 
and control all acts, operations and concerns which relate to the government or 
revenues of India.’* 

And section 33 fui*thcr enacts : 

“ Subject to the provisions of this Act and rules made thereunder, the superinten- 
dence, direction and control of the civil and military government of India is vested inf 
the Governor General in Council who is required to pay due obedience to all such 
orders as he may receive from the Secretary of State.” 

Then section 05 and the following sections, which I need not read but 
with which the House must be quite familiar, give the powers of the 
Legislature. Therefore, under the Government of India Act it is clear that 
the responsibility of the Government of India vests in the Governor General 
in Council, subject to the control of the Secretary of State, and subject to- 
such control by the Legislature as is conferred on the Legislature by the 
Act itself. That is the constitutional position, therefore, so far as India is- 
concerned. 

Now, wlio is to appoint the representative? We may all deprecate the 
position that India is not self-governing, that the Governor General in 
Council is not responsible to the people but to Parliament. We may all 
deprecate that position, but until that is changed, and while the constitution 
remains as it is, 1 submit to this House that we can only consider the- 
question of the appointment of the representative of llie Government of 
India from the point of view of the present constitutional position of India. 
From that standpoint, and as I have submitted we can only consider that 
standpoint, from ilic point of view of Government, the representative of 
the Government of India must be someone on whom the Government can 
rely to carry out its instructions at the meetings of the Assembly. It must 
be someone on whom the Government can rely, because just consider for 
a moment wliat the position would be, and look at the practical difficulties in 
the way. If the Government of India were to send as its delegate someone 
who lias been elected, say, by the Legislature or by the country, or from a 
panel which has been elected by the Legislature, the Government of India 
cannot discharge its responsibility if the delegate who has been elected by 
the Legislature chooses to pursue a policy in the Assembly which is contrary 
to the views of the Government of India. So far as the present constitu- 
tion goes, it is the Governor General in Council who is responsible to the 
Secretary of State and to Parliament, and therefore if you thrust on the 
Government of India a person on whom the Government cannot rely, or 
whose views are not the same as those of the Government, the Government 
of India cannot possibly discharge the responsibility which is put on it by 
the constitution, which the present constitution of India, however much 
w'o may deprecate it, vests in that Government. 

Just as in the cose of a self-governing State the responsibility is in the 
executive government and the executive government must 
12 ooN. appQijjfj delegate, so here also the executive government must 
appoint its delegate, for the time being at any rate, if I may use the same 
words that I did with regard to the self-governing State, for the time being 
it is the Governor General in Council who is responsible. Now an election 
by the Legislature of a self-g6veming State would not give rise to so many 
practical difficulties, or rather I should say, may not give rise to the practical 
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ditiiculties that arise in the case of India, if the procedure suggested by the^ 
amendment were followed, because, after all, in a self-governing State the . 
majority of the Legislature at any rate is more or less of the same view as 
that of the executive government. It is the majority of the Legislature 
which keeps the executive government in power, and therefore in a self- 
governing State, if the majority of the Legislature were to elect a panel or* 
elect a representative, there would not be the same practical difficulty, if- 
ihe executive government were to accept that, as there would be in the 
case of India, where, as I have pointed out, the Government is not, by its 
constitution, responsible to the Legislature, and where, from the very nature 
of things, the Legislature may elect persons or a panel whose views may 
be directly opposed to those of the Government on a particular question, 
which ai’ises in the Assembly. Therefore, by reason of the anomalous 
position of India, if I may put it that way, by reason of its present consti- 
tution, the practical difficulties of carrying out the proposal made in the- 
amendment are enormous, and I am certain, if the Honourable Members 
will consider it from that point of view, they will find it is difficult for the 
Government to accept the proposal made by the Honourable Member in' 
the amendment. Under these circumstances the Government arc bound 
to oppose the amendment and I trust the House will see that the amend- 
ment cannot be given effect to and will reject it. 

With regard to the original llesolution proposed by the Honourable 
Mr. Sethna, 1 am rather in a difficult position.. All that I can say to him 
is that, since he moved that Resolution in, I believe, March 1924, the 
Government have been giving very serious consideration to it, and I am 
afraid I am not in a position to-day to make any definite statement as to* 
what the Government propose to do with reference to that Resolution, 
but the Government hope, this year at any rate, to be able to make aru 
announcement before very long as to how far Government can give effects 
to the proposal at the next session of the Assembly. I can only repeat 
what my predecessor said on the last occasion in March, 1924, that the 
Government recognise the wish, have the fullest sympathy with the motion, 
and, subject to what I have said as regards the constitutional position, they 
have every sympathy with the motion; and though I am not in a positioa* 
now to accept the motion because, as I have said, it is still under very 
serious consideration and no definite decision has been arrived at, we do 
not propose, from the point of view of the Government, to oppose that- 
Resolution. 

The Honourable Mr. P. C. DESIKA CHARI (Burma: General): Sir,, 
at first I thought there would be no difficulty on the part of the Govern- 
ment to accept the Resolution. It is a very modest request, and in view 
of the attitude taken by the Government on previous occasions, I thought 
there would be little or no difficulty in accepting the original Resolution as 
it stood. I can understand some objection being taken to the amendment 
because the amendment tries to bring in the elected principle and we are 
all aware that these delegations are delegations of the Governments and are 
responsible to the Governments of the various States. That is the position 
that the Honourable the Law Member wants us to face before asking the 
Government to accept either the original Resolution or the amendment. 
I tried to follow closely the arguments that were advanced by the Honour- 
able the Law Member, but I thought he gave us very cogent reasons for 
accepting the Resolution rather , than for rejecting it. To me it appeared 
as though all the facts which he adduced in support of his conclusions are 
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tlio very things, on which we can roly for asking the House to accept the 
lipsolution. First he said it is a matter for congratulation that India was 
admitted as an original member of the League . of Nations. Perhaps he 
ineant that if India bad waited and applied for membership later the tests 
of responsible government, the tests of individuality, the tests of full nation- 
hood niight have been applied to the case of India and India might not have 
come, into the League of Nations at all. India is a member of the League 
of Nations and the membership implies that she has got a status equal to 
that of any other mentber of the League of Nations — so far as the Assembly 
goes, — though she is n^t on the same footing as regards the Council of the 
League of Nations, which is the ^executive body. I bring in this merely for 
the purpose of showing that there is not much achieved by merely getting 
into the League of Nations on the same footing and with equal status with 
other members. It is necessary further that the Delegation representing 
India should be regarded as an Indian Delegation, as a Delegation apart 
from that of Great Britain. It must have a national character so that 
full weight and full consideration may be given to the voice of this Delega- 
tion which places the views of India before the Assembly. Unless this 
national character is emphasised, and unless steps are taken to make the 
world understand that the Delegation proceeding from India is an Indian 
Doh'gation which has got views of its own apart from and distinct from 
the view’s of Great Britain, ‘this Delegation is not likely to command any 
respect. Tt will be regarded merely as playing the second fiddle, as a 
second vote taken by Great Britain in the name of India. The Honourable 
Mr. Bamadas read out to you a passage which would show that the Indian 
Delegation is looked nt askance by some members of the League of Nations. 
T do not think we need take that as gospel truth, but it shows there may 
be parties who may be interested in belittling the character of the Indian 
Delegation and in showing before the other people who are members of the 
League that the words of this Delegjition are not entitled to any weight. 
They may say these are merely echoing the sentiments expressed by the 
Britisli Delegation; these are merely repeating what they have been asked 
to say. It is necessary to make the Assembly understand that the Delega- 
tion is really Indian in order that the Indian Delegation can have its proper 
place, in order to enable it to fight for all the privileges which my friend, 
the Honourable Mr. Sethna, referred to, in bringing down the share of 
India's contribution, in acquiring further rights consistently with the dignity 
which India occupies among the nations of the world. Unless the national 
character of the Delegation is emphasised in some way or other, it is not 
possible for India to take her proper place among the nations of the world. 
India is not likely to be heard to say that she ought to be given a prominent 
place, as suggested by my Honourable friend Mr. Sethna. Unless some 
method is adopted, unless it is shown to the world that this Delegation 
really represents India, it is not a Delegation of merely the British adminis- 
tration, which is carrying on the administration of India with a sort of semi- 
responsibility to the Legislature, unless this aspect of the case is emphasis- 
ed, it is not possible for the Indian Delegation to command the respect 
which it ought to command if this Delegation is to serwe any very Useful 
purposes at all, and it is this aspect of the matter that I wanted to bring 
prominently forward before this Council. 

As regards the objections which have been raised, I find they are all 
purely technical and from a legal point of view.^ From a bare construction 
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of the Government of India Act and the Constitiition v\’hich wc iind in the 
Oovejsnmetot' of India ’Aet itself, the Honourable the Law Member may be 
?tuite correct, but it itf not this- aspect that is sought to be emphasised 
-thiai IResolUtioA lias beeti-^^ ^brought ■ forwatd; No doiibi there arc 
difficulties. We take note of the fact that the -executive government alone 
‘entitled to appoint the members of this Delegation. This Resolution 
dO©S; not Want to alter tliat.' We merely ask let it not be a Dclegatioii of 
:Go-TOmm<mt, which if;- well* i known to be not responsiblo to the Lcgisla- 
t tire; 'fr Government which does riot Reflect in' all ' its aspects the national , 
Tile’ Indian ' charaeter, wdiieh some Government fully responsible to tho 
d^Ajgiahrtum- \vx>ul(L inake it In the case of otluV bienibers of ' thi‘ 

Hea'giwi no doUbt thel’'e’ IS this ]a'inciple that these Delegations nrC Dcle- 
gUtiionS of tlie (lOVCmrWent eoncCrned and they are' only responsible to, the 
diiit Uhat^ittitudV Cani^ vwy wTll he takeiV if the '^isj)i(*ioti 
referred to by previous speakers is to be removed at all. Wo must niake 
i I ‘clear that though the Government ’are not fully responsible to the De^’s- 
latitl'e, all the^ Same the pc'ople liaA’e been taken into eonfidcMiee, the 
jii'esontatives of tlie people have been taken into confidence, and the Dele- 
gation, though sent out by a Government not responsible to the Legislaliire. 
is really a national Delegation, beeaiisc it has got the approval tirf the re- 
presentatives of the. people who meet in conclave in the Council of State 
aiid>the Legislative. Assembly.:' T take it that there may be some diffiiiulties 
ifi-thc: Go.vemmeht do; not Lsec oye to eye with the representative who' is 
sent- out. I can A^ery well understand the difficulty which tho Government 
will bo put to if ill essential matters the. Delegation takes a line of attitude 
which the Government may not fully approve. And it is for that purpose 
if the Government fully represent the Indian vieiv point, if tlic Government 
lake care to select a representative who would be suitable, who w^ould bi* 


approved not only by the Government but also by the people — I daresay 
there are many whq ,cap satisfy this test— it may be possible not to conflict 
with thciprincipli' of Governnuu]! apixiinting representatives and at the 
same timo tlu* representatives who are sept, out m-ay* have a national 
character to impress in the' Assembly. If iUk is done, the words of- the 
Pelegatiop .yill be entitled greater weight ;and dhey will have 

prop ec place apiongj .the p^er .dehjgatea whp iix the Assembly, 

and perhaps, there would not hay^ been very much difficulty in getting into 
the Council, of the,. League of Xa^ioinj^aB. the- fifth largest eontributor of tho 
funds necessary for. carrying on the Avork of/ the Deftgnc. -As regards the 
other reasons .adduced f^gainst t]his Resolution,. I will, only say, this, that in 
tliOrcase, of Governnwds. Y^iipla run.cmi P^^y linos,, where tbc Gpvern 
iiierit rppre^ents tJiQ majority ^ parley in tl)0.,Legis.Wuro, then -there ought to 
hpmo difjficult.v.. If U':,:^’c?pjre^entatiye ia- sent/hc. happens rtn have the same 
views, as.that^of yiu; (Jov^rnment.,, any the, pii^nbers 

of. the Lpagne. oir Nations W.Y,..dii)ftpU|Hy at , ajl in tJie, matter 

of selection by^- the. Government. ,tjb,is only, a . solitary instancic, whnre a 


w'hich places the^deUfgate'ii YjfJndia^ in It.Js fi(^6ea'aaiH' 

tci aTrfe^e^s'te-WifS^^th? siUpiM 

BgAolWlSiaff," to’.W >o 

Wsdnte extent, a t6 *rethd'i^fef''tKe' ^uspicron.' tb' diijarm fbe 


Who 
regains tli€ 


'ho maybe lHeli{iefa''tfo the’ pHegafibhV '.'As 

tfie elWtivb jiKnbiplfe';'' 'theVfe'lS Ifo -in^ ftcbfeti^'ns that 'evdii. 
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After all, the (Jovemment are given the last word in the matter, and we 
may trust the Legislatures to select a panel of persons of whom some at 
least would be acceptable to the Government, and the Government have 
got the last word in the matter. They can by appointing those delegates 
and by giving them necessary instructions how to act — that is the most 
important thing — they may see that the person who is leading the deputa- 
tion does not act contrary to the instructions given by the Government, 
while at the same time taking care not to make it appear to the Assembly 
that this Delegation is merely a Delegation which is asked to repeat 
parrot-like the British view point, but a Delegation that can also take an 
independent line of action of its own. I have therefore great pleasure in 
supporting the original Resolution as it stands, because I find it is expedient 
and prudent to do so, because half a loaf is better than no bread, and il is 
better that something at least is done in this direction to see that the Dele- 
gation has the national character. It will be of some purpose and the 
Delegation may do some good work and may liiake itself felt and create 
an impression on the other members of the League of Nations 

The Honourable Sir BIJAY CHAND MAHTAB, Maharajaduiraja 
Bahadur of Burdwan (Bengal : Nominated Non-Ofiicial) : Sir, before a 
nation becomes a self-governing State, if a compliment is paid to it by Gov- 
ernment in allowing it to send delegates to the League of Nations, naturally 
tliut Government gets tied in a knot such as the (jovernment of India 
have got into at the present moment by sending delegates from India K) 
the League of Nations. I do not propose here to criticise the present posi- 
tion. What, however, 1 am concerned with is not only the Resolution 
moved with such clarity by the Honourable Mr. Sethna, with which T may 
say at ruice I have the fullest sympathy, but also the amendment to that 
Resolution moved by Mr. Ramadas Pantulu. Sir, I w^ould not like to give 
a silent vote against the amendment of Mr. Ramadas Pantulu. I am very 
grateful to the Honourable the Law Member for giving such a clear state- 
ment as to the present position of the Government of India as well as the 
constitutional position of a self-governing State. I think the Indian Legis- 
latures are very often — and very naturally — inclined to overrate their own 
importance, forgetting, at the same time, the constitutional ])osition. 
Whether the present constitutional position is to be entirely regretted is 
a matter I leave to others. What I feel is this that, if India aspires to be 
a self-governing State, it is making a great mistake in trying to inflict 
undue importance of the Legislatures over the Executive even if the Exe- 
cutive to-day were a Swaraj Executive. In these matters, as the Honour- 
able the Law Member has pointed out, the Cabinet or the Executive 
Government must have unfettered discretion. It is quite true that in a 
self-governing State the majority of the members of the Legislature or the 
Parliament, as the case may be, would no doubt sway the Executive or iho^ 
Cabinet of the day in their decisions. But I do not think that even in a 
self-governing State any Legislature would consider such a panel necessary. 
It is because the constitutional position in India is not fully realised that 
this idea gains ground. I am glad that Mr. Ramadas Pantulu, however, has 
been liberal enough in suggesting that these six members would not neces- 
sarily belong to the two bodies of the Legislature. But I would certainly 
deprecate, and deprecate strongly, if these two bodies became a mutual 
admiration society. But the real point to-day is Mr. Sethna ’s Resolution 
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and I should Uke to ask the Honourable the Law ^Member troni wluit he 
said whether he did convey or not that, w'hilst the Goveriiiueiii of India 
were not in a position to accept the Honourable Mr. Sethiia s ITesululion, 
he was not going to oppose it. 

The Honourable Mr. S. E. DAS : That is so. 

The Honourable Sir BIJAY OHAND MaHTAB, Maiiarajadhiuaja 
Bahadur of Burdwan : That being so, I beg to support Mr. Sethna’s 
Kesolution. 

The Honourable Colonel Nawab Sir UMAli HAYAT KHAN (Punjab : 
Nominated Non-Official) : Sir, I think the Law ^Member has taken the 
wind out of the sails of the amendment from the legal point of view. As to 
the Eesolution I would like to put before the House that when we call India 
a unit, it does not mean British India only but also the ternloriLs of li'uling 
Chiefs. I think to a very large extent the ]>resent Eesolution has been 
met in a w^ay by the Government because they have sent during tlu* last 
few years as India’s representatives able and picked Ahiharajas. 'rhe 
Maharaja who represented India last time lias since hten eimscai as a 
Chancellor of all tlie ]\raharajas. 

The Honourable Mr. PHIKOZE C. SETHXA : Not id ilie League of 
Nations. 

The Honourable Colonel Nawab Sir UMAK HA VAT KHAN : At any 
rate, the lluling Chiefs must also he considered as the representatives < I 
India. I think the real representative of India is one who is able to help 
the State and materially help tlie country from foreign encroachment or to 
make it more able to support its cause and not the one who by misleading 
the voters becomes a representative Now, Sir, if we were to see nomi- 
nations and elections, I can say that India's representatives hilluTto have 
done some substantial service to the Government and that the Govern- 
ment have chosen better representatives than some of the representatives 
of the people. This question has also to be taken into consideration. 1 
personally tliink that w'hoever have been chosen hitherto by the Govern- 
ment and sent under the circumstances were the best representatives. 
If, for instance, Government were to choose the Nizam of Hyderabad, he is 
the ruler of a country just as big as Germany or France, or any of these 
members, taking the territory, etc., into consideration, and the same is the 
case with those who have been chosen by the Government. If you were 
to sec their State forces wdio went to fight the battles of the Empire as well 
as those of India, I think there is no one who can claim that he has helped 
India more than those. That way too I think the representatives chosen by 
the Government were the best representatives. If election wero resorted 
to, as far as I have seen in these days, any man who is able to block or try 
to block the present machinery of government is considered to bo the best 
representative, so the danger is that such a man will be the^first to be 
elected and the last to be representative. So long as India does not become 
a nation in the true sense you cannot call the representatives representatives 
of the nation. T have said this many times that India consists of various 
religions, various creeds, and perhaps there is one section absolutely against 
the other, and perhaps also one nationality in a province or in a smaller 
nortion of a province is dead against the other; so that if that was considered 
T do not Itnow who would claim to be representatives of the nation. There 

B 2 
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would have to be a good many battles, between the pfoVinees and the 
provinces and various religions, etc-i before one gets predominant so as to 
call himself a representative. I think a nation which is a third party, 
which has come from outside and.contrt^s.all the -variaus small nations ol 
India and tries to keep them together, is, think, up to the present time 
the best authority to i^epresent this continent. ‘ I think in one way all that 
Mr. Setlina has asked has practically been acted upon and as to the 
an^endment, as I have 7Jointed out, it is practically impossible now' as 
t Iiings stand because the elected representative will not be a proper 
representative of India: at all.. I think tlm' House for the present ought to 
reject both the amendment and the Eeaolution because -it is premature: - 
The Honourable Mil. K. C. EOY (Bengal: Nominated Non-Official): 
Sir; the House is indebted to the Honourable Mr. S. E. Das, for the lucid 
exposition of the constitutioiiiil position of the Government, and I think 
t am convinced by his arguments. At the sarrie time I wish to point out 
that the Delegjitions in recent years have given little or no satisfaction. 

I will only recall the Delegation for last year whose report was before us 
only a few days ago. It was headed by the .Eight Honourable Viscount 
Willingdoii, f'a-Governor of Madras, possessing very little experience of the 
(’eniral Governnioiit and of Northern India ; then we had His Highness 
the Maharaja of Patiala as second representative. He represents a small 
State of mediaeval autocracy. Lastly, we had Sir Atul Chandra Chatterjee, 
a distinguished member of the Indian Civil Service, who recently retired 
fi-orn the Viceroy’s ExecAitive Council to take his place as High Commis- 
sioner fo?* India in London. He really and truly represented the people of 
India. But, Sir, what are the functions which these gentlemen are called 
upon to perform? They More asked to discuss the reduction of armaments, 
lh(? j)acific settlement of international disputes, they were invited to 
consider tlie protection and Mclfare of children and young people, the protec- 
tion of minorities, mandates, collaboration of the Press in the organisation 
of peace, and so on. What this House has to consider is w^hether these 
gentlemen discharged their duties thoroughly. In my opinion future Dele- 
gations should be such as would contain a sitting member of the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council, a Prince of some eminence and a representative of the 
('Cntral Legislature with substitute members from our Legi8]a.tiirt?s. 

, Compare our last years Delegation with the Delegation of Canada. 
Canada w;as represented by the Honourable Eaoul Dandurand^ Senator, 
Meniber of the King's Privy Council for Canada, Minister of State, 
representative of the .Government in the Senate. I don't think we had 
a. IVtember of this House in the. last delegation. The next was the Honour- 
atle Hewitt Bostock, Senator, Speaker of the Senate, Member of the 
King's Privy Council for Canada, . Even the Government of India bad 
not the eonrtesy to -ask. you, Sir, to go to Geneva on our behalf. And 
the last name is more important, the Honoii^^^ Philippe Eoy., former 
Senator, Comims8ion(^^^ in France.. And the substitutes are equally 

Waltei- Eiddell, Dominion pt Canada Advisory Officer accre- 
dited^^o tho Le^ud oif Nations; M. Jefin Desv, Member of the Canadian 
Bar; Professor at the University of Montreal. Professor "a^ee” at the 
Sorbonne, Counsellor to the Mini&try for Foreign Affairs. Compare their 
Delegation with burg. Why do not xve folloW the Canadian example aa 
far as possible ? . . i . 
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1 shall not, Sir, fiirthur pursue this point. 1 will reler you to the amencl- 
inent- of iny Honourable friend Mr. liamadas. He wants a panel of' six 
persons to be elected by. both Chambers of the Central Legislature, from 
which the C^overmnent are to choose their representatives. But ho himseH has 
answered the. question^ and 1 need not pursue it further than .to q.iK>tc his 
own dictum. He talked of policy. The policjy must be the policy of the 
Government of India and in. fact in reganl to the question of the reduction- 
o£ annauients it must be th(». policy laid down by His Majesty's Govern- 
inent. If ,Mr. Eaiiuulas is one of the panel of six who is chosen to 
represent India, will he carry out the mandates of the Government of India 
or of His Majesty's Government? The position is one of consClutional 
importance. Lthcreforci oppose his amendment. . ... 

L now come to Mr. Sethna's Besdution, and i feel inclkied. to oppose 
it also, IjtHuiuse Ihougli iny hc'art is with Mr. Sethna my head is with the 
Government. There is a very knotty pcjiiit kept in the background by Mr. 
Sethna as w.ell as hy, ilie Honourable tlie Law Member, and that is the 
position of ibe Indian -Prince in ilic Delegation.'. Tliat is the only thorn 
in the way. 1 can assure the. Members of this House that the leadership 
of Indian Princes of India's Delegation will never ))c jiccopted by the 
people of India. If we support the load(*rship of an Indian Prince wc shall 
he stamping Hu* siail (jf the approval of this Housi^ to the continuance of 
mediipyal autoenwx wliicli exists in e.erlain parts of Iiuli«'i. 

The Hoxorn.viiLE Bao Haitiu Du. U. BAMA BAO (AladrMs: Xoii- 
Muhammadan) ; Sir, (he Law Meinher has explained to us the eonstitu- 
Honal position, lliat, is- to. say, that we Indians having no stdf-gbvommcnt 
aixi-not in a position to send n-preseiitatives to iJie Ijcague f)f Nations. Such 
being tlio casi* what is the objeel, what is tlu^ gain by joining the League of 
Nations? 

The HoNuTULinLE the PliESlDRNT: Tlie Honourable Afeinber is ])er- 
liaps misimderstniiding llio Bosolution. ' 'Hi ere is no cpiostloii of whether 
India should Or should not In* a member of the League of N:itlons. That 
question is not before lis. 

The Ho.vouilvdle.Bau Saiiiii Du. U. IIAMA BAO: The Law' Alembcr 
said that, as wx* haw* no self-gqvcrumeut, w'c could not send our represonta-. 
lives to th(^ League of Nations. Such being the case, is it necessary for 
us to take part in the deliberations of the L(»ague of Nations? We are 
])aying a large sum of money, namely 8 lakhs of rupees. Apart from that 
there* is no advantage gained by our taking part in the deliberations of the 
League of Nations. ' There is no question of the Assembly of the League 
of Nattons giving us iuiy t'xtra position in the League of Nations. 

. HoNouJLypi.K THE PKKSID1?NT: I urn afraid I' fail to follow' the 
Hpndiirablu Member's, arguiiuait. , Am 1 io understand, that he is opposing 
both tlie Besphilion and the amundniciri. ? . There is no question of. whether 
India should ..or should., not remain a member of the League of Nations, 
what the Hoiiourablv Member is apjwrentlv . arguing is that. India should 
not send any delegatitwi at all. . 

The Honoukadle Rao Sahib Dr. XJ. BAMA RAO : I say that India must 
be^r^resehied by a representative of the people, by a Xlcmbe.r of the Central 
L^islature. Tf w‘^e ifot iii a position to do this there is no use of India 
taking part in the League of ‘Nations. 
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Either we must have thi‘ Honourable jVfr. Rainadas’s irn)tion carried, 
or if you are unable to carry that, the best thing is not to take paid- in the 
delegation at all. Then, Sir, Mr. Sethna has said in his Resolution that 
the Governor General should appoint an Indian of suitable rank to be a 
lender of the Delegation representing India. How could a man who is 
not a representative of both the Central Legislatures be in a position to 
represent India? His representation will not have any value or strength 
in the country. Such being the case. 1 am strongly of opinion that we 
must support the amendment moved by Mr. Ramadas. 

Trip. Honouuablk Mk. PHIROZE G. SETHNA: Sir, two days ago was 
the first n-on-official day of the Council. The Leader of the House congratu- 
lated the Council that its first non-official Resolution should have been 
on so important a subject as agriculture. May we, the non-official 
^^lembcrs, be allowed to congratulate the Fjeador, and through the Leader. 
1h(* (rovernment, for having accepted the first non-official Resolution, and' 
I trust that similarly during the life of this Council the percentage- of 
non-official Resolutions which will be accepted by Government will be a 
far larger one than was the case in the life of the last Council. I am 
glad, to judge from the remarks of the Honourable the Law Member, that, 
whilst he will not accept my Resolution, he will have no objection to my 
Resolution being passed. Ihat is exactly I taka it tlu^ reply he gave in 
answer to the Honourable the Maharaja of Burdwan. 

I think. Sir, the Honourable the Law’ Member has reason to thank 
my friend Mr. Ramadas for his amendment, for the reason that the greatej 
portion, may I say 9-lOths of his reply, was devoted to the amendmeni 
and only one-tenth to my Resolution. I think he devoted only a few’ 
sentences to my Re.solution because in his heart of hearts he must admit 
that Governint^nt have not carried out the assurance that was given to this 
House two years ago and are therefore to blame. But what pleases me 
most, and I am .sure it will please this House also, is the concluding 
remark in his speech that he hopes that Government will very soon make 
a prouounceinent w’hich he thinks will prove satisfactory to the Council. 
We may take that to be a very satisfactory answer to the Resolution 
which I have had the honour to bring forward to-day. 

Honourable Mr. Das has given very cogent reasons for not allow- 
ing the amendinent fo be passed. 1 would only like to add one more. 
My friend Mr. Ramadas ’s amendiiient gives very little scope to Govern- 
ment for the selection of suitable men; it practically gives them no selection, 
because it is ten to one that the men chosen for the panel might not 
he persons who would be* in agreement with the view’s of Government, 
and as the Honourable Air. Das has pointed out, it is absolutely useless 
to send a man whose views do not coincide with those of Government. 
On the other hand, no self-respecting delegate would undertake to go 
on bohnlf of the Governinent of India if he was forced to carry out views 
which w’cre not his ow'ii. For that reason too I oppose the amendment. 
But another reason is that human nature is w’hat it is, and if w^o have a 
panel of six. in spite of wdiat fell from my. friend Air. Ramadas, it is 
quite likelv that all the six w’ould be Indians, and I for one do suggest 
and would' insist that at least during the t- nsition period there must bo 
t\ Britisher on the delegation. For this reason a-s well, I oppose the 
amondmonl . 
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In i^egurcl to what fell from the Honourable Mr. Das and to which 
reference was made by Dr. Rama Rao, did 1 understand the Honourable 
the Law Member to say that India is there as a member of the League 
•of Nations only by accident? 

The Honourable Mu. S. R. DAS : Because we were one of the original 
■ signatories, not by accident. 

The Honourable Mr. PHIROZE C. SETHNA : Yes, the accident of 
being an original ineiiiber. Do 1 understand that if wc were not amongst 
the original members, we would not be included now? 

The Honourable Mr. S. R. DAS : We would not be elected to-day 
because it is only a self-governing colony which is entitled to join. 

The Honourable Mr. BHIROZE C. SETHNA: My answer then is 
that because we contribute 8 lakhs a year surely some means would have 
been devised to bring us in so that the League of Nations did not lose 
those 8 lakhs. However that is beside the point. 

In conclusion, 1 woiild once again thank the Hom)urable the Law 
Member, for no matter how briefly he has replied to my Eosolution, he 
has informed us that a pronouncement is to be made very soon, and T do 
trust that this House will be satisfied with the pronouncement wdiich is 
to be made. Bui, Sir, T would like this motion lo be put to the vote 
in order that Government ma\ know what is the wish of flie non-official 
Members and consequently the chosen representatives of the people. 

The Honourable Mr. S. R. DAS : In order; to avoid any future misunder- 
standing I should like to make one matter quite clear. I said in my 
speech that we hope to be able shortly to make a final decision on Ihc 
subject-mat I (‘,r of this Resolution and to announce it. I should not like 
the House to understand that that is a definite promise on my part to 
make the announcement very shortly. We hope to be able lo do so 
before very long. 

The Honourable Mr. BHIROZE C. SETHNA: At any rate, Sir, it 
will be before the members of the next Delegation arc chosen? 

The Honourable Mr. S. R. DAS: Oh, certainly. 

The Honourable the BRESIDENT : The original question u as : 

“ That the following Resolution be adopted : 

‘ This Coiiiicil recommends to the GJovernor General in Council to appoint an 
Indian of suitable rank and qualifications to be the leader of the Delega* 
tion representing India at the next session of the Assembly of the 
League of Nations 

To which an amendment was moved : 

■“ That for the original lle.soluiion the following be substituted : 

* Tin’s Council recommends to the Governor General in Council that the leader 
and other members of the Delegation representing India at the next session 
of the Assembly of the League of Nations be appointed from out of a 
panel of six persons to be elected by both Chambers of the Central Legisla- 
ture 

^ The question I Rave to put is that these words be substituted for the 
•ori^nal Resolution. 

(A division was claimed by the Honourable Mr. V. Ramadas Bantulii 
Rnd taken by Members rising^ in their places.) 
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f .TiiK TJiK Pli]JSIl>ENT : The Ayes are 0 and Ibc Noes 34:, 

MiiiV.XocKTtlierefora its. 

I’lie Jimendineiit was liegativi'cl. 

Tiik HuNoniAitLL TiiK J^KESIDEXT, : The xjuestioii is : 

I’liaf tlif* following Kasolutio i he adopted ; 

‘ This Council rec<jminends to the Governor General in Council to appoint arj 
Indian of suitable rank and c)ualifications to be the ( ader of the delegation 
representing India at the next session of the Assembly of ..the League of 
Nations 

Tli(* niDfion was adoj)tec]. 


]fKSOLi:i^l()N RK FOEMATION OK A SEPAKATE KANNADA 

PEG VI NOE. 

Thk HoKoriiAiiLK Eao Sahib Db. U. EAMA EAO (Madras: Non-Miiham- 
luadaji) : Sir, I bog tf) move the following Eesoliit ioii which stands in my 
naihe 

Tills Council recouiinends to the Governor General iii Council that a Committee of 
officials and non-officials be forthwith appointed to inquire into, and suggest wayi» 
and means for. the formation of a separate Kannada Province.’* 

Biri this/ Eesalution aims at the l(5flg-wLshed-for redistribution of Pro- 
vinces in India on a linguistic basis. The* proposal is no new one nor has 
it bcien Hung at the (Jovernment all of a sudden to-day as a surprise. In 
fact, it bus l)Of‘n agitating the peoples' minds ever since the inception of 
the Jndian National (Congress. Year in, year out, during the past forty 
years, the (Vingross has been putting foHh its demand for the regrouping 
of Provinces in India based on language before the Indian Government. 
•I list before the inauguration of the Eefornis, the Honourable Mr. (now 
Sir) E. N. Burma moved a Eesohition in tlio old Imperial Council, anent 
the rearrangement of Provinces on a language basis. 

Sir, the existing territorial distribution in India is the result partly of 
administrative expediency and ))artly of historical accident. The history 
of Indian administration under British rule reveals a steady growth in the 
number of Provinces into which the country has been divided. This in- 
crease was not only due to the gradual expansion of territory acquired by 
the British from time to time, but also to the necessity of effecting suitable 
rearrangements on grounds of administrative expediency. . The growth of 
the Indian Provinces has, therefore, been more or less chronological and 
was not based on the operation of any logical, linguistic or ethnic considera- 
tions. This accounts for the arbitrary divisions of the country into pro- 
vinces and tlui heterogenous grouping of districts into each province. For 
instance, the Mahrattas are divided between Bombay, the Central Provinces 
and tbp Ni'/.am’s Dominions; the Telugus between the -Central Provinces, 
the Nizam's Dominions, Mysore State and the Madras Presidency ; .the 
Canarese between Mysore State, the Madras Presidency, the" Bbrnbay 
Presidency. Coorg and the Nizam ’s Dominions : the Uriyas between Madras 
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and Bihar provinces and till rocenll} , tho Central Provinces. Such an 
^Fpangen^eqt based ini no principle .whatever clearly indicates that the 
whole grouping was haphazard, and that neither ideals of administrative 
(^piency nor.: those of national upbuilding have ever exercised the minds 
of tho rulers or the ruled. 

“ Nevert Ini less,' there have arisen individual adniiiiisirators from time to 
lime who Inwi the ])erspicacity to discover tlie error in the existing terri- 
torial divisions and sketched a correct plan of distribution. Sir John 
Strachev pointed out that “the political limits of the Provinces have little- 
connection with any ])hysical characteristics ' Sir Thomas Holderness 
observes that : 

with the exception ut‘ Durma, no pruviiu‘4$ represents a natural unit, lliat is to 
gay, tlje provinces do not. stand for differences of race or language or geographical 
distribution. They are' pureh* admin i.strative divisions of territory.” 

So far back as 1002, Lord Curzon’s Oovermnoit wrote; 

The question of territorial and administrative i‘edislril>utioii in India is, indeed, 
in our judgment,- one of the most urgent and vital of the many prohleins for which 
we are at present eiideavguring. to find a solution.” 

'Jhe Moufcagii-Clhelmsford Eeport on Indian Constitutional Eeforrns has 
expressed the view that in order that provincial administrations under tho 

dispeiisatioa miglit be dheient and effective, the provinces should be 
redistributed in sucii a manner that it should be rendered possible even for 
non-Englisb kno\virig people to take an active part in the administration of 
their respective provinces by the adoption of the vernacular as the language 
in the Councils. This can bo expected only in administrative units w^hcre 
there is (iiie comhion language and the report consequently urges on tho 
speedy redistribution of provinces on 'a linguistic basis. Lastly, wo have 
the opinion of Sir Frederick WHyto, who, in his book on India’s Reformed 
Constitution, w'bich.is being published by the Government of India, says ; 

Language is an iiiipoi tanb factor in connection with national unity in India. . The 
vaiious proviUcps shoiild have flieir own languages.” 

He Ihinks local i)atriotisiii is ilic foundation of enduring Federalism and 
considers the revival of Bengali very significant. A similar, revival, of 
pfovincia) languages in other parts ol India slioulcT provide a sound founda- 
tion for provincial autonomy. 

Sir, 1 think I have now establisUed u strong case for the redistribution 
of proviiices on a language basis and i^aimada must on that ground; be fion- 
stituted Jis , a separate Province. As I haye - already painted, out, the 
Canarese-speaking people are scattered over the, various provinces of India, 
to w'it— the Madras Presidency, the , Bombay Presidency — the Mysore State, 
the Nizams Dominions and Cgorg. - Tlie greatest disadvantage of this 
political misfortune has been the alienation avwng, our own people. Kar- 
nataka has a glorious historical past, it has,, a language rich and variously 
cultured .and developed from different * inspirations-^the Jiuns, the Linga- 
yats and the Brahmins — and it has a culture of its own-' and* is bound to 
play an important part in the consolidation of the future federated states 
of-jiidia. But, at the same, time, Sir, it requires no great historical insight 
td; see that during. the turmoils of political unrest- in- the country before the 
advent- of Britisli rule, she has suffered much-and that-since the fall of the 
M^dirattft Empire , in: the quarter of - the 19th * Century, the- ruin of 

K^rpi^^aka has, beep -complete. * The peace under British rule Jias been 
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the peace of the land of Jhe dead. To-day, Sir, owing to the helpless and 
dissipated condition of the Karnataka people, we find our language muti- 
Jated, our culture gone, our traditions, literature and art almost forgotten'. 
To a man from lielgaiim, Kannada from the lips of a Mangalorean sounds 
-effeminate like the affected voice of a male actor playing the role of a 
female on the stage. The Mysorean retorts that the Bijapur Kannada is 
a ruthless slaughter of that beautiful language. Goveriiineut also, though 
they parcelled out the Kannada people in different administrative compart- 
ments, lind that in their educational policy, they want different primary 
text-books in the Bombay Karnataka from those that are in vogue in the 
Canarese Schools of the Madras Presidency. The Mysoreans again want 
a third set of text-books. And yet all these people represent the same 
cillture and must be proud of their own heroes, military, literary, religious 
j ^ and others. By mixing together in one chaldron, two or three 
languages, the administration becomes more expensive and less 
efhcierit . There are at present, in the whole of the Karnataka, excluding 
Mysore and the Nizam’s Dominions, about 3 colleges and 48 High Schools, 
but the curriculum of studies is different in different provinces and there- 
fore, the unformity in cultural advancement and progress is in no way 
maintained. Further, the Karnataka people sadly suffer from the want of 
a University of their own. Local self-government cannot be developed 
consistent with the character, civilization, culture, tastes and inclinations 
of the Kanarese- speaking people. There is no scope for the fostering of 
local patriotism. Nor is their voice patiently heard and their grievances 
adequately redressed in the local Legislative Councils, their representatives 
tlierein being in a hopeless and miserable minority unable to enforce their 
will jigainst tlie overwhelming odds of other communities and interests. 'I’o 
cite a recent instance. Sir, when the Andrali University Bill was rushed 
ihrougli in the Madias Legislative Council, the inhabitants of Bellary, who 
are mainly Karnatakas, begged, petitioned, entreated, cajoled, in fact, did 
all that human nature is capable of doing under such circumstances, to see 
that Bellary is not included within the fold of the Andrali University. But, 
Sir, their voice liad been the voice in the wilderness; so, one fairly goo!d 
district of the Karnatakas had been torn from their map and there is every 
likelihood of its being completely Andrahsised, if no separate Karnataka 
province is constituted in the immediate future. The fate of other districts 
in other provinces also is similarly doomed. 

Sir, it has been admitted on all hands that o])poriiinitics for self-develop- 
ment, scope for civic discipline, chances for the cultivation of one’s own 
language and literature, and above all conditions for effectual political 
autonomy, could exist only when each language area has a' scheme of 
administration wholly unto itself. Eecognizing this, Lord Hardinge had 
laid down three cardinal principles which must be satisfied before any 
scheme of redistribution of provinces on a language basis is undertaken. 
There are (1) that the settlement of boundaries in order to be satisfactory 
and conclusive should provide convenient administrative units, which are 
at once furnished by contiguous tracts of countiw, where the people 
speak a common language, (2) that the settlement should satisfy the 
legitimate aspirations of the people, and (3) that the settlement should Ke 
clearly based upon broad grounds of political and administrative expediency. 
Let us now’ apply those principles in the case of Karnataka. Sir, the 
Karnataka province of the future will consist of 10 disiricts. the noHliem' 
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division consisting of Belgauui, Dharwar, }3ijapur, Karwar and Bellary, 
the southern consisting of Anantapur, Hosur, the Nilgiris, Coorg and South 
Kanara. The total area of the British Karnataka would come to 43,615 
square miles with a population of 8,211,750. Though the area is less 
than that of Assam, Karnataka has a population much larger than that 
of Assam. Geographically also it will form one contiguous tract of country 
providing a convenient administrative unit. The second principle is that it 
should satisfy the legitimate aspirations of the people. Sir, the people of 
Karnataka have been crying themselves hoarse for the formation of a 
separate Karnataka Province for a long time past. The Karnataka people 
with one voice demand it and the Karnataka Press Avarmly support it. 
The Indian National Congress, on a representation made to it by the 
people of Karnataka, has curved out a separate Congress Karnataka Pro- 
vince, so to say, which is now functioning as a separate and independent 
entity and recently the Congress had its session also held at Belgaum, 
in the newly constituted Congress Karnataka Province. When the late 
Bight Honourable E. S. Montagu was in India, in connection with the 
reform inquiry, the people of Karnataka in the Bombiiy and Madras Presi- 
dencies and Coorg assembled in public meeting, resolved to present a 
memorial to him regarding the unification of Karnataka, and the memorial 
that w'as acccjrdingly presented urged that : 

*■ for the proper realisHtion of self-government, it is necessary to organise the 
country into a series of self-governing provinces, and principalities federated by one 
Central Government and that in order to make provincial autonomy real and effectual, 
the re-adjustment of provinces on a language basis is absolutely essential.” 

Now, Sir, Iho second of the conditions is thus fulfilled. Then comes 
the last condition, i.e., political and administrative e:^edicncy. As 
matters now stand, we, the Karnatakas, can never exercise in either of 
the Provinces, Madras or Bombay, that influence to which wc consider 
ourselves entitled by reason of our numbers, wealth and culture. This 
is a substantial grievance which will be felt all the more keenly i.ii course 
of time as the representative character of the Legislative Council increases 
and with it the influence wdiich these Assemblies exercise upon the conduct 
of public affairs. To take again the example of Assam, though it lias a popu- 
lation less than our own, it has a Legislative Council of its own of a much 
larger representative character, while wc, Karnatakas, have only 6 members 
to represent us in the Bombay Council and 4 in the Madras Council. 
Thus, administrative expediency also calls for the carving out of a separate 
Kannada Province. Let me add one more principle to be applied here, 
namely, the cost of administration. In my opinion, the cost of general 
adminisiration would be comparatively small, having regard to the small- 
ness of the area and population. Enormous savings may be effected under 
various headings, including travelling nllow'ances. There are already several 
small administrative units in India, such as Ajmer, Morw^ara and the 
like and Karnataka will be one among that fold. The probable income 
of the would-be British Karnataka would be about millions and with 
the rapid expansion of railways, irrigation facilities, coastal traffic, etc., 
which are woefully neglected at the present day, the income is bound 
to increase and the prosperity and well-being of the Karnatakas assured and' 
placed on a firm basis. 

Before I close, Sir, let me answer one or two possible objections to 
this proposal. It is said that the scheme of redistribution of provinces on 
a language basis is not conducive to national unity, and this would eventually 
lead to disintegration. Sir, the upbuilding of the Indian nation is only 
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possible on.Oi plan of ledtftalioa in which each provincial factor shall occupy 
a Bub-uatiuhal position. To saciiro this. end, the Provinces should be lioinp» 
gencous and be devoid of elenieiits ..tluit lead to inc(piality of progress so- 
that various, subordinate centres' of self-consciousness . may come into* 
existence uroinul which nalional life groups itself in^ distinct units,, /We 
have, the mighty, exaihp.lc of the United States of America and the humble 
instance of Switzerland in support of my statement. 'Fhe United States 
of America consist of. as mau\ as 48 provinces^ eaeli independent jn itself* 
The biggest province has an area of lUO.OfHj sciuaro luiJes and thp smallostj 
namely, Columbia, about 70 square miles. Switzerland with an area of 
16, Of) I square miles and w ith a population of 3,315,84J-1 has got 22 province^ 
divided according to linguistic area. Each province is independent of the 
other and is not bigger than e\t»u two of our tuhiqa. Tn our own country, 
w'G will have, at the ulmost 19 provinces based on language instead of 1:5 
incongruous, irres])onsible units which we have at the present day. 

The next objection is that the vedistributiou should not ])roeedi* the 
grant of full provincial autonoiny. To make it follow' is in irn opinion 
to place! he cart before the hprsi*. Ily ilu* lime* we get ])rovincial autonoiny, 
wg' must have ready-made adminiatndive units liased nri language and 
territorial iutegrit\ . Such is the scheme of ])rovjneial auionomy which 
Lord Harclinge had outlined for India. According to his scdieine there 
would come into being separate, small, self-contained and self-reliant* 
States, in which no one communitv could retard anotbi'r in its progress, 
li is only thus. Lord Hardiiige' said, that : 

.“all tju* nalionalitie.s ia India can hr started simultanouu.sly on the road to self- 
dcvelophicnt and nUimnti* solf-goyeriiinenl. 'rho.sp. . wliu h advance rapidly would he 
divert greater Facilities aiid would neet^ssarily lie nioi’e iiiclependont than those that 
Jugged.'' 

Lord JIardiiige added : 

. “ greater facilities could Ixs given to the people of India than the fostering 
of local patiiotisni hy tlio lonst ruction of a iiow^ map on an ethnological and linguistic 
hasi^ and the conseqiienl friendly inter-raci.nl competition for civilized progress .-md 
ultimHte autonomy.” - ' 

. Now, Sir, iiiy llesolutiuu merely nsks lur the neci'.ssavv spade w’ork-to 
be done before the advent of full provincial auionomy, which, it is hoped, 
will, conic in tJie near future,- so that a new Kannada. Province may bo 
formed at once and endowed with separate autonomous administration. 
Tliis is by no moans an easy (ask and I have therefore proposed the 
appointment forthwith of a Cominitteo of officials r.iiid non-officials' lo inquire 
into .and suggest, ways and tireans for the p\irposo of forming (i sopar.ate 
Karnataka Province. There wdlj be nothing lost-, by ibis inquiry; on the 
other hand .a good mass of useful evidence and public opinion will be- 
gathered and made available for rc‘.ad> use. T now' commend tliis Resolu- 
tion for your kind acceptance. ■ ■ 

^he' Honourable Mr. V, JIAMADAS P^NTULU (Madras: Non-! 
Muhatnnmdan) : Sir, T-bog t<i juoye the following. anicndinent:' 

Tliis Council recommends to tiio Coyernor General in Council that, with a \iew to 
regrouping of Pro-yitices, as far «8 possible, - on a linguistic '.btf6i.s, a Committee -with 
a noii-omcial majority be appointed lo inquire into-,- ai^d- suggest .ways and -means fori' 
instituting the Kanar^se-speaking tracts of the provinces of Madras and Bombay 
mto-.a separate Kannada Province.'’ 
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. Sir, I nm in .substantial agreoincnL with llib Rus^ohitiou and my amend- 
lirent is intended to crttphasree one^ aspect of the question. It is this.* I 
<fe8irc th^ the claims of the Kanarese to separate provincial integration 
shotild be ^alt with as Vi part of a comprehensive scheme of reform affecting 
whole country; ' It is well kno^m that with the exception of Burma and 
twb'or'thi’i^c other provinces in India no province represents a natural unit, 
and that most provinces yre artificial aggregations of tracts of country which 
o\<ic brigin id historical ficcidents or political and administrative 

o.xigences. On fhi^, one part a single people characterised by a common 
tradifibn culture and language are cut up between different administrations 
ahirbh the other hand as many «as five or six distinct linguistic groups are 
thrown into a single province. The province* from which 1 come, Madras, 
is composed of Tamils, Telegus, Keralas, Kanarese and Ooriyas. 

At the same time the Telegus, Kanjiresc and Ooriyas are divided between, 
four different administrations. It cannot be disputed that this arrange- 
ment has very grave defects, b'irstly, it is a hindrance to good government 
lits it cannot produce administrative elliciency. Secondly, it prevents the 
])rocess of the upbuilding of the nation as it destroys the sub-national spirit 
'of the homogeneous gmiips by rendering them weak, disorganised and 
disunited. The defect in the existing territorial divisions engaged the atten- 
tion of several British administrators and their views are well worth consi- 
deration. Sir John Strachoy, Sir Thomas Holderness, Sir Bampfylde 
Fuller, Sir George Chesney and Sir Francis Yoiinghusband all pronounced 
themselves in favour of the reform. A very comprehensive survey of the 
question is to bo found in the famous despatch sent by Lord Hardinge's 
(fovemment on the 2oth August. 1911. in connection with the reunion of the 
u' Bengali-speaking divisions into one province and integrating the Hindi- 
speaking population of Bihar^ and Chota Nagpur into another. All the 
arguments thatr can be urged in favour of reorganisation of provinces on 
linguistic bases are embodied in that document. 

From the popular side, the anti-partition agitation in Bengal, the 
Hiliaris' plea for separation from Bengal, Berar’s desire to be added to 
Maharashtra, Jind the demand of tlio Oriyas, the Sindhis and the Kanarese 
for separate provinces were the outcome of the desire for self-expression. 
But each of these peoples urged their respective claims with a desire to 
secure greater advancement for them in education and influence in their 
separate provinces and did not put forward any comprehensive scheme for 
reorganisation of -the country as a w’hole. The first organised attempt at 
formulating a scheme for the countrv as a whole was made by the Andhras. 
Wk^/Mr. -MohiigutVfeifed India in 1919 and toured the country along 
with :Lorll' GfaGlmsfora; m influential ^dcputatioii. composed of representa- 
fives of the 11 Telegii districts in the Madras Presidency, waited oti thb 
l^ecretary of State and the Viceroy and presented a memorandum on the 
subject. That memorandum was presented later on tp the Joint Parlia- 
ment ai^ -Goncimittea by Drwan Bahadur M. Bamnchandra Rao and is to" be 
found inThe Aj^pendices to-the Joint Select Conunrttee’s Report (Volume 
III, page. 110).. -I, respectfully commend it for -the perusal of the MemberB 
of this .Haqse. It also contains -annexui'es giying a detafled soheme for , the 
wimple of Jndia. ' From.4;he figure lihen obtained tlie proposed Kannada prol 
vinca would comprisa Z-Britirfi -districts covering an area, of 39, OQO- square 
uples and a population of millions. It ■ is' (rertainly large -enough ‘in 

have ii separate administration. It will betwo and a half times the size; of 
Belgium. 
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It is hardly necessary to point out to this House the place which 
language and literature play in national development and the advantages 
to be derived by integrating people speaking a common language and posses- 
King a eoiiinioJL literature which enshrines their traditions. But I ami 
anxious that the reform should be undertaken as a. part of a comprehensive 
scheme, as I stated at the outset. My reasons are threefold. In the first 
place the existing provisions of the Government of India Act relating to the 
creation of new provinces and sub-provinces are very unsatisfactory. Deal- 
ing with tlu* clause which corresponds to section ;52A of the Government of 
India Act, tlu* Andhra spokesmen l)efore the Joint rnrliamentary Committee 
said as follows ■ 

“ Tlip clause does not contain any safeguards that the same form of administra- 
tion prevailing in the Province from wliich it is separated would he guaranteed to 
the new province. We feel that the proposal for tlie appointment of a Deputy 
Cloveriior and tlie creation of a suh-province is heset witli difficulties. In the first 
place the clause does not define the relation.s between the executive of a 
major province and the executive of a minor province. Wo presume that a 
legislature will also lie created for the minor province with subordinate 
powers of legislation. If this is the intention various questions, such as- 
the powers of the two legislatures, the powers of the representation of the minor 
provinoes on the legislatures of major provinces, the ({uestion whether the admiiiistratioii 
of the minor province will he entrusted to ministers, these and other questions arise 
for coiisideiMtion. Tf it is the intention of the framers of the Bill that 11 these 
questions sliould lie left to the decision of the Governor General in Council, we see very 
strong ol'jeclion to the clause ns it stands.** 

It now stands as section iVJA with all these defects. So my Knnaresc 
brethreu an*, not. in a position to know what kind of jidministration will be 
vouchsafed to them if they are forthwith integrated into a separate small 
province. Secondly, as Swarajists, the mover of the "Resolution and myself 
cannot d(*sire the multiplication of dyarchical provinces. At the same time 
I agree that we ought not to w^ait till w^e get autonomy. So we urgje thje 
nccessitv to take immediate steps, from now , to find w^ays and means for 
constituting Kannada into a- separate province w-ith such provincial 
autonomy as her sister provim-es wdll secure in the revision of the constitu- 
tion, which cannot be long delayed. Thirdly, by reason of the verj^ confused 
manner in which various groups seeking separation are now^ intermingled, 
the adjustment of the claim of one for integration as a separate unit will 
necessarily lead to a consideration of the claims of the other groups. So 
witli this emphasis on the desira»bility of tackling the whole question as 
part of a comprehensive scheme, I heartily support tlie Resolution of my 
Honourable friend. 

The Honourable Colonel Nawab Sir UMAR HAYAT KHAN 
(Punjab : Nominated Non-Official) : Sir, I am thankful to the Mover for 
bringing this Resolution because the first Resolution had long been 
disposed of and we would not have had anything to do this time before 
the Council adjourned. 

I am sorry, Sir, that most of my colleagues by leaving have left this 
Resolution to be moved in an empty Chamber. Perhaps they may say 
they do not know what this province is. Great trouble has been taken to 
explain, but owing to the language used lyid the accent of the Honourable 
Member some of us have been unable to grasp what w’as said. But all the 
same, as India is so backwrard in industry, it is a very nice thing to manu- 
facture new' provinces. T have to oppose the Resolution, Sir. because my 
province has lost this portion of Delhi as well as the North-West Frontier 
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Province, and if there are any more partitions made the provinces wih 
become very small. That is one of the reasons why 1 oppose this Resolu- 
tion. ’ In India, Sir, they say that every 18 miles the language changes, 
so if the language was the essential condition in grouping provinces, there 
would be provinces every 18 miles apart aJl over the place. Then comes 
the question of economy. If this province were made, it would have to 
have a Governor and all tlie paraphernalia and all the expenditure of a 
province. Unless our friend would like to do the work as a Governor and 
pay the expenses which India would have to pay, 1 think it would not 
be acceptable to India. So I do hope, Sir, that this proposition will be 
rejected. 

The Honour.arle Mu. J. E. B. HOTSON (Bombay: Nominated 
Official): Mr. President, the Resolution which has been moved lays stress 
upon the particular needs of the people of the Kanarese- speaking countr} , 
while the amendment seeks to strike a more general lino and asks for a 
reconstitution of the whole of India on linguistic grounds. 1 would ask the 
House, before they iiccc‘pt this Resolution or the amendment, to consider 
it ver} carefully both from the ])oint of view of principle and also from 
the quest io)i whether there is any genuine, strong popular demand for 
such a regrouping, and in the third place, wdiether the proposal is adminis- 
tratively and financially practicable. On the question whether a. linguistic 
basis is the best one on which to divide a country into provinces a very- 
great deal has been said. I do not think we need go into that now. 
1 will only point out that the experiences among the succession state.^ 
of the Austrian Eni])ire and in the Balkans do not show that distribution 
on this parliciilar basis leads to peace or to happiness. It leads rather 
to the creation of oppressed minorities. I do not think we can press this 
comparison very far; at the same time it must be remembered that all over 
India now- the cry of Bombay for the Botnbay people. Burma for the 
Biirniese, is becoming stronger than it used to be, especially in the search 
for {ill sorts of employment {iiid most of all among candidates for Gov- 
ernment service among their friends. Now, if w^e divide all India linguis- 
tically, shall w-e not rather bo introducing a new- element of difference 
into the country, n new division, and not strenghtening, not increasing its 
unity? Looking jit the Bombay Presidency, it consists of four large 
hingujige divisions. I do not think any one can say that the Province 
of Bombay has been hampered by the. existence of different languages. 
T think, on the contrary, its culture has been widened by intimate contact, 
betw-cen neighbours. Undoubtedly its financial resources have been increas- 
ed. Sind could not have taken up the Barrage now being built at 
Sukkur without the assistance of the rest of the Presidency; the great 
irrigation schemes going on in the Deccan now could not have been taken 
up unless the other members of the Presidency had helped. If the 
forest policy in Kannada had been shaped merely by the immediate need 
for money in a small province, they would not have been in as flourishing 
a condition as they are in to-3ay. In Gujerat even the famines that 
struck so sorely at the people w-ould have been more severe in their effects 
on the province and those effects would have been more lasting had not 
the treasury of the whole Presidency been onen to heln the Guiaratis. I 
think we must hesitate before w-e can accept this principle as a suitable one. 
Now, whether large or small provinces are better for India is another point 
on w^hich T will not enlarge at the moment. At the same time some of 
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us been ini variouB provincial lugisUitnros. 1 lliinlv each provincial 

iegffilatiire is prond of its own position and its owTi power, and it is felt 
very strongly that if India was broken up into a larger number of small 
provinces, the power of (‘ach local legislature would bo less than it is now. 
The power of the Central Legislature would he enhanced. Now are wo 
prepared to 'siiy at once that this is altogether a step in the right direction? 
Our friends want proyineial autonomy. Are they going to get tlnit provincial 
autonoinv sooner? Are they going to make it more real hy reducing the 
powers that the provincial legislatures have already? T think it very 
tioiibtful. 1 will not say more on that point now. 

I pass on to the question whether 4^ here is any strong, popular demand 
lor this ;ehange. On this point 1 can only s^iy that about throe years ago 
it Was proj^osed to bring in a Uesolution into the Hombay Council asking 
4or tlie creation of a separate Kannada Province. That Kesolution was 
disallowed for certain reasons. It was disallowed because in the form in 
which it came forwai^d it proposed in the Bombay Council that large 
portions of the Madras Presidency should he taken away and added to 
the Bombay Presidency. Had there been any great demand it would 
have been very easy hjr the. people who desired to press the question to 
have framed that Uesolution in a different way, in such a form that it 
would have' been admitted and could havt‘ been discussed. To the best 
of rny knowledge no Uesolution of that sort has ever been brought forward 
or put on the paper in Bombay since then. I remember very well having 
seeh a number hf Kesoluiions asking for an additional Member to represent 
the Kanaresc* districts in the Bombay Legislative Council, but owing to 
the luck of the ballot, and to the abstension of our Swarajist friends 
from taking part in business during part of the last two Sessions, those Eeso- 
lutions never came forward. They were put on the paper though, whereas 
a demand for a Kannada ])rovince has never appeared on the paper. 1 
-have had many fnends among the rc*presentaiives of that part of the country 
and have never heard them press this question strongly. Our friends frorii 
Sind have asked for sepai-ation occasionally. I do not think they really 
Want it, but we have heard their request. We have not heard in Bombay 
.‘iny equally strong request from the Kanarese-speaking people. One reason 
I would bring forward, but time is short, is that there is no real homo- 
geneity in the Kaharese country now. My Honoui’ablo friend has already 
mentioned the differences in dialoots. We have also great differences in 
religion and in caste. We have now the people that used to be the rulers 
ui the whole of the Kamatic reduced to the state of outcasts. Wc have 
■people in the very lowest stages of social evolution, and along side iheiii 
pebpki' in the hipest stages. We do not see ms a matter of fact that 
ttioselin the highest stages arc doing anything to bring forward those in 
‘the lou^ stages. ’That is not the case even in such parts of the country 
j(s hre hbmogeheous: Thtjre is nothing to show.that it would be the cash 
were these ^provinces differently ^donstitiited. Now, as to practicability, 
We have had lots of figures. The Mover of the Resolution said that there 
wer& e milKori inhabitants in flifc county 'Vhich he' would make into a 
Ivanhada pkoviAce:’ The movcv of the amendfiieht, if I' caught his w’ords 
oorrectly, said thete were 6-1/8 millicms. I have got cerfain figures here 
which show that tlfe "Ranaresfe-speakfaig people in any tract ^hich coufd 
'be brought -together wbuW not number more than 'about 8 millions. There 
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are only two districts which arc almost entirely Kanarese, those are Bijapur 
and Dharwar. In two other districts the Kanarese number a large pro- 
portion; those are Belgauui and North Kanara. There are two more, 
namely, South Kanara and Bcllary, in which there is a very considerable 
proportion of Kanarese-speaking inhabitants. Elsewhere there are very 
few. It is conceivable that four districts and parts of two other districts 
might be made into a Kannada province. In Anantapiir, out of a popula- 
tion of 9 lakhs, there arc 90,000 speaking Kanarese. In Madura there 
lare I lakh out of 2 millions. In Salem, there are fewer than lakhs 
out of over 2 millions. In South Kanara there are 2^ lakhs out of H 
millions. In Coimbatore there are million out of nearly millions. In 
Bellary, one of the districts where they are strong, there are 482,000 out 
of 802,000. I do not think our friends mentioned Sludapur, but at m 
meeting wliicli was held at Belgaum a short while ago, they claimed this 
district, on the strength of numbering 50,000 out of 7^ lakhs. In North 
Kanara, f.e., Bombay Kanara, there are 226,000 out of 401,000, and in 
parts of that district there' are no fewer than 131,000 who speak Korikani, 
a dialect of Mahratti. In Coorg, I find out of 163,000 only something 
under 70,000 speak Kanarese. The Kanarese population there is not quite 
45 per cent ; of the rest, a large number speak a dialect called Coorgi or 
Koda^u, which, I understand, is related to Kanarese but not the same. 
The two languages together will amount to 70 per cent., but the Coorgi 
people themselves are as strongly particularist as the Kanarese, and would 
as strongly resent domination by outsiders. They do not want to 
be eaten up by the Kanarese any more than the Kanarese want to be 
eaten up by others. Thus the province which the Honourable Mover 
would desire to create would really be nothing more than a large hole with a 
fringe round it. The hole is Mysore — I do not mean any disrespect to 
that great State by this description — and the fringe is the Kanarese-speaking 
country round it, with a lump on one side to represent the four Bombay 
districts. The total revenues of the province, so far as T have been able 
to make an estimate, would not reach 2 crores of rupees. Out of that 
how are you going to make a province with ;a Government and a Legisla- 
ture that could command any influence in India as a whole? The Kana- 
rese people in the Bombay Council now hold an important place; their 
counsels are listened to. They have influence which is as strong as that 
of any other section there. Where would they be if they had a tiny 
legislature of their ov n and sent up 1, perhaps 2, Members to the Central 
Legislature of India? It wouH be against their interest, not in their 
interest, that this proposal should be accepted. 

The Honourable Mr. J. CEEKAB (Home Secretary); Sir, T should 
like to express in the first instance my gratitude to my Honourable friend 
from Bombay, for by the first speech which he has made in this Council, 
he has relieved me' of a very great deal of what would otherwise be my 
responsibility. His lucid and cogent statement can, I think, have leH 
little doubt in the minds of the House as to the practical possibilities of 
both the Resolution and of the amendment. My task is therefore limited 
to explaining very briefly what is the attutude of the Government of India 
towards this ' particular proposition and to other propositions of the same 
character. The Government of India regard, and will always regard, with 
respectful and sympathetic consideration ?iny proposals for the constitution 
of administrative units on the basis of linguistic areas which are clearly 
supported by a very strong popular sentiment and which on examination 
are found to produce a reasonable, sound and progressive administrative 
proposition. That view was held and is expounded in the Joint Report. 
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It is t\f.‘i\\i with in the* Joint ParJiaiuentar} KeporL on the (lovernment of 
India Jlili. But I should like to invite the special attention of the House 
to this fact that the Joint Pairliaineiiiary Jleport in particular lays stress 
Ufxai two points. They indicate very strongly that any such proposition 
must have a genuine and lorcible popular o])iiuon behind it, and that 
opinion must, and ought to, 'Le expressed in the first instance in the local 
Legislative*. Councils concerned. Now, Sir, it is a very remarkable thing 
that the Honourable Dr. Jtaina Ihio gave no clear indication of the exist- 
i*iice of any strong measure of popular support. Still less did he indicate 
to us ibfit the measure had been considered and debated in the local 
Legislative Ccjuncils. Having regard therefore to the very carcliiJ 
])rouoiinci‘nient on this matter which was made in the Joint Parliamf*.ntar\ 
Ite.port, I think that we sliould be acting very dangerously indeed if we 
ourselves at this stage accepted this Besolution, regarding which we have 
not 1J](* slightest ground for l)eli(*.ving that the local Legislative Councils 
desire to urge it — wilh regard to which indeed we have evidence that 
opinion iu one local Legislative Council at any rate is distinctly averse 
from it. Xow, Sir, when 1 defined very briefly what the attitude of the 
(Jnvernmeul. of Indiji \\r)uld be towards a measure of ibis kind, I said it 
woulfl necessarily be one of r(*sj)cctful and sympathetic consideration, but 
iialur.dlx alsoan_\ furl!v»r actinu to be taken would necessarily be conditioned 
on th(‘ evisteiice of a lurge number of othiir factors in what would un- 
doubtedly b(’ a most imporlaul dt cision. Thi* HonourabK* ^lomber whi> 
moved this Resolution did not, 1 tliiiik, su('c.c*(‘(l m '^aflsfyiiig flu* House* 
witli rc'.gard (o llie o^islc•ne(• of Ilu*se (ulier factors. 1’ dj> not di*ny myself 
that a lingiili^t ic basis might be a \ery important, a V(*n pot(*nl. factor 
in the constitution of an autonomous provincial area. But after all the 
linguistic factor is by no means the only one. The history of the 
Prosidoncies of ^Madras and Bombay cov^»rs a long space of time (though 
not ])r6*cisely in their present form) and the association with them of these 
linguistic communilios is not a thing (»r \eslcrday or to-day. Traditions, 
coimeetions and intore.sts have been form(‘d, l(; whicdi V(*ry careful con- 
sidiTation must 1:(* luviu in any scb(*iuc* for a reformed administration. 
'Du* liist.orieal, geographical. }K>litical. economic, and social factors in the 
modern world arc factors almost as powerful, as. if luit iu smno instances, 
even more pow(*rful, than those of language* alone. On these ])ninls, T say 
that the PTonourablc gentlemen opposite have not succeeded iu satisfying 
118 . Blit T have, one further objection to make and T wish to make it 
cl'-ar that 1 ;uii not now discussing the general merits of the constitution 
of provinces in the comprehensive manner suggested by rny Honourable 
friend Mr. Ramadas Pantulu, nor indeed am I entering into the precise 
m(*rits of the proposition of the original Mover. Speaking generally, the 
objeetion which I think mii.st weigh with us as a veijy powerful objection 
is that wo fpre. invited to take oflicial action in a matter v.hich 1 should 
have thought every considcr.ation of prudence and statesmanship would have 
dictated should be left to po^nilar initiative. T fear our experience some- 
times has been that action taken hy the Government of India v/ith regard 
to the redistribution of provinces has not always been received with a very 
warm ivolcome and that its liistoiw has not always been a veary happy one. 
It, therefore, behoves us to be particularly careful. I know that any 
action that we may take in this direction, however much it mighl be in 
nccordanec* wdth the wdshea of one of the gentlemen opposite, w^nu’d oe 
received with a very great deal of suspicion in many quartem. M^ lit it 
not he said, as ivas indicated by the Honourable gentleman who preceded 
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.me, Ihiit (lie Centnil (loveraniout hud its own interests in having siiicillcr, 
poorer and therefore weaker provinces under its control? If the Honourable 
gentlemen, hjiving considered and gone into the nialti'r further, come into 
this House once more with a 2 )roposition which salislies all the necessary 
preliminary conditions that there is a strong, genuine and powerful demand 
for it, tlial that demand has received its naturjil and immediate constitu- 
tional expression .in the local Legislative Councils and that the proposition 
which emerges will ho one which is administratively sound, politically 
progressive and economically favourable to tlu*. 2 )opiilati()ns concerned and 
moreover tliat, aftia* taking all these considerations into account, the 
results of the proposition will bo one which will be conducive not only to the 
interests of the province, not only to the interests of the communities, 
but to tlio interests of India as a whole, then wcj should bo prepared to give 
our most careful consideration to that proposition and take such steps as 
may be found to bo incumbent upon us. I'or these reasons 1 must ask the 
Hoiist* to reject both (he Tlesolution and the Amendment. 

i’uE Ho.voukable Kao ISahib JJii. U. KAMA KAO : The Honourable 
Member who sjioke just now said that there was no popular demand. 1 
have said in my oi)enii]g speech that fjeo^de have been anxiously asking 
for this province tor several years. Any member of this House who will 
read tiic paiiers ot liie KariiaLaka province trom Mangalore, Kijapiir, JJliar- 
war anil other places will find that local pajicrs have been asking every 
*lay for a seiiarate 2 )roviiice. Apart from that, when (he Kight Honour- 
able xViontag|u came out to India in couuection with the Keforms scheme, 
the (lepiitntion that waited upon him, among other q^uestious, asked !or a 
separate Karnataka 2 )roviiice. The Indian National Congress alter going 
into tile facts of the case did come to the conclusion that a Kurnalaka 
•provmci‘ was very necessary, and so they formed the Karnataka congress 
Clide I'm- tlieir own purposes. Then, again. Sir, my Honourable friend 
saiii tiiat there ought to be a demand Iroiii the local l-iegisiativi* (’ouncil. 
1 reuieiiiber aright one Member from liombay who belongs to IJie 
Karnataka area did bring tliis'^niattcr to the notice of the Bombay l>cgis- 
hitive Council, but he was told that it \vas not the concern of the Lojal 
(lovernment but that of the Government of India. Sir, that was tlio 
attitude that was taken up then. Now' 1 am asked to go to the local Legis- 
lative Councils. 8o, between the two Councils, there is noi chance for £ho 
Karnataka province to be carved out. As for the popular demand, if the 
Honourable Member is not satisfied that there is any such demand as 1' 
have just now mentioned, then- the best thing for him is to appoint a emn- 
initleii wdiicli should go about and make inquiries tf) find out if there is 
any demand or not in the country. 1 have shown in my opening speech 
that a number of meetings were held all over the province of Karnataka 
during the last 4 years. 1 am myself a Kanmtaka man and ought to 
know the feelings of the people living there. Such being the case, if flic 
Honourable Member is not satisfied that there is a poinilar demand, the 
best thing would be to appoint a eommiltec to go about all over the pro- 
vince and find out the real facts. I am much obligoil to the Honourable 
Member, however, that he has acceiilod the principle that provinces oug'.it 
to be formed on a linguistic basis. Sir, tliore is a good deal of popular 
support. My Honourable friend to my loft said that the populatidn of 
Karnataka is 3 millions. I have got a slip here by which 1 can show' it 
comes to 13 millions iiicliidiug Mysore and Hyderabad. If you exclude 
-Mysore and Hyderabad, tlie population comes to 8 millions. So, Hie 
figure that he has quoted is not con'cct. The figure that I have quoted 
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is from the Census Koport wliicli is niiich more reliable than either my 
figure or his figure. 

The Honourable Mr. J. F. 13. HOTSON : My figure also came from 
the Census Boport. 

The Honourable Bao Sahib Dr. U. BAMA BAO: But the figures 
which he quoted for Dharwar, N. Kanara, Coorg and Bellary are not 
correct. There are a number of i)eople who talk Kanareae in Madras 
Districts. In all these distriels Salem, Nilgiris, Coimbatore, Anantapur 
and the Southern portion of South Kanara they did talk Kanarese origin- 
ally but now they talk Tamil, Malay am or Telugu. I want all this 
bordering area to be carved into a separate province. If you do not do 
this, year after year the number of Kanarese-speaking people will go down. 
In another 30 years half the population of Karnataka will speak Telugu 
or Maharatti or some other language. As for the income, I said 3^ crores. 
The moment we have a separate province, it will go up considerably. 
We have no railway facilities at jirescnt and if you have a coastal railway 
from Mangalore to Goa, the income will go up considerably. At present 
there is no irrigation facility at all in Bolgaum, Bijapur and Dharwar and 
other places. They cannot raise more than one crop a year. So, unless 
you help us, we have no means of getting any assistance at all. Madras 
does not help us. So between Bombay and Madras we are nowhere. 
There are at present in the whole of the Karnataka about 4 colleges and 
36 or 37 high schools. Sir, these are all the considerations which must 
weigh with the Government in forming a separate Karnataka province. 
With these few observations I once more appeal to Members of this House 
to look at this question dispassionately and see that a committee be formed 
to go into the question. As for expense I do not think you require a very 
costly machinery as in the other provinces. We do not want Members o'! 
the Executive Council or Ministers on a high pay of Bs. 5,000 per mensem. 

The Honourable the PBESIDENT : The original question was : 

“ That the following Resolution be adopted : 

' This Council recommend.s to the Governor General in Council that a Committee 
of ofRcials and non-official.s be forthwith appointed to inquire into, and 
sut?Grest ways and means for, the formation of a separate Kannada Pro- 
vince 

To which an amendment has been moved: 

" That for that Resolution the following be substituted ; 

* This Council recommends to the Governor General in Council that, with a 
view to reirronping of Provinces, as far as possible, on a lineuistic basis, 
a committee with a non-official majority be appointed to inquire into, and; 
HUf^presi ways and means for, constituting the Kanarese-speaking tracts 
of the provinces of Madras and Bombay into a separate Kannada Pro- 
vince 

The question that I have to put is that that substitution be made. 

The motion was negatived. 

The question then is that the original Besolution be adopted. 

The motion was negatived. 

The Council then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Thursday, the 
18th February, 1926. 




Copies of the Debates ol the Legislative Assembly and of the 
Council of State are obtainable on sale from the Manager, Central 
Publication Branch, 8, Hastings Street, Calcutta. 
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COUNCIL OF STATE. 

Thursday, 18th February, 1926. 


The Council met in the Council Chamber at Eleven of the Clock, the 
Honourable the President in the Chair. 


MEMBEP SWOEN : 

The Honourable Sir Clement Hindley, Kt. (Chief Commissioner, 
Eailways). 


BILT. PASSED BY THE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY LAID ON THL 

TABLE. 

Tiik SECEETAllY of the COUNCIL : Sir, in accordance with rule 25 of 
the Legislative Eules, I lay on the table a copy of a Bill to amend the Steel 
Industry (Protection) Act, 1924, for the purpose of increasing the total 
■amount payable by way of bounties under that Act in respect of railway 
wagons and of providing for the grant of bounties in respect of underframes 
for railway passenger carriages, which w^as passed by t)je Legislative 
Assembly at its meeting held on the 17th Eebriiary, 1020. 


THE EAITiWAY BUDGET FOE 1926-27. 

The HoxoruAiiLK Siu CLEjVIENT HINDLEY (Chief Commissioner, 
Eailways) : Sir, I liavc tlic honour to present to the Council a statement of the 
estimated expenditure and revenue of the Governor General in Council for the 
year 1926-27 in respect of railways. This is the second occasion on which 
the Eailway Budget has been dealt with separately from the general 
Budget, and it will be perhaps unnecessary for me to repeat the descrip- 
tion which I gave last year of the benefits which wo anticipated from this 
change in procedure and policy. If any doubt of the efficacy of this change 
remained in the minds of those responsible for it or of the wider circle of 
those in the Legislature who were associated with us in candying it out, T 
believe that that doubt will be removed when the financial position whicli 
I am^bout to explain has been fully appreciated. 

2. Amongst other benefits arising out of this change has been the im- 
proved opportunities which wo are able to give to the Legislature to consider 
and criticise our work and our proposals. The convention regarding sepa- 
ration of finances enables us to settle the figures of our budget independent- 
Iv of those pertaining to the general budget, and while last year we were 
able to give much greater opportunities for discussion than, had been 
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possible before, this year we have been able to carry out the intention,, 
which we indicated, of thoroughly examining the figures in consultation 
with the Standing Finance Committee for Bailways. They have approved 
of all our figures and in these circumstances we feel a considerable measure 
of confidence in placing the figures before the Legislature. Not that we 
expect to pass through the ordeal without criticism. The figure's and 
explanations which accompany them are in effect a presentation of an 
account of our stewardship, and I will not pretend that our work has been 
so perfect or that this Council is so tolerant that we can avoid matters for 
criticism. But whatever criticism may he levelled against us or against 
those responsible to us, I would ask this Council, the members of which are 
many of them here for the first time, to show the same consideration 
in criticism of the Bail way Department which was such a marked feature 
of our relations with the former Council of State. 

Jl. One of the benefits which we anticipated from the separation of 
finances, and which I mentioned. last year, was the fact that tlie obligation 
(iontained in the convention to pay a heavy contribution io the' genera) 
revenues ^v•ould be an impelling factor of a constructive nature running 
through the whole of our activities and organisation. Tn the figures and. 
facts which follow I hope to show that this factor lias been at work, and 
that, on the one hand, we have taken great strides during the past year in 
bringing ilie railway system of the country into line with requirements, 
and, on the other hand, that our proposals for next year are actuated by a 
flesire to still further develop this great national property and to perfect 
the organisation and equipment necessary to enable it to fulfil its proper 
functions. I would, however, take leave to point out that the stimulus 
imderlying this great co-ordinated effort to provide the country with a 
transportation system adequate to its needs had its origin in something 
rather less recent than the separation of finances, and separation 
may perhaps bo looked upon as an incident, although an important one,, 
on the path of reconstruction and re-organisation. 

4. The Council will remember the parlous condition into which the rail- 
ways of this country had fallen at the time when Sir William Acworth's 
Committee reported. They will remember the nature of the evidence- 
brought before that Committee on the one hand by the public indicating 
the artificial restrictions imposed on trade and travel by the inadequacy of 
transportation facilities, and on the other by responsible railway administra- 
tions showing how their efforts towards improvement and development were 
cramped and stunted by the intolerable system of financing the railways 
which had obtained so long. 

They will remember no doubt the remedies suggested, reorganisation of 
the controlling department, decentralisation, and a more business-like 
method of allotting funds for improvement and development. These and 
many other minor remedies we have been endeavouring to apply. In some 
directions we have had success, in others we still have much to do; but I 
claim that we have at least made progress. 

The Council will remember that before sufficient time had elapsed 
for the implications of the Acworth Committee s report to be fully under- 
stood or acted upon, the railway business of the country was again brought 
under close examination by Lord Tnchcape and his Cornmittee. Looked at 
in the proper perspective, which we can apply at this distance of time, 
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we can recognise that the report which this Committee submitted was in 
many respects the complement of the former Committee’s report. Though 
to many critics at the time there seemed to he divergent views and recom- 
mendations, 1 feel that nothing but the ruthless analysis of our business in 
all its ramifications which those two Committees applied, could have enabled 
us to build up our present position. The application of the ideas and prin- 
ciples contained in those reports to the whole of our business has brought 
about a synthesis of all that was admirable in both of them, and we should 
be imgrateful indeed if we did not give full recognition to the work which 
they did and the stimulus to which that work gave birth. 

I cannot attempt without taking up an. inordinate portion n! the time 
of the Council to give a complete picture of the change which has been 
brought about as the result of this new spirit, hut in dealing with the figures 
in the estimates and in describing our work, I hope 1 shall be 
able to show that the railway property which my department controls is 
now in a sound financial position, that it is being maintained with cflicicncy, 
and that it is meeting the transportation needs of the^ country in a manner 
which has never been approached before. 

5. Honourable Members of this Council will have shortly placed in 
their hands copies of the statement of the revised and budget estimates, 
together with a memorandum explaining the budget and separate books 
which have been prepared for each railway administration under our con- 
trol. They will also be furnished with copies of the speech now being 
made by the Honourable Bail way Member in the other House. I will ask 
Honourable Members to exercise patience while I endeavour to give a brief 
summary of the outstanding figures in the estimates. 

Worhing Results (Revefiue Receipts and Charges) Commercial Lines. 

6. I will first deal broadly with the estimated working results in the 
current and next financial years. In the budget presented last year we 
estimated the gross traffic receipts from commercial lines at 100 crores 65 
lakhs, or with the addition of miscellaneous receipts, 101 crores and 34 lakhs 
of gross receipts. The working expenses were estimated at 65 crores 5 
lakhs, and the total charges including interest, etc., 90 crores 54 lakhs, 
leaving a net gain from the commercial lines of 10 crores 80 lakhs. From 
the results now available for the current year the budget estimate figures 
have been revised and the gross traffic receipts are expected to reach 98 
crores 86 lakhs only which, with the addition of miscellaneous receipts, will 
give total receipts of 99 crores 81 lakhs. Working expenses are now esti- 
mated at 63 crores 87 lakhs, and the total charges at 89 crores 36 lakhs, 
leaving a net gain of 10 crores 45 lakhs, or about 35 lakhs less than antici- 
pated in the budget estimate. 

7. For next year, 1926-27, we estimate traffic earnings at 101 crores 
35 lakhs which with miscellaneous receipts will give us total receipts of 
102 crores 58 lakhs. Working expenses are estimated at 65 crores and 
18 lakhs and total charges at 92 cror^ 13 lakhs, giving a net gain of 10 
crores 45 lakhs, the same as in the revised estimate for the current year. 

8. Of the net gain of 10 crores 45 lakhs estimated for the current year, 
the net contribution to general revenues after meeting the loss on strategic 
railways will be 5 crores 32 lakhs, while 3 crores 45 lakhs will be trans- 
ferred to railway reserves. For next year if we realise the estimated net 
gain of 10 crores 45 lakhs, general revenues will receive a net contribu- 
tion of 601 lakhs and railway reserves will receive 2 crores 70 lakhs. 

A 2 
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'9. I should like to emphasise certain figures which are of importances 
from the commercial point of view. The total capital at charge on all 
railways at the end of last financial year was 655 crores, of which 580 crores 
was the expenditure on commercial lines exclusive of the capital contribut- 
ed by Companies. At the end of the current year the total capital at 
charge is expected to be 674 crores, of which 599 croYes represents com- 
mercial lines. After meeting all interest charges our contributions to 
general revenues since the separation of finances will amount to 6 crores 
78 lakhs in 1924-25, 5 crores 32 lakhs in 1925-26 and 6 crores 1 lakh in 
1926-27, or a total of 18 crores 11 lakhs in the three years. In the same 
period the amounts placed to railway reserves are : 6 crores 38 lakhs in 
1924-25, 3 crores 45 lakhs in 1925-26, and 2 crores 70 lakhs in 1926-27, or 
a total of 12 crores 53 laklis. 

It is interesting to compare this position with the position in 1921-22 
when with a total capital at charge of 606 crores, the net income w^as in- 
sufficient to meet the interest chaises hy' 9J crores. From the close of 
that year U) tlic end of the current financial year the net additions t(^ 
capital at charge will be approximately 68 crores, general revenues will 
have received no loss than 19 crores 73 lakhs as clear contributions after 
paying all interest, the railways will have built up a reserve fund of 9'83 
crores and have further established a depreciation fund which, after meeting 
all necessary appropriations for repbu^einents and renewals, is expected to 
show a balance of 6 crores 71 lakhs. These figures present a striking 
(contrast to the financial position of the railways at the time when Lord 
Inchcape’s Committee reported, and it is well to remember what that 
(Committee consid('red should be the aim for our future work. They laid 
down the principle that the railways as a whole should yield not less 
than 5^ per cent, on the capital invested, and they calculated that when 
we had had time to effect economies in working expenses we should bo 
able to make a net return of 8^ crores per annum to the State. They did not 
expect that this result could be obtained immediately and in fact they even 
made drastic ])ro])osals for postponement of necessary expenditure iri order 
lo enable the railw'ays to produce a net return of 4 crores in that year. 

In effect we made a net return of ncanly 6^ crores, while in the subse- 
quent tw^o yeai’s we have produced an average net profit consider- 
ably above the figure anticipated by the Committee. These figures, I 
claim, sbow^ that the railw'ay property of the State during the last few' 
vo\rH lias been brought into a sound financial position, a position which 
has keen achieved largely by the application of commercial principles and 
a w'iso financial policy. 

Before passing on 1 would call attention to the fact that while during 
each yerar since the date of separation, the contribution of one per cent, 
on the capital at charge to general revenues is an increasing figure, moving 
from 540 l^ikhs in 1924-25 to an estimated figure of 680 lakhs next year, 
the amount to bo placed to railway reserves is a steadily decreasing 
figure, and we are budget ting for a smaller figure for next year than the 
estimated amount for the current year. We have yet to learn by experience 
what amount should- ultimately be required- in our reserves, but from the 
analogy of w hat is found necessary in other commercial concerns and other 
commercial railways W'e are still a long way off from reaching a figure 
which will place the raihvays in a. perfectly safe position having regard to 
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<hc obligations of the separation convention and the unknown obligation.^ 
of the future. In a vear, for instance, in which bad monsoon conditions 
might bring with it hoavy set back in earnings without an opportunity 
of bringing down working expenses to a corresponding degree it is con- 
ceivable that the payment of the contribution might make a very heav} 
eall indeed on our reserves. Our contribution increases every year and 
our liability is an ever-increasing one. We cannot, therefore, yet estimate 
what figure we should finally aim at for Ihe accumulated reserve. 

On ihe other hand the existence of a rescu’ve fund, meagre as it is 
■At present, and the existence of financial arrangements which will ensiirc- 
i\ fair share of profits going into the reserve in tin' future makes it possible 
to take temporary risks with our earning power. And as I shall explain 
later wo havi* had during ihe past few months a most careful examination 
made by all the railway administrations with a view to ascertaining the 
])est form to give, to this risk. It has bein decided that certain reductions 
in fares and freights, most of which have idready been notified, will be 
juBtifi(*d by eviuihial increases in earnings and lb(» existence of reserves 
entitlc'S \is to Ifdvc the i-isk (if making thesi^ rednetions 


IIkmskd Kstimatk, 1925-20. 

(irofis EarniiigH. 

10. Ill the Budget jiresciited last year we estimated the gross earnings 
for this year at 100 ororcs 65 lakhs. Although we have had an increase in 
passenger earnings estimated at about 87-J lakhs, in goods traffic we 
have had a serious falling off, and we anticipate receiving about 245 lakhs 
Jess than wc had budgetted for. The net effect is anticipated to bring our 
total receipts for the year to 90 crores 81 lakhs, or 1 cron^ and 58 lakhs 
less th.in the budget esiimatf figure. 


Worhiiig Exjifnses, 

The working expenses in the current year arc now estimated to be 
1 cmre and 18 lakhs less than in the budget estimate for the current 
year. This reduction is due partly to the fact that we have deferred 
expenditure on the work of fitting our rolling stock with autoinaiic central 
buffer couplers pending a re-investigation of the method of conversion. 
It is now probable that wc shall be able to shorten ihe period of inter- 
ference with traffic by adopting the method of preliminary alteration and 
adaptation instead of using a transition device, but it inay be some time 
before we can proceed with the actual conversion. 

There is a ' further cause for the reduction in working expenses, 
namely, the fact that the special provision of 50 lakhs for speeding 
up repairs to rolling stock has only been drawn upon to the 
extent of 25 lakhs, but the solution of the difficult problem of 
keeping repairs up to date depends largely on the completion 
of certain schemes of workshop improvement which are now in hand and 
the results of the investigation into workshops facilities which is now 
going on. Meanwhile the general position in regard to repairs of loco- 
motives and wagons shows an improvement over the position a year ago 
although the position as regards coaching stock is not altogethpr satisfactory 
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IJUDGET J'lsTlMATE, 1926-27. 

Qroas Earnings. 

11. Next year we are budgetting for gross earnings of 101 crores 35 
lakhs, an increase of about 249 lakhs over the revised estimate for the 
current year. In making this estimate we have assumed a continuance 
of the present favourable conditions and a good monsoon. But we have 
also taken into account the reduced earnings resulting from the reduction 
in rales and fares to whieli I have already referred. But for these reduc- 
tions wt‘ should have been justified in placing the estimate at about 2 
crores higher than this figure. As regards passenger fares, full particulars 
of the reductions already notified will be found in the proceedings of the 
Standing Finance Comiriittee for liailways, and those who have leisure to 
study these proceedings will secj that a very careful examination has been 
made of the position as regards passenger traffic on each of the large rail- 
ways. 'riie principle which the Bail way Board have adopted is to let each 
railway administration take stock of its position, and arrange the level of 
its fares so as to encourage the largest volume of traffic at a paying rate. 
As I have said, the stronger financial position in which we now find ourselves 
owing to the separation of finances and the prospect of building up an 
adequate reserve fund makes it possible to take the risk of a temporary 
drop in earnings. It is, however, essential to bear in mind that reductions 
in fares can only be made where commercial justification exists and where 
such action will lead ultimately to larger net earnings and consequently i 
further strengthening of the reserves. Where, for instance, the normal 
growth of passenger traffic has been arrested or retarded, it is legitimate to 
conclude that a reduction of fares will stimulate travelling and bring the 
rate of growth back to what is regarded and what has been more or less 
established as the normal annual growth. 

Kate fixing is always a matter of trial and eiror, and if a 
rate is fixed too high traffic will be discouraged, while if it is fixed 
too low profits will vanish. T(/ hit the happy mean where profitable traffic 
is stimulated is th(^ object wc have in view. The recently notified reduc- 
tions must he looked upon as a further stage iu the experiment rather 
than necessarily the beginning of a downward movement of unforeseen 
limits. Our financial obligations compel us to go cautiously, for to drop 
below the remimcrativc point would be fatal to the whole of our financial 
structure. But we are confident that, with the method now adopted of 
analysing the flow of traffic and studying the effect of changes in fares wc 
shall be able to go further in adjusting the charges to the needs of an ever- 
increasing travelling public. Bailway administrations will perhaps be 
criticised fur moving too slowly in reductions, but when the actual reductions 
in earnings on the different railways which we are budgetting for are studied, 
for instance, 34 lakhs on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, 17 lakhs on 
the South. Indian Railway, 38 lakhs on the North Western Railway, 18 
lakhs on the East Indian Railway and reductions now proposed on the 
Burma Railways costing 12 lakhs, I do not think that such criticism will 
be lield to be justified. We have at any, rate made a beginning, and we 
liave also made a beginning in the reduction of rates. 

There are, of course, many claimants for reductions in goods rates. But 
here again the problem of rate fixing is one largelv of trial and error. 
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Hilthough it is beset with many indeterminate factors which do not influence 
passenger traffic to the same extent. Commodities and their movements 
have to bo watched and studied in different locaJitics, and unless the greatest 
•care is exercised changes in rates may have entirely unforeseen results. 
Where the movement of commodities between different points is handi- 
capped by the level of rates to an extent which actually restricts traffic, 
it is obviously a business proposition to make some adjustment, subject 
always to the consideration that the traffic is still earning a profit. The 
examination w^hich is required for this purpose is one which is continually 
going on, but, as in the case of passenger fares, we have felt justified in 
disking railway administrations to give this matter special attention with 

view to stimulating the movement of any commodity where this may 
be possible. It is, however, specially in regard to coal traffic over long 
distances that we feel that there is an opportunity of afforrling some 
stimulus. We believe that in so far as we can increase the area within 
which the industrial use of coal is economically possible w'e shall thereby he 
stimulating industries themselves, and ultimately benefitting our railway 
business through the traffic* which arises as a consequence of the growth 
of these industries. There are therefore good arguments for carrying 
(*(){! I over long distances as cheaply as possible. The rates at which we 
■carry coal at present are low rates. Having regard to the high propor- 
tion w'hich coal traffic bears to other traffic on two, at any rate, of our 
great railways, it is held in some quarters that these rates in themselves 
amount to a subsidy. There is considerable doubt whcjther any reduction 
would not bring this traffic to the point of being non-remuneral ivc. 'But 
that is an argument which I need not enter into now' because we arc 
emboldened by what has happened in the past to believe that the reduc- 
tion which we now’ propose to make wii‘1 act as a stimulus, and that at 
a time wdien the business of coal producing and coal using is in need 
of such a stimulus. It is being arranged, therefore, w’ith effect from 
Ist April to reduce the rates on coal carried more than 400 miles to u 
scale which will be equivalent to a reduction of 14 As. a. ton at Cawnpore, 
1 Be. 2 As. a ton at Ahmedabad and 1 Be. 10 As. at Bombay. With this 
new scale the charges for carrying coal over long distances will be about 
10 per cent, less than at present and only 20 per cent, higher than the 
scale in force in 1905. 

As regards the rates for ^3oal carried over shorter distances, there is no 
evidence to show that any reduction that we could afford to make would 
result in an appreciably larger volume of coal being moved. Wo have, 
however, before us the recominendation of tlie Coal Committee in regard 
to a further rebate oii export coal, and when the new Grading Board gets 
to work, we shall be in a better position to come to a decision on this 
point. 

T have explained the reductions in rates and fares already decided upon. 
As I have said, we shall during the year bring further examination to bear 
on this matter, and we have in fact formed our estimate of earnings on 
a basis which, if other assumptions we have made arc fulfilled, allows for 
some further adjustments. 

Budget Estimate, 1926-27. 

Working Expenses. 

12. The estimate for gross expenditure during next Aear, 92 crores 
13 lakhs, is 2 crores and 77 lakhs more than the revised figures for the 
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current year. i)t this sum, an increase in our interest charges owing to our 
higher capital at charge accounts for 130 lakhs, while an increase of 
40 laklis must he made in the appropriation to the Depreciation Pimd 
wJiioh depends on a calculation based on the probable life of our 
wasting assets, 'riiere is also an increased provision for repairs to rolling 
stock by 3o lakhs and a slightly higher provision for operation, counter- 
balanced largi‘]y by tin? saving in our fuel bill consequent on the lower 
pric(-‘S for market purchases of coal during the coming year^ the effects 
of which havti la'eii ('Xf)laincd in tho Dud get Memorandum. 

liEvisKT) Estimate, 1925-26. 

( Uj piial Expenditure , 

13. Tlii‘ approved programme of capital expenditure in the current 
M*ar was 32 crores 7 luklis, but while authority was given to push on 
with all a])j)i()ved works, we estimated that ilie railway administrations 
would not spend more than 22 crores 00 lakhs. Actually wo expect now 
that the expenditiuv will he about 19 crores 50 lakhs, leaving a lapse of 
3 crores 40 lakhs. The lajise has mainly occurred in the expenditure on 
new lines largely owing to delays in land acquisition proceedings, and we 
have been able* to spend to within 40 lakhs tho amount estimated for open 
line works. 

We Inni* taken sf)ecial steps to expedite the process of obtaining 
approval to works of jiroved necessity and have simplified the system of 
preparing and suhmiiting estimates and for tho certification of indents, and 
we have also delegated larger powers of sanction to Agents and Boards of 
Directors. In this connection it is satisfactory to be able to announce 
Unit the Secretary of State recently has increased largely our powers of 
sanction for new works, and many projects which formerly had lo be refer- 
red to him for sanction can now be sanctioned by the Government of India'. 
In agreeing to this delegation the Secretary of State has recognised that 
tho obligation which w'e have undertaken under the separation convention 
lo pay not only the interest on our capital at charge but an additional con- 
tribution to the general revenues furnishes a guarantee for economical 
w'orking such as justifies a wide relaxation of his control. 

Budget Estimate, 1926-27. 

Capital Expenditure. 

14. The })rogrammo for next year for expenditure on approved works 
represents an estimated outlay of 34 crores 58 lakhs from capital and of 
10 crores 65 lakhs from the Depreciation Fund. We do not propose to 
restrict expenditure on sanctioned works as it is of obvious advantage, 
once they are sanctioned, to expedite them as much as possible, but we 
have formed our own estimate of the probable actual expenditure, which 
we place at 22 crores from capital and-.flj crores from the Depreciation 
Fund. The total demand for capital expenditure will be 26 crores as w^c have 
included 4 crores for the purchase of the Delhi Umbala 'Kalka Bailway. 
The terms of this purchase and the reasons which justified it are explained 
in a statement attached to the Budget Memorandum. 

15. The gross figure of capital expenditure involved in the programme 
for next year is divided into 24 crores 76 lakhs for open line 
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works and 9 crores 82 lakhs for the coiistructiou of new lines 
and lines at present under . construction. For open lino works we arc 
allotting 17 crores 87 lakhs and for rolling stock 8 crores 10 lakhs. The 
Budget Memorandum gives full particulars of those open line works, which 
are shown in greater detail in the separate books for ('ach railway. This 
expenditure is directed not only towards the better and more efficient 
handling of present traffic, but also towards enabling the railways to meet 
the natural expansion of traffic and further to stimulate', that expansion. 
Amongst the most important of the various items included in this category 
is the provision for remodelling marshalling yards 3 crores 40 lakhs and 
doubling and quadrupling of existing tracks 1 crore 40 lakhs. Those works 
are primarily intended to expedite and facilitate the movement of traffic 
by increasing the capacity of various routes. For instance, 
the Bombay-Poona section of the Great Indian Peninsula Pailway is to b( 
improved by eliminating the reversing station at Bhore Ghat, the doubling 
of the Grand Chord line of the East Indian Hail way is approaching com- 
pletion, the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Bail way line into 
Bombay is being quadrupled, and the Tshurdi-Gopalpur section 
of the Eastern Bengal Pail way is being doubled. Amongst the 
larger yard remcxlelling schemes are the Victoria Terminus al 
Bombay, Ahmedabad station, Lucknow and Trichinopoly, inqxu’t- 
ant junction stations whoso limited capacity has been a severe 
handicap to traffic, while progress will also bo jnado on improving a 
number of other stations which are at present unable to deal with traffic 
wdth that expedition and efficiency which we must have if we are to continue 
the present all-round improvements. In this connection I may mention 
that the introduction of iin])roved statistics has been of great value in 
analysing .the work done in marshalling yards and has been the means of 
suggesting many improvements and economies in working. We have also 
had during the year an officer on special duty making a special study of 
some of the larger centres of traffic congestion, and his work has been of 
great value in designing iinprov(?d arrangements. The work done covers, 
for instance, the important centres of Delhi, Cawnpore, Agra, Naihafi and 
certain stations and sections on the Bengal Nagpur Raihvay. 

Another important group of improvement w'orks is represented by the 
provision of 2 crores and 25 lakhs for improved rails and sleepers and 1 crore 
for strengthening of bridges. These works are the yearly instalment of the 
steady process of raising the standard of our main lines to carry the heaviei’ 
train loads now necessary. Each railway now has its properly co-ordinated 
programme for strengthening and improvement of bridges and track, w^ork- 
ing up towards definite standards which the Pailway Board has prescribed. 
In regard to these standards, in which considerations of the design of loco- 
motives and rolling stock, the design and weight of rails and track and the 
design of bridges have to be co-ordinated, the Pailway Board continue to 
investigate and study the question of appropriate standards, and for this 
purpose w^e have permanent Standing Committees to advise us on the 
different aspects of the subject. There is perhaps no branch of our technical 
work, which requires more attention and care if we are to meet the growing 
demands for improved capacity and at the same time take adequate advant- 
age of the accumulated experience in this and other countries. To carry our 
increasing traffic with efficiency we have to continue to make progress 
towards heavier train loads, which means larger rolling stock, heavier loco- 
motives and heavier axle loads wdth the natural consequence of stronger 
track and bridges. The nomnal length of life of bridges and permanent way 
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make it necessary to take very long views of probable increase in loading, and 
it is necessary therefore to continually study and improve the standards by 
which design of all this equipment is governed. 

Another important item is 2 crores for electrification of lines. The open- 
ing of the electrified Harbour Branch at Bombay a year ago was mentioned 
as the first step in introducing electrification in India. Within the last few 
days the electric train service has been continued to Bandra, and the great 
improvement in the convenience which this affords to those who live in the 
suburbs and work in Bombay is expected to result in a large increase in 
traffic. The electrification of the suburban lines of the Bombay, Baroda 
and Central India Railway is well in hand, and when this is completed and 
t'lectric trains take the place of steam trains in the whole of the Bombay 
suburban area, there is little doubt that Bombay will feel a very great 
benefit and that a better distribution of its great population may be looked 
for in the early future. 

The re-examination of the problem of suburban traffic in 
K.'alciitta, as the result of the decision to proceed with the con- 
struction of the new bridge at Bally, is now approaching completion, 
;and we expect shortly to receive the report of the Electrical Engineers on 
the revised electrification scheme. If on this report it appears that a 
sound financial scheme can be worked out, there is little doubt that we shall 
•go forward with it without delay, and we hope that it will be possible to 
■bring suburban passengers much nearer to the centre of the city than is 
Jiow possible. 

The Madras suburban traffic problem will also be dealt, with in the 
‘coming year, and we expect to make considerable progress w^ith the addi- 
tional tracks on the South Indian Railway w^hlich are the primary necessity 
in this area. The question of electrification depends to some extent on the 
prospects of hydro-electric power supply and in regard to this wo are in 
close touch with the Government of Madras. 

On the Bombay side the main lines of the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway are to be electrified as far as Poona and Igatpuri at a total cost 
nf crores, and we are making a provision of 19 lakhs for the initial w'ork 
next year. 

We are continuing a fairly heavy programme of w^orkshop improvement 
and remodelling including the provision of new^ plant and machinery, 

the necessity for which was fully explained and accepted at the 

time of last year's budget. So far as the State railways are con- 
cerned, the problem of co-ordinating the facilities and equipment 

in the larger w'orkshops has become an urgent one. In making 

extensions aneV"^ revisions of the lay-out of these workshops, which 
must be done if we are to work economically and take advant- 
age of modern improvements, it is necessary to avoid overlapping and 
duplicating where this is possible, and we, therefore, decided to get expert 
advice on the whole subject. We were fortunate in obtaining the services 
of Sir Vincent Raven, an eminent mechanical engineer and President of 
the Institution of Mechanical Engineers, and he and his committee are at 
present engaged on investigating this problem. We hope that as the result 
of the advice of this committee w^e shall get- the best possible value from the 
expenditure which in any case will be necessary on these workshops in the 
mear future. 
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16. Tilt prof'iaimne for rolling stock authorises the construction of 692 
gauge units and 285 metre gauge units for lower class traffic, and 146 

■broad gauge and 71 metre gauge units for upper class, part of these being 
■reniewals and part additions. Altogether we are allotting 148 lakhs for 
additions and betterments to lower class stock. The work which can be 
put tl^ougli in the year is still limited to a large extent by the capacity of 
our workshops, and in view of the fact that reductions in fares must, if tliey 
are to be justified, stimulate traffic, it will bo understood that workshop 
improvement admits of no delay. 

17. As regards locomotives, we arc* providing lor the addition of tK) 
new broad gauge engines and 63 new metre gauge engines besides normal 
renewals- The policy of the Railway Board in regard to standardisation 
of locomotives has been fully explained in successive Administration Re- 
ports, and we have recently reached tlie point of havinj; new standard 
designs for a number of types of locomotives finally drawn up. These 
standard designs embody modern locomotive j)ractice whicli is considerably 
In advance of tlie present standard engines designed many years ago and 
arc specially suited to Indian conditions. Before these types are finally 
accepted as our future standards, they must be tried out and any defects 
which become apparent in actual work must be i‘lim mated by changes in 
design or detail as may be required. The provision in next year's budget 
will be largely utilised for obtaining the necessary number of trial engines 
to the iicw' type to enable them to be tried on the principal railway systems 
under varying local conditions. This marks an important stagi‘ in our 
development and brings us measurably nearer to complete standardisation — 
a condition which wdll enormously simplify many of our present problems 
of repairs and renewals. 

18. In concluding my remarks about rolling stock I may mention that 
the programme includes allotment for 2,702 additional goods wagons besides 
the renewal of 4,650 wagons during the year. It is, of course, necessary 
to place orders for wagons required in anv one yc'ur several months before 
the beginning of the year owing to the tinje taken for manufacture 
and delivery. The various railway administrations requiring wagons of 
similar types agreed to combine in making a simultaneous call for tenders. 
These tenders from Indian, British and Foreign firms were examined by 
the Railway Board and orders have been placed with Indian wagon build- 
ing firms to the full extent of their capacity as certified by the Indian 
Stores Department. The balance has been ordered from an English firm 
which submitted the low-est satisfactory tender. Prices quoted by the 
Indian firms w'ere the lowest hitherto quoted by them. The difference 
between these prices and the equivalent of the lowest satisfactory quota- 
tion from abroad will be mot fi*om bounties payable under the Steel Pro- 
tection Act. 

New lines. 

19. As will be seen from the Budget Memorandum we are expecting 
to have under construction during next year a new^ construction programme 
of over 2,500 miles covering no less than 63 different projects. But this 
represents only a part of the development which w^o are actively con- 
sidering. We have dealt with the problem of new const ruction on the 
basis of examining the w^hole country in separate areas roughly correspond- 
ing to the areas served by the different, railway administrations, and we 
have asked each railway administration to prepare a continuous programme 
of survey and construction . over a period of years taking, as in the case 
of the iniy)rovement programme, the quinquennium as the most suitable 
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period for this purpose. The investigation of projects by means of surveys^ 
and the collection of data for traffic estimates takes a considerable time 
and the number of months in the year when this work can be undertaken is- 
somewhat limited. Also most railways have been so pre-oocupied during the 
past few’ years with the problem of improvement to their open lines 
that they have not been able to spare the necessary staff for the full investi- 
gation of the construction problem. Vie have got over this to some extent 
by special recruitnumt on a temporary basis, and wo have arranged that 
most railways shall have an officer at headquarters specially engaged bn 
this important work. We have also been in close consultation with Local 
Governments and ai*c endeavouring to meet their wishes as regards the- 
routes to be taken and the order in which projects shall be taken up. In 
this connection I may remind the Council of the arrangement we hav(^ 
established under which it is open to a Local Government, in cases wdierc 
our estimates do not show a remunerative prospect, to obtain tlie con- 
struction of a railway by guaranteeing us against loss. This arrangement 
is already proving advantageous in enabling us to consider and bring up to 
date projects which would otherwise have been indefinitely deferred. 

20. The programmes of work on survey and construction which the rail- 
way administrations are now engaged on, revising them and adding to them 
from year to year, indicate that we have only made a bare beginning on 
lavourabile construction projects, and our improved financial position re- 
sulting from the separation of finances enables us to take a bold lino in this 
direction. The total mileage of the projects which we have cither sanc- 
tioned or are having investigated amounts to between 0,0(X) and 7,000 
miles, and when all our aiTangements are in full swing, I see no reason 
why wc should not bring up our total yearly mileage addition to something 
in the neighbourhood of 1,000 miles. With this in view wo arc providing 
a larger allotment for survey work in the coming year with the object d' 
completing and revising projects which promise to be satisfactory investments. 

21. I will deal briefly with the various large areas which we have 
examined in the present investigation. In Bunna construction is proceed- 
ing on a number of important new branches. In addition wc have under 
consideration further branches which it is hoped will open up the country, 
while a survey is now being made for an extension to Tavoy and Mergui 
with the possibility of a connection in the future with the Siamese Govern- 
ment Railways. A survey is also in progress, in collaboration with the 
Goveniinent of Burma, for a hotter route through the Arakan mountains, 
a region which has hitherto opposed great physical difficulties to success- 
ful railway construction. The total inileagie of the lines on the future 
programme of the Burma Railways amounts to about 1,800 miles in all, 
most of \A'hich, we hope, will prove to be of a remunerative nature. 

In South India our papers will show that active construction is pro- 
ceeding on the South Indian Railway on a programme '-onteinplfilhig the 
addition of 250 miles a year during the next 6 years. 

Tile territory served by the Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway 
does not present such a promising field for new construction, but prospects 
are being investigated of a number of projects amounting with IKose 
already sanctioned to about 500 -miles. New branches with a total length 
of about 100 miles have recently been sanctioned and others are under 
investigation. 
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III the area lying between the East Indian Railway and the East 
C/oast which is largely served by the Bengal-Nagpur Railway we have 
two great projects in hand. The first is the Central Indian Coal Fields 
Railway with a total mileage of nearly 300 miles designed to serve the 
new Karaupura coalfields urea and to give an outlet to Daltonganj on the 
■one side and to the Bengal-Nagpur Railway main line on the other, with 
a future connection towards the west which it is hoped will enable the 
ooal measures in Korea to be developed and will considerably cheapen the 
transport of coal to the west of India. The Hesla Chandil Railway, 
which forms a part of the scheme, will probably be opened in the 
course of the year, whili' the line fi*oni Jleriuo to South Karanpura has 
recently been completed. The second is tin* completion c)f the Rnipur- 
Vizianagruin line, 2()() miles in length, with which is intimately connected 
the construction of a new harbour at Viz agapa tarn. Construction on tht' 
railway has commenced and a provision of IJ crorcs has been made for next 
year. Work on the harbour has also commenced, and the suction dredger 
which has been ordered is expected to arriv(^ at th('. harbour next October. 
If all goes well, it is anticipated that a channel will he opened during next 
cold weather wliieli by tliis time next year may enable an oceangoing ship 
to reach smooth water in the harbour area which is now being prepared 
for that purpose. I may mention that the harbour construction project 
does not find a place in the railway budget, but in the general budget, 
although for Jidniinistrative. reasons the work is under the control of the 
Ilaihvay Board. 

Ill Eastern Bengal, several reniuucralivc projecis with a mileage of 
uhoiit 150 have* lecenilv been sanctioned, and several otluT projects are 
under investigation. 

In Assam, we are in agreement with the views of the Board of Directors 
of the Assam-Bengal Railway that that railway can only he made to pay 
its way b^^ the development of the area it serves by means of branches, 
and th(' Agent is preparing a programme which will eventually add a 
mileage of some 550 miles in that province. For the present we havi* 
sanctioned several small branches ivhicli give promise of bringing 
considerable additional traffic to the main line. I may say that after 
many years of unremunerativc working this railway is at length shewing 
signs of reaching a better financial position, but it has many handicaps 
owing to its geographical position, and the gi-eatest care is still necessary 
in watching expenditure. 

In tlic United Provinces and Bihar, we hope to go forward with new 
ooiistructioii through some of the prosperous districts which are still 
meagrely served by Railways and where there is a chance of improving 
traffic to the benefit of the locality and to the main linos of railway. 
At present between 2(X) and 300 miles of new lines are under consideration 

The problem on the Bombay side is being tackled by the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railw'ay and the Bombay, Baroda and Ontral India Railway, 
and it is hoped that the result of their present investigations will enable 
us to go forward with new construction in that area on a fairly extensive 
scale, although it must be admitted that except for cheaply constructed 
branch lines there is not the same inducement to build as there is in 
some of the more populated aud highly cultivated areas. 

In the Punjab, we have already come to decisions in regard to some of 
the projects which have been under consideration, and apart from the 
Kangra Valley Railway on which construction is now commencing, we 
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hope shortly to begin work on the Narowal- Amritsar connection and 
the Narowal- Shahdera line, while w’e have recently appointed a special 
engineer to investigate a large number of smaller projects, some of which 
were formerly considered to be suitable for agriculturgil tramways. We 
have been working in agreement with the Punjab Government in this 
matter, and we have decided that many of these lines can only prove to 
be remunerative if built on a lower standard than that usually adopted. 
We have in fact in preparation a scheme of building light broad gauge 
branches suitable for agricultural areas which, with the facility they give 
for interchange of rolling-stock, we believe, will prove of great use 
to the local population. I would draw attention to the assistance whichc 
it is hoped that railways will thus be enabled to give towards the improve- 
ment and betterment of agriculture generally, and I have no doubt that 
this subject will be one which will be of interest to the Royal Commission 
which has recently been announced, when it comes to make the investiga- 
tion. 

In Sind also we have taken up the question of feeder lines in agricul- 
tural districts where extensions of irrigation promise a definite improve- 
ment in output, and North Western Railway administration are in close 
communication with the local authorities in that province. 

In concluding this review of the construction programme T would rejieat 
that the mileage added to the railways last year and this year 
are only a partial index to the work which we have in hand and that we 
expect before long to reach a much higher output. 

General Matters. 

22. I now wish to mention a few of the directions which our activities 
have taken during the past year and in which we hope to make further 
progress during the corning year, but which are not perhaps very apparent 
from the papers connected with the Budget. 

Management and Organisation. 

23. The direct management of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway ivas 
taken over on 1st July 1925 and a few months later the Allahabad-Jubbul- 
pur line w^as transferred from the management of the East Indian Rail- 
way to that of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, thus completing the re- 
arrangement which had been earlier decided on. The amalgamation of 
the East Indian Railway and the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway and the 
transfer of certain portions of the combined system to the North Western 
Railway luiministration has resulted in consolidating our State-managed 
railways into self-contained units, each working in a well defined geogra- 
phical area. These administrations are now organised on a Divisional basis 
and the new organisation is already showing satisfactory results. It is 
interesting to note that several of the Comp any -man aged railways are con- 
sidering the adoption of a somewhat similar organisation. 

Rates Advisory Committee, 

24. His Excellency the Viceroy recently announced in this Council the 
appointment of Sir Narasimha Sarma, the former distinguished Leader of 
this House, to bo the first President of the Rates Advisory Committee. 
It is expected that the Committee will be fully constituted very shortly, 
and that it will be able to take up Its duties by the beginning of April! 
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It is a matter for great satisfaction that we have coirte to an agreement 
with the Company-managed railways which enables us to ' constitute this 
Committee because the Kailway Board have consistently held the view 
that the work which it will undertake in investigating questions of railway 
rates will servo to present to the public a reasoned analysis of the system 
upon which railway charges in general are based, and thus help to meet 
in a large measure the criticism, at present mostly of an uninformed nature, 
which is so frequently levelled against the present system. We court tha 
fullest publicity in these matters, and it is the inherent difficulty in 
explaining the details of the problem to those who naturally only see one 
side of it, which has so often given rise to difficulties in the past in justify- 
ing what is being done by the railways. We also believe that the study 
and examination of the various rates problems which the Committee will 
no doubt be called upon to investigate will be of practical and construc- 
tive assistance to the railway administrations themselves in building up- 
rates structures on a scientific and generally understood basis. We, there- 
fore, look forward with confidence to the establishment of this body and! 
the results of its labours. 

Health of Railiray Staff. 

25. One of our greatest preoccupations is concerned with the many diffi- 
cult questions which centre round the problem of the health and comfort 
of railway staff. I am aware that there is a school of thought which pro- 
fesses to regard this problem as of subsidiary importance or even of no 
importance at all compared with the comfort of our clients — the travelling 
public — and are prone to read into any provision which we may make for 
the betterment of the conditions of the staff a necessary neglect of the 
passenger and his comfort. There are others who accuse us of wilful ill- 
treatment and a callous neglect of the interests of tliose who serve the rail- 
ways. Actually the subject is always before us and the railway administra- 
tions, and there are at present sitting committees of the Indian Railway 
Conference Association to consider, for instance, how the conditions of 
railway labour can best be brought into line with the obligations assumed 
by India under the various International Labour Conventions. That sub- 
ject is a very complex one, and there is always a danger in generalising, 
but at any rate w^e have made a great deal of progress in the direction of 
complete conformity with the standards laid down, and I hope that the 
result of this committee work now being done will help to resolve some of 
the practical difficulties. But in the direction of improvement in health 
and surroundings there is much to be done, and during the last year we 
have had a senior administrative medical officer on special duty to study 
the problem on the North Western Railway. The object of his investiga- 
tions has been to devise a better organisation for medical treatment of the 
staff on that railway and for dealing with public health problems in railway 
settlements. We have his report now under consideration, and I hope that 
in the course of next year we shall be able to bring about the desired im- 
provement, for we are satisfied that improvement is necessary. The officer 
referred to has visited practically every railway in India and has made a 
careful study of the medical arrangements on each of them. His w^ork has 
assisted in making it clear that a great deal has yet to be done in studying 
the incidence pf sickness and disease amongst railway employes, and apart 
from the obvious obligation to give these men adequate opportunities of 
treatment the subject has its commercial aspect in the loss of wwking time 
which at present preventible disease entails. 
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Timber Supplies. 

26. Another important subject on which we have been working is the 
improvement of supplies of indigenous timber for various classes of rail- 
way work. Last year we had an examination of the sources of timber 
supply for sleepers throughout India, and subsequently we had an inquiry 
into the possibility of extended use of cheaper Indian timber in coach 
building. In both of these investigations the Forest Eesearch Institute 
at Dehra Dun afforded us very valuable assistance as well as helping us 
with advice and supervision in connection with the sleeper treating plant 
which we have established in the Punjab. In furtherance of the object 
in view, namely, the use of indigenous timber to the fullest extent possible 
coupled with economical purchasing we have attached to our staff as a 
temporary measure an officer of the Imperial Forest Service who helps 
our purchasing officers, keeps our engineers and other users of timber in 
touch with local conditions of supply, and who will, I hope, afford useful 
lielp in exploring the uses of cheaper substitutes for the few timbers which 
have so long been regarded as the only ones suitable for railway work. 


Training of the Staff. 

27. The School of Transportation which vve have started at Chandausi 
has done good work during the year, and over 1,000 railway men, officers, 
Jipper subordinates, and lower subordinates, Indian, Anglo-Indian and 
European, selected mainly from the East Indian Itailway and North- 
Western Railway, have attended for varying periods for courses of instruc- 
tion in railway duties. Junior officers and probationers from most of the 
railways have also been senl for training. The accommodation at the 
school is rapidly becoming inadequate to the requirements of the upper 
and lower subordinates from the area which it is designed to serve, and it 
will ba necessary in the early future to separate the senior classes and 
move them to another centre in order to cope with the subordinate staff 
training. The object wo are aiming at is to make provision for courses of 
‘training and refresher courses for all the staff who have duties in con- 
nection with train movement, and it is obvious that the full benefit of 
this scheme will not be attained until the school is equipped to deal with a 
sufficient yearly quota to enable all the staff in the area to attend within 
a period of a few years. For this purpose Chandausi as an area school 
will deal with the Northern Divisions of the East Indian Railway and 
the Eastern Divisions of the North Western Railway. Tlie remainder of 
the East Indian Railw^ay staff are at present dealt with at Asansol where a 
similar school exists, but this will eventually be removed to Sahehganj 
and suitably expanded. A similar area school is now being constituted 
at Lyallpur on the North Western Railway, wliile the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway arc arranging to establish one at Bina. 

As I have said, the time is approaching for the officers classes now^ at 
Chandausi including the probationers training to be moved to another centre 
where it will be possible to develop them on broader lines with the eventual 
•aim of establishing a Railw^ay Staff College for the training of the superior 
staff of various departments. We have been looking for a suitable site 
and there is now' the possibility of obtaining one at Dehra Dun. 
therefore, that in the near future w^e may bo able to see the beginnings 
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of this new institution which, in my opinion, will be of incalculable benefit 
to our railways. 


Railway Accounts. 

28. In one of the matters on which we received healthy advice from 
Sir William Acworth’s Committee, namely, the re-organising of our accounts 
' on a commercial basis, it must be confessed that we have not made much 
progress, although we have made a beginning by introducing a new system 
of compiling statistics with very great benefit to the work of all our depart- 
ments. Wo have further, with the assistance and the approval of the 
Auditor General and the Finance Department, undertaken an experiment 
on the East Indian Eailway in the direction of separation of accounts from 
audit. Our accounts however still bear the impress of many years of 
association with those of Government Departments of a purely administra- 
tive character, and I am very glad to say that it has at lust been decided 
to have them overhauled from top to bottom by a firm of commercial 
accountants of world-wide repute, who have great experience of railway 
accounting in Great Britain and America. In this wise decision I venture 
to hope that we have at length seen approeintion of the fundament nl differ- 
ence between audit and accounting, and I trust that it will be the means 
of putting into the hands of both our administrative and executive officers 
accounts which will show theTn easily, and from day to day, the true com- 
mercial aspect of the various branches of work they control, while affording 
us the very great benefit of completely independent auditing of our accounts. 
I do not think I shall find any one to quarrel with the statement that 
accounts should be the servant and not the master of a commercial under- 
taking or with our determination to give effect to this principle in the 
^commercial business of railway management. 


Conclusion. 

29. I have earlier in my speech compared the position of the railways 
now with their position when they were reported on by Sir William 
Acwortb's Committee and Lord Inchcape's Committee, and in concluding 
mv remarks I would like to draw attention again to this startling change. 
Tlie railways are now paying their way. They are not only paying a satis- 
factory return on the capital invested, which in itself gives confidence in 
embarking on an extensive programme of new construction, but they 
are already building up reserves, although the process of rehabilitation, 
improvement and development goes on at a rate not thought attainable 
3 years ago. And lastly, while we believe they are meeting the trans- 
portation needs of the country more fully than over before, they have 
been able to make a beginning in the reduction of their charges to the 
public for the commodity which they .sell. With this short summarv I 
feel that I can confidentlv leave the Budget to the friendly criticism 
of this Council, but I should like finally to pay a tribute to the 
energy and ability with which the Agents and officers of the various 
railway administrations have approached the great problem of reconstruc- 
tion. as well as the loyalty and efiiciency of the staff of all grades in carrying 
out their daily work in the service of the public and In the mterests of the 
railway systems on which they serve^ 
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ELECTIONS TO THE PANEL FOR THE STANDING COMMITTEE: 

ON EMIGRATION. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT: Nominations for election to the 
panel from which Members to the Standing Committee on Emigration will 
be nominated were receivable up to 12 noon to-day. The following Members 
have been duly nominated : 

The Honourable Mr. V. Ramadas Pantulu. 

The Honourable Mr. Phiroze C. Sethna. 

The Honourable Seth Govind Das. 

The Honourable Mr. P. C. Desika Chari. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala Ram Saran Das. 

The Honourable Saiyed Mohamed Padshah Sahib Bahadur. 

The Honourable Mr. K. C.. Roy. 

The Honourable Rao Sahib Dr. U. Rama Rao. 

The Honourable Mr. Mahmood Suhrawardy. 

Tlie Honourable Mr. Haroon Jaffer. 

As there are ten nominations and there are only eight vacancies on the 
panel, an election is necessitated unless two Members at least withdraw in 
the meantime. 

The Honourable Rao Sahib Dr. U. RAMA RAO : I beg to withdraw, Sir. 

The Honourable Mr. MAHMOOD SUHRAWARDY: I also beg to* 
withdraw. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : Two Honourable Members having 
withdrawn their nomination, I am therefore in a position to declare the 
following Members duly elected to the panel : 

The Honourable Mr, V. Ramadas Pantulu. 

The Honourable Mr. Phiroze C. Sethna. 

The Honourable -Seth Govind Das. 

The Honourable Mr. P. C. Desika Chari. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala Ram Saran Das. 

The Honourable Saiyed Mohamed Padshah Sahib Bahadur. 

The Honourable Mr. K. C. Roy. 

The Honourable Mr. Haroon Jaffer. 


RESOLUTION RE APPOINTMENT OF A ROYAL COMMISSION TG 
INQUIRE INTO THE WORKING OF THE INDIAN CONSTITUTION. 

The Honourable Mr. PHIROZE C. SETHNA (Bombay : Non-Muham- 
madan) : Sir, I beg to move the following Resolution which reads thus : 

*' This Council recommends to the Gk)vemor General in Council to urge upon His 
Majesty’s Government the appointment forthwith of a Royal Commission to investigate- 
and inquire into the working pf the present Indian constitution and to formulate ai 
scheme for the establishment of responsible government in India.” 

( !62 ) 
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I need make no apology for bringing forward this Resolution, for the 
constitutional question is irrepressible and it is bound to press again and 
again tor consideration until a permanent satisfactory solution is reached. 
More than five years have passed since the reformed constitution was in- 
troduced. The very first year of the meeting of the Indian Parliament was 
signalised by the adoption by the Legislative Assembly of a Resolution, the 
original of which was altered as suggested by Government themselves, and 
ill its amended form it recommended a re-examination and revision of the 
constitution at an earlier date than 1929. Much water has flowed under 
the bridges since then, but the one most outstanding feature of the currents 
and under currents of thought during the last five years has been a persistent 
demand for such further constitutional advance as will secure the goodwill 
and co-operation of all schools of political opinion in this country — I mean 
all those schools which unitedly may be taken ■ to represent the bulk of 
tiie Indian people — and thereby lay the constitutional issue comparatively 
at rest. If this is done it will lead to the concentration of the energies and 
efforts of the chosen representatives of the people and other leaders upon 
the numerous problems of internal development and progress, which, owing 
to the overpowering pressure of the constitutional problem, have not been 
receiving and indeed, in the very nature of things, cannot receive, that 
measure of undivided and steady attention to which they arc entitled. The 
constitutional issue has thus loomed the largest on the political Iiorizon of 
India. It has demanded the earnest attention of Government and of the’ 
Indian Parliament in one form or another. Only last year in the Simla 
Session, the question came up in the form of an amendment to a Govern- 
ment Resolution moved in the Legislative Assembly, by the leader of the 
Swaraj Party, and in the then Council of State by myself. Tlie different 
decisions of the two Houses on that amendment are well known to Honour- 
able Members. The Legislative Assembly adopted it by a very large 
majority which represented the unanimous view of the Swaraj, the Inde- 
pendent and the Liberal Parties. In this Honourable House, the amend- 
ment was rejected and the Government Resolution w^as adopted. 

Since the September Session, the Indian National Congress, the 
Muslim League, the Liberal Federation, the Non-Brahmin Conference, tlie 
Christian Conference and other Congresses and Conferences whose number, 
as has been remarked by a European wrifer, is legion, have met at tbeir 
annual sessions, and. we have once more bad fbe considered views of Ihe 
more important political bodies on the constitutional qiicstmn. One notable 
and significant event in this connection has been the .open declaration by 
a section of the Swarajist Party — a section by no means inconsiderable or 
iminfluential — that they disapprove of the policy of obstruction and are in- 
favour of pursuing what is called the policy of responsive co-oneration which 
means nothing more nor less than the policy of co-operating with the Govern- 
ment in carrying out all such policies and measures as are not repugnant 
io reason or detrimental to the interests of the people. . . 

The Honourable Sir DINSHAW WACHA (Bombay ; Nominated Non- 
Official) : From their point of view. 

The Honourable Mr. PHIROZE C. 8ETHNA: Yes, each man has his 
own point of view. 

Now, Sir, the Resolution which I ain moving has been brought forward 
in the light ot all these circumstances. It has been framed in the light. 

B 2 
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first, of the history of the constitutional issue during the last five years, 
secondly, of the decisions of the Indian Parliament in the last Simla 
Session, and, thirdly, of the considered views which different sections of 
Indian opinion have expressed in their conferences held within the last 
six or seven weeks. With regard to this second circumstance, I am not 
blind to the significance such as it is of the decision reached by the pre- 
decessor of this Honourable House. After all, the Indian Constitution is 
bi-cameral and Indian opinion, as far as I know, is very largely in favour 
of its being and continuing to be bi-cameral. The decisions of this House 
are therefore entitled to as much consideration and weight as those of the 
Legislative Assembly. In this connection however I may be permitted to 
add that some of those Honourable Members in the last Council, who 
voted against my far-reaching amendment, expressed themselves in favour 
of the appointment of a Royal Commission before the statutory period and 
indeed my Honourable friend Mr. K. C. Roy moved an amendment 
recommending the appointment of a Royal Commission or any other suit- 
able agency not later than 1927. It is true he withdrew the amendment, 
but there is the important fact that such an amendment was moved, and 
furtlier that it was supported by some of those who were not able to go 
the whole length with me. After these remarks which I have deemed 
necessary to make in order to clarify the issue and to enable this Honour- 
able House to see the question which I am submitting to its judgment in 
the proper perspective I shall turn to the Resolution itself. My Resolu- 
tion is a plea for the immediate re-examination and revision of the exist- 
ing constitution by a Royal Commission. In urging that plea and be- 
speaking the support of this House to my Resolution I wish to appeal to 
the intellect and reason of the House and of the Government. I shall 
scrupulously avoid all passion, bitterness of feeling, recrimination, all 
uncalled for and unnecessary attacks upon Government for their sins 
of commission or omission, real or fancied. I shall further eschew all 
considerations of sentiment except to the extent that the sentiment which 
is strong, which is persistent, which is entertained by varied or large 
sections of the community constitutes in itself a fact of great importance 
which reason ought not to brush aside as irrelevant nor statesmanship 
ignore as of no value. 

What, then, are my grounds for urging that the time has now come 
when the existing constitution of this country should be examined and 
revised, and that a Royal Commission should be immediately appointed 
for the purpose? T start with the position that it has been conceded by 
Government that there is no legal bar to the appointment of a Royal 
Commission for this purpose at any tim-e before the expiry of the period 
of ten years fixed by the Government of India Act. We all know the 
statement made in such picturesque and arresting language by the Secre- 
tary of State that “Wise men are not the slaves of dates, rather are dotes 
the servants of sagacious men". So far then the position stands beyond 
question. Starting from that point, I contend in the first place that the 
working of the constitution during the last five years and indeed the 
examination of the constitution by the Reforms Inquiry Committee, better 
known as the Muddiman Committee, even within the limited terms of 
reference m/wje to it have clearly shown that the constitution has rot 
succeeded in achieving the object with which' it was established to the 
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extent and in the manner expected. The constitution has failed not in 
the sense that the administration is not going on and going on as efficiently 
as before, not in the sense that the Legislatures are not working and 
that the Executives are at a standstill, but in the much higher sense that 
it has failed to give that measure of training in responsibility which 
was its avowed object and without which no real and continuous progress 
in the attainment of full responsibility is supposed, I think rightly sup- 
posed, to be possible. And it has failed to achieve this result, not for 
any fault on the part of the people, not on account of non-co-operation, 
not owing to any obstructive tactics of the Swarajists, but owing to the 
supreme fact that at its very inception and to a considerable extent in 
its very nature it was so conceived and devised that it could not have 
produced any better results. 

I concede, Sir, that training in responsibility is necessary before full 
responsible government becomes familiar to the people and can be worked 
by them Vi th a high degree of efficiency and a large measure of success. 
But in order that such training might be acquired, the measure of res- 
ponsibility must not be stinted. It must be substantial, it must be 
real. It must not be an apology for liberty, not a liberty so hedged round 
with limitations and qualifications as to make it a mere camouflage or 
flimsy and unsubstantial in its nature or working. The responsibility which 
the present constitution has granted in the domain of the provinces is 
of such y nature. And I say, therefore, it is utterly ill-calculated to give 
the electorates that . training in responsible government upon which 
insistence is laid. In the domain of the Central Government, indeed, where 
vital issues are decided there is an utter absence of responsibility. The 
constitution of the Central Government is, in fact, open to the same serious 
objections as were urged against the Congress League Scheme of , 1916 and 
to some extent against the Morley-Minto Eeforms, all arising from an 
irremoveable executive which has to depend for support upon an elective 
majority and which in its turn, owing to its being excluded from respon- 
sibility, is naturally inclined to play the role of permanent opposition. 
Such a constitution cannot fulfil the ends it has in view and the sooner it 
is revised the better for all. 

My second ground for urging the early appointment of a Eoyal Com- 
mission to review and revise the existing constitution is that there is a 
general, I might say almost unanimous, strong and insistent demand for 
further constitutional advance. And I wish to emphasise the fact that 
this view that the time is now ripe for further constitutional advance is 
maintained not only by political parties or leaders, but also by those who 
have worked or have been working side by side with the Government 
either as Executive Councillors or Ministers. It is impossible for those 
who have closely studied the reports of the Local Governments on the 
working of the reformed constitution for the year 1924. which have been 
published along with the reports of the Eeforms Inquiry Committee, not 
to come to the conclusion that a larsre, weighty and responsible oninion 
as renresented by most Ministers and many Indian Members of the Execu- 
tive Connens stron^^lv favours such further constitutional advance. The 
position in this matter hns been ablv exnressed bv the Honourable the 
Eaia of Ponnagsl. , himsplf a Minister to the Madrss Government and a 
leader of the non-Brahmin Party, a nartv the moderntion of whose political 
views is beyond . question and which has been most heartily co-operating 
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with the Government in working the constitution. He said in his speech 
at the non-Brahrnin Conference held during last Christmas: 

“It is perfectly apparent that the most weighty, the most considered and the best 
informed opinion is in favour of an immediate advance in the political status of the 
country. Ministers and Indian Members of Councils almost without exception, in 
various Governments wiio have had actual experience of carrying on the administra- 
tion of the country, whoso knowledge of departmental difficulties and complications 
has certainly not been of a comparatively insignificant character, whose keenness for 
co-operative work with the authorities is incapable of doubt or suspicion, whose 
enthusiasm for the diarchic system of government when they assumed office is admitted, 
whose regard for Parliamentarv conventions and, in particular for the opinion 
of the English Parliament is obvious, practically from every Presidency have given 
their opinion almost unanimously in favour of an immediate extension of the political 
status of the country." 

The same position lias been reflected in the resolutions passed by 
most of the Conferences held during X-mas last. The All-India Muslim 
Beague which met at Aligarh has adopted a resolution demanding the 
appointment of a Royal Commission without any delay, and this resolution 
was moved by Sir Ali Imam, an ex-Mcmber of the Viceroy's Executive 
Council. The Liberal Federation has drawn up an outline of the reforms 
that should be introduced and also urged the appointment of a Royal 
Commission, and the Federation was presided over by Sir iSloropunt Joshi, 
who has just laid down the reins of office as Home Member of the Central 
Provinces Government, The non-Brahmins at their conference have 
demanded the immediate establishment of full provincial responsible 
government and of a measure of responsibility in the Central Govern- 
ment. The All-India Conference of Indian Christians which met at 
Calcutta also passed a resolution asking Government to appoint a Royal 
Commission and demanding immediate provincial autonomy and the in- 
troductioT of responsibility in the Central Government. 

All these facts prove beyond doubt that, however much they may differ 
on other points, there is general agreement among the various political 
bodies in India tliat the investigation of the question of further constitu- 
tional reform- should be immediately undertaken by a Royal Commission. 
Now, Sir, I put it to Government. Will they be justified in ignoring all 
these expressions of opinipn? Do they carry no weight with them? 'N^at 
effect will it have upon the Indian mind when it finds that all these 
expressions of opinion, this general and insistent demand for further consti- 
tutional advance, are ignored and flouted as of no account? I have said 
at the outset that I want to appeal not to sentiment, but to the reason 
both of the House and of the Government. It may be that the Govern- 
ment think all these expressions of opinion and views to be wrong, that, 
in their judgment, no immediate revision of the constitution is justified, 
though it would seem from the reasons hitherto given by them whenever 
they have opposed the demand for such revision, that their opposition is 
based not so much on the irierits of the question as on the absence of a 
ceriiain condition which they demand. 

But assuming for the sake of argument that in the considered opinion 
of the Govomment on the merits of the question the immediate revision of 
the constitution by a Royal Commission would not- be justified we have 
here two different and conflicting opinions, and I trust the Government give 
us credit for the honesty of our view, iust as they expect that we should 
give them credit for the honesty of their view. In this conflict of two 
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honest and sincere views what can be a better agency than a Royal Com- 
mission to decide the great issues involved? And then again supposing 
that the judgment of most Ministers, many members of Executive Councils 
and of these various public bodies as to the desirability of immediately 
appointing a Royal Commission to investigate the question of further consti- 
tutional advance is swayed more by considerations of sentiment than of 
pure cold reason, the Honourable House will see that it is too big and 
gratuitous a supposition to make, is not that in itself a fact of great 
importance which the Government ought not to ignore? The Indian Gov- 
ernment claim to defer to Indian public opinion even when they think 
that that opinion is not quite correct or sound. This deference to public 
opinion is in fact claimed to be the basis of the Government and tEe 
.administration since the inauguration of the reformed constitution. Why 
should not Government then attach proper weight and importance to this 
demand for further constitutional reforms, a demand which has behind 
it the support of moderate, weighty, sober, influential responsible elements 
■in society — and refer the question to an independent tribunal such as a 
Royal Commission? Whether they consider the demand for an immediate 
revision of the constitution as based on reason, or on sentiment, pure and 
simple, or partly on sentiment and partly on reason, in any case iti is a 
demand which Government should not be so callous or indifferent as to 
pay no heed to whatever. Certainly the demand deserves a much better 
fate than it has hitherto met with. 

But, Sir, the question urged against the immediate appointment of a 
Royal Commission is, and I am now coming to grips with the main ques- 
tion, that the appeal of Lord Birkenhead for co-operation, for goodwill 
and friendship has not evoked adequate and sympathetic response from 
political leaders in this country. I want to examine this point as fully 
and as frankly as I can. This same objection has been repeated by His 
Excellency the Viceroy in the speech he made at the opening of the Legis- 
lative, Assembly on the 20th of last month and ten days ago at the opening 
of this Council. I welcome that pronouncement and frankly I am not so 
disappointed with it as some critics evidently are. I wish to speak of it 
with the greatest respect, particularly as it may be taken as expressing 
and embodying the latest position of Government on this important ques- 
tion. Now, with great deference to His Excellency, I must say in the 
.first place that the attitude taken up by Government, as expressed in that 
pronouncement, appears to me to be somewhat vague. It is difficult to 
understand what exactly is meant and asked for. So far as working the 
constitution is concerned, the spirit of goodwill, friendship and co-operation 
shown by all the Legislatures during the first three years is acknowledged 
by all, even by Government themselves. 

During the last two years the same has been manifested by all the Pro- 
vincial Councils, except those of Bengal and the Central Provinces, and 
^even in these two refractory provinces, the situation has shown a decided 
improvement. The Bombay Swarajists have now declared themselves 
emphatically in favour of responsive co-operation. The improvement in 
dihe attitude of the Legislative Assembly in the direction of reasonable co- 
operation has been acknowledged by His Excellency himself. The attitude 
of the Swarajists too has undergone a change for the better. The leader 
of the Swarajist Party and one more of its stalwarts are now working in co- 
operation, the firstj Pandit Motilal Nehru, on the Skeen Committee and 
the other, Mr. V. J. Patel, as the Speaker of the Legislative Assembly. 
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Then there is a split in the Swarajist Party and the Swarajists in the 
Maharashtra in Bihar and in the Central Provinces have now openly aban- 
doned the policy of obstruction. It is true, the Indian National Congress 
which met at Cawnpore has passed a resolution to which objection might 
justifiably bo taken. Personally, I strongly deprecate that resolution and 
more particularly that part of it which speaks of civil disobedience. It is 
neither sound statesmanship nor wise political leadership to indulge in such 
futile and misleading and mischievous talk about civil disobedience. But 
in fairness to the Congress it must be pointed out that civil disobedience is 
held out as a remote mode of direct action to be resorted to when all other 
metliods fail, and that too, as explained by Mahatma Gandhi, as an alter- 
native in utter exclusion of any method of violence. 

Such then is the present situation and T do contend that taken as a 
whole and on a close sympathetic and not hypercritical analysis it meets, 
essentially and substantially, with the condition put forward by Lord 
Birkenhead and His Excellency the Viceroy. What more do the Gov- 
ernment want? Do they W'ant that the Swaraj Party should dissolve itself 
and openly declare that they are in the wrong? Arc Government going to 
211 ake the whole country suffer for the sins, if any, of a single political 
party — a party too, which is now divided against itself and which, in spite 
of .its avowed policy and jirogrammc, has shown friendship and goodwill 
in a fair degree and really practised a considerable and increasing measure 
of co-operation ? Would it be fair to make the whole country suffer in that 
manner? Is the Swaraj Party everything and other parties nothing? 
Is not the heart of the nation thoroughly sound? And I am confident the 
Government of India believe it to be sound. 

I am afraid, Sir, the Swaraj Party seems to be on the brain of Gov- 
ernment. Let them shake off that obsession which is evidently warping 
their judgment and drying up the sources of their large-hearted sympathy 
and let them not allow it to come in the way of India’s progress. The 
Swarajist Party, if I understand it rightly, is nothing but the old Extremist 
Party. In every country there is and there will be a party of extremists, 
aye even a party of extremist jrreconcilables. Such a party existed before 
the introduction of the Morlcy-Minto Eeforms, but that did not deter those 
two eminent statesmen from introducing reforms. It existed all the time 
of the Montagu-Chelmsford reforms but it did not deflect the late Mr. 
Montagu and Lord Chelmsford from the path of reform which they had 
chosen. All these four statesmen had the courage to conciliate and rally 
all the sober elements in' the country, and, so far as I can judge, they have 
certainly succeeded to a very appreciable extent. All .the frowns and threats 
of Extremism did not make them hesitate in the great task of conciliation 
and reform, and I for one believe that in the main their policies have been 
justified. 

Sir, I feel not the slightest doubt that if an announcement of the ap- 
pointment of a Eoyal Commission is now made, the ground would be cut 
from under the feet of Extremism at all events to some extent, and the forces 
of co-operation, of good-will and of friendship will not only be rallied, but 
they will also be strengthened both in numbers and inflnence, and above alt 
tbey will be justified in the eyes of the Indian people. Mav I in this 
connection say a few words to mv Swarajist friends? I do earnestly 
.appeal to them to reconsider their position in the light of the fresh pro- 
nouncement of His Excellency the Viceroy. Let them not treat that 
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speech light-heartedly as of no account, let them give up any idea, if they 
have it at all, of throwing out the Budget, let them give every proof ot 
friendship and goodwill and judge of the Budget and of all the measures 
which Government may submit to their votes on their own merits. In 
other words, if I may say so, let them once at least stoop to conquer. I 
have 110 doubt that this new attitude will be justified but if not they can 
then go with a clean conscience to the electorates and tell them that they 
have done their best and that the onus now lies on Government and on 
Government alone. 

A minute ago I said I am confident the Government of India believe 
that the heart of India is sound. For a reflex of this opinion I will quote 
from recent utterances in England. Writing in the Sunday Times of 
London of a fortnight back from last Sunday Lord Meston observed: 

Non-co-operation in its virulent form is dead and the European if he behaves 
reasonably is again welcome. Below the surface^ trouble simmers as it has always done, 
but on the face of the waters tliere »is little trace of the hurricanes which have been 
raging since 1919.** 


ETe concludes by saying that there is nothing in the situation to-day 
calling us to diverge from the course of political development laid down six 
.\ears ago. Lord Meston was in India a few weeks ago and what he has 
written to the Sunday Times is the result of what he has seen and learnt 
for himself, and it cannot be forgotten that but a few years ago he was him- 
self a member of the Government of India and he is bound to be in close 
touch with the principal officers of the Government of India to-day. The 
vieWH he has expressed are therefore the views of our Honourable friends 
sitting on the opposite Benches. 

Take again the Prime Minister Himself. Speaking at Sunderland on 
the 26th of last month he observed: 

“ In India where our trade has not been wholly satisfactory in recent years, we 
find that the economic position has improved and extremist agitation has subsided. 
These facts are not wholly unconnected, but I rejoice in them and if the present 
indications hold good we may anticipate increased trade in that quarter.*’ 

Mr. Baldwin does not know India and it is evident that the views he has 
expressed are those of the Secretary of State and of the Government of 
India. 

The House is familiar with the views of Sir Frederick Whyte which he 
has expressed more than once so forcibly. He repeated them the other 
day at an interview he gave to an Australian journal. He said that although 
he thought that: 

** Indians have yet to prove that western institutions are appropriate to the East, 
he recocmises at least that it is necessary to confer on them a great measure of 
responsibility.** 

Sir Percival J^hillips who was in this citv a few weeks ago wrote from 
here to the Daily Mail to say that His Excellency Lord Beading has restor- 
ed India to quiet and prosperity. He has undoubtedly induced the Indians 
to cultivate a friendlier spirit. Practical sedition is almost dead. These 
must be his views after personal observation and also evidently from what 
he gathered from the Govemmpnt of India officials# themselves. 
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Just one more quotation and this time from a well known journalist 
Mr. J. A. Spender, late Editor of the W eatminater Gazette from what ho 
said but a week ago to a Calcutta audience of brother journalists ; 

“If a system was fundamentally vicious no time limit could be placed for makdns 
things better. If this Government were to say ‘ Behave like good boys and you will 
get something better the natural result would be to make people do the reverse. 
As between a public man and the public or a Government and its people, that Govern- 
ment attitude should not be taken up.*' 

May I be allowed to conclude with only one observation? His Excel” 
lency the Viceroy has spoken in eloquent and impressive language of win- 
ning the heart of England. May I not say that it should equally be the 
proud and pleasant task of England and of her august representatives 
here and at Whitehall to win the heart of India? I have suggested to the 
Swarajist leaders that they should stoop to conquer. May I not in the 
same way say that England, mighty as she is, should if need be even stoop 
lo win the heart of India? Sir, I feel confident that the appointment of a 
Eoyal Commission just at this juncture will go a great way to usher in an 
era to use His Excellency’s noble language ‘‘ of more sympathetic under- 
standing, more widespread trust and more universal goodwill” and thereby 
to strengthen the foundations of the British connection in this country. 

The Honourable the PEESIDENT : It may assist the Council if I 
indicate briefly the course which, I think, this debate should take. There 
are three amendments printed on the paper. Of these, two standing in 
the name of the Honourable Seth Govind Das are placed on the paper as 
alternatives. I may assure him at once that his first amendment is in 
order, and we may for the, purposes of the debate, therefore, ignore his 
second amendment. Of the two amendments that remain therefore, 
namely, that one and the first standing in the name of Mr. Chari, I regard 
the second amendment, that of the Honourable Seth Govind D^s, from 
the point of view of the original Eesolution, as the more drastic. I r.m 
therefore proposing to call the Honourable Seth Govind Das at once to 
move his amendment, and I think that the debate should confine itself 
to that until it has been disposed of. The two amendments are funda- 
mentally based on the same matter, that is to say, they both make 
references to two Eesolutions passed in another place. One amendment 
asks for a declaration of an announcement of a decision to take immediate 
steps to give effect to those Eesolutions. The other amendment asks for 
the appointment of a Eoyal Commission to formulate a scheme of respon- 
sible government to give effect to those Eesolutions. I think, therefore,' 
that the Honourable Mr. Chari, if he wishes to move his amendment, 
should frame it as an amendment to that of the Honourable Seth Govind 
Das 

The Honourable Seth GOVIND^ DAS (Central Provinces : General) : 
Sir, I rise to move the amendment which stands in my name. It reads 
thus : 

“ This Connril recommends to Governor General in Council to move His 
Majestv’s Government to m.ako a declaration in the Parliament announcing 
its derision to take immediate stens to embody in ’the constitutional and 
administrative machinerv of India the fundamental chflugres asked for in 
the Resolutions passed bv the Legislative Assembly on 18th February, 1924 
and 8th September, 1925, -and to obtain the decision of His Majesty’s 
Government thereon.” 
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I move this amendment, Sir, on behalf of the Swaraj Party. There is a 
fundamental difference. Sir, between the Resolution moved by my Hon- 
ourable friend Mr. Sethna and my amendment. My friend Mr. Sethna 
wants merely a Royal Commission, while we Swarajists, Sir, want a de- 
olaration of (His Majesty's Government on the point. W.e Swarajist^^ 
have no faith in these Royal Commissions, because many such Royal 
Commissions have come and gone and the net result is nothing more nor 
less than an addition of a few lakhs of rupees to the poor taxpayer. To 
me it appears, Sir, that the main item in the national demand is for an 
announcement followed by a Round Table Conference. Unlike Australia 
land South Africa, Sir, we arc a very old nation, and our history goes 
hack to thousands of years. We have tried almost all the constitutions 
known to the human race ; we have our own traditions, and therefore. Sir. 
it will be doing a great injustice to us to inflict a constitution alien to our 
spirit upon us and then to blame us if it fails to work smoothly. There- 
fore the future constitution of India can only be settled by the true re- 
presentativej of the three hundred .millions of the people of India, and not 
by a few Britishers or .by a few members who are appointed on these Royal 
Commissions. I am surprised, Sir, to see that the Honourable Mr. 
Sethna is now moving a Resolution and is not sticking to his old Resolu- 
tion which he moved in this very House a few months ago. My Honour- 
able friend Mr. Sethna says. Sir, that he has brought forward this Resolu- 
tion in accordance with the public opinion of the country. May I ask him, 
Sir, to point out which public body representing the real public opinion of the 
country has passed a Resolution inerely asking for a Royal Commission? 

The (Honourable Mr. PHIROZE C. SETHNA : All except the Swara- 
jists 

The Honourable Seth GOVIND DAS : No, Sir. I say no pubUc 
body has asked merely for a Royal Commission. The only public body 
which represents the real public opinion of the country is the Indian 
National Congress, and it has endorsed the Resolution which was passed 
on the 8th September in the Legislative Assembly. 

Almost every Indian who has studied the question has said that the 
present constitution of India is defective and that it should be re-examined. 
As my Honourable friend Mr. Sethna has just pointed out, the very first 
year of the introduction of the reforms, I mean in 1921, a Resolution was 
passed by the Indian Legislative Assembly asking for a revision of the 
constitution, and although that Resolution was accepted by the Indian 
Government, it was turned down by Lord Peel. In 1924 again. Sir, a 
Resolution demanding a Round Table Conference was passed by Ihe 
Legislative Assembly, anJ what was the Government’s reply to that 
demand? His Majesty's Government in England only sanctioned a Re- 
forms Inquiry Committee with a very restricted scope, and therefore all 
the Swaraiist Members, includincr Pandit Motilal Nehru, had to declare 
that that Committee could not solve the problem of India. 

Th^, Sir, my Honourable friend Mr. Sethna said that we Swara- 
jists are co-operating now and that we have changed our policy. 

Well, Sir, the Swarajists know better what they have done. I say 
that the Swarajists are not co-operating. Their view is that there is no- 
thing to co-operate with. What the Government want is merely co-opera- 
tion on one aide. Is such co-operation ever possible? If they want real 
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co-operation they should also extend their hand, and when the hands ore' 
extended from both sides, then only can there be co-operation. The same 
thing was repeatedly said by our late leader Deshabhandu Chitta Eanjan 
Das and the same thing has been declared many times by our present 
leader Pandit Motilal Nehru. May I ask, Sir, why there has been non- 
co-operation? His Majesty’s Government know the reply to this, and it 
is this, that we have no trust in the British policy. H we take a glance at 
recent history, do wc find a complete and wholesale co-operation offered 
by any nation to their alien rulers? Did the Boers, Egyptians and the 
Irish ever co-operate with the British Government before getting full res- 
ponsible government? The answer is that not only did they not co-operate 
but they offered resistance and uncompromising resistance. Do the 
Government of India or His Majesty’s Government want the same kind cf 
co-operaiion from us? Human nature is much the same whether it is. 
in Europe, Africa or India. 

The Honourable Mr. bethna has dealt at length with the failure of the 
present constitution and 1 need not say much on the point. That is the 
reason why we bwarajists have no faitli in tinkering with the constitution^ 
a bit here and a bit there. That is why, bir, wiien in beptember last 
Government moved a Resolution asking for the acceptance of the reac- 
tionary liel'orms inquiry Aiajority Report, the bwarajists brought forward 
a Resolution in the House winch was passed by an overwhelming majority 
demanding a declaration of the policy of His Majesty 's Government. As 
has been said by the Honourable Mr. Sethna, that Resolution was en- 
dorsed b} all the public bodies of the country, by the Cawnpore session of 
tlie Indian National Congress, by the Liberal Federation at Calcutta, and 
b}' many other public bodies. Neither the Hindus nor the Muhammadaua 
nor any other community in the country is against this national demand. 
Even the Anglo-Indians, if Colonel Giduey is to be taken as their spokes- 
man, are not satisiied with the present state of things. It is true that 
there are some communal organisations here and there wanting some 
special concessions for their community, but it does not mean that they 
are opposed to the national demand. Rightly or wrongly, there is an 
impression, Sir, that the landed aristocracy of the covgitry is against the 
national demand. Let me hasten to correct this impression. We land- 
holders are not opposed to responsible government. We are as keen on 
having full responsible government as any other community in India. In 
the lower House, when this Resolution was brought by the Honourable- 
Pandit Motilal Nehru, I supported it on behalf of the landholders whom 
I had the honour to represent in that House, and my recent election 
this august House from the general constituency of the Central Provinces is 
proof positive that my constituency was not opposed to these views, because- 
most of my present electors also belong to the same class. 

The amendment which I am moving to-day is only a request that the 
Resolutions which were passed by the Eee^slative Assembly on the 18th 
February, 1924, and the 8th September, 1925, should be given effect to by 
the Government. T think. Sir, it is a mere mockery if the Government do 
not wnnt to give effect to the Resolutions passed by such an overwhelming 
majority in the popular House. If such a united and popular demand is 
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-treated in this way, may 1 be permitted to say, ISir, that the representa- 
tives of the people will again have to adopt the policy of civil disobedience. 
I am not making any threat, Sir. I am only putting forward before this 
jHouse the true sentiments of the people in very very plain words. The 
last session of the Congress at Cawnpore rightly voiced the opinion of the 
country when it declared that the time has come for 'the parting of the ways 
and now it is for England to choose whether she wants a peaceful and 
contented India or an India seething with disloyalty and disaffection and 
■ opposed to the British connection. In the history of nations, Sir, as in the 
history of individuals, a time for stock-taking comes, when decisive steps 
havt^ to b4? taken, and never before in the history of the British nation, 
since 1774, has such a time come. The whole world is watching how 
England solves the problem of India. It will not be possible for England 
to say that this is only a domestic affair between England and India, 
because, one-fifth of the population of the world is concerned here and the 
future peace and prosperity of the world depends on the solution of the 
Indian question. It was the moral sense of America which brought the 
Irish people their Free State constitution and perhaps brought freedom to 
Egypt too, and it will be the same moral sense which will decide the con- 
nection between India and England. Will His Majesty’s Government 
have courage and foresight to declare their policy before it is too late ? Let 
us wait and see. With these words,' Sir, I move my amendment and T 
have full hope that the Honourable Mr. Sethna will accept my amend- 
ment because it is substantially the same as the amendment which he 
moved in this very House in September last. 

The Honourable Mr. P. C. DESTKA CHABI (Burma : General) : Sir, 
I formally move an amendment to the amendment proposed by the Hon- 
•ourable Seth Govind Das. Mv amendment, as an amendment to the pro- 
position just moved by the Honourable Soth Govind Das, will be r.s 
follows : 

“ That for the words * tl^ make a declaration in the Parliament announcing dts 
decision to take immediate steps to embody in the constitutional and administrative 
machinery of India the fundamental changes asked for * the following words be 
substituted, namely : ‘ to appoint forthwith* a R.oyal Commission or other suitable 
agency to formulate a scheme for the establishment of responsible government in 
India in accordance with the recommendations contained 

The second portion of my amendment is that the words “and to obtain 
the decision of His Majesty’s Government thereon” be omitted. Before I 
formally place this proposition before this House and before I deal fully 
with this amendment, T should like to make a few observations as regards 
the position which T wish to lay before the Council for acceptance. Sir, I 
am a student of constitutional history, and as a student of constitutional 
history I tried to understand the origin and growth of all constitutions. I 
have found that in the constitutional history of Great Britain and her 
Colonies and of all countries which have full responsible government, at 
one stage or another a condition of things takes place which wo find here 
in India to-day. In matters of detail it may be somewhat different, there 
are different aspects of it; hut all the same we have all the difficulties 
which are pointed out to us when we ask for a substantial form of respon- 
sible government. I find that in all countries parliamentary institutions 
preceded the unification of the nation. That was the case in England. 
'That was the case in several Continental countries. The fitness for respon- 
sibility, the full attainment of nationality and all those things do not pre- 
■cede parliamentary institutions, institutions in the real parliamentary 
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sense with an Executive fully responsible to the Legislature. We always 
find that there were elements in those countries which would be very good 
arguments for not introducing this clement of responsibility in the govern- 
ment of those countries. I wish to preface my remarks in this way be- 
cause, as my friend the Honourable Mr. Sethna pointed out, it is not a 
matter which has to be decided purely on sentiment. It is more a question, 
of reason ; and I beg to add that sentiment also has to be taken into account. 
.1 have closely watched the attitude of British statesmen from the very 
beginning ever since the days of Lord Macaulay who advocated the intro- 
duction of a western system of education in India. Those statesmen, I 
take it, were fully aware of the consequences of the steps which they 
boldly advocated. They knew that the introduction of a western systeni 
of education would lead sooner or later to a demand for responsible insti- 
tutions. But they were far-seeing statesmen and they never doubted that 
they should in time have to consider the desirability of introducing the 
element of responsibility in the Government of India. They knew the de- 
mand would come sooner or later and they were watching for the oppor- 
tunity when that demand should come, and they took it for granted that 
when that demand was made it would be an indication that the people 
were prejiared to undertake the responsibility of representative govern- 
ment. They never thought it must be subjected to a series of tests or that 
it must be subjected to the tests on the lines of the question which is being 
put to us now — ‘‘Show us that you understand representative institutions f 
Show us that you understand responsibility ! Show us that you can dis- 
charge fully and effectively the duties of administrators if this principle of 
government is introduced in this country !’‘ They never thought these 
questions ought to be put. But, unfortunately, we arc not living in the 
days of those great statesmen, those far-seeing statesmen, who only thought 
there ovight to be a demand forrit to be fully conceded, who thought the 
demand as and when made ought to bo met straightaway without delay 
or excuse by the grant of responsible government. Now as things went 
on I find in the history of the Indian constitution that successive British 
statesmen wavered. There was a tendency to go backwards and forwards; 
there was a vacillating tendency.. No doubt as a result of this we have 
had several Royal pledges, in 1857, 1887, 1898, 1906, and lastly we have 
had the pronouncement of 1917. All these things show that latter-day 
statesmen never wanted to place the constitution of India on the same foot- 
ing as the earlier British statesmen who were more far-seeing in their out- 
look. We know how these pledges have been kept. We know the effect 
of those pledges. All the same they arc there as distinctive landmarks, I 
take it. In 1861 the principle of associating the people of India in the 
government of India was recognised and in the Act of 1892 
the principle of allowing the people of India to choose their own 
representatives was acknowledged. These are two important land- 
marks. Instead of conceding it the moment there was a demand 
for representative institutions they went on giving little by little. I 
only refer to these things for the purpose of showing that it is too late in 
the dav to meet our demand in the fashion in which it is met to-day. We 
are told “Show us that representative institutions are quite suitable to 
you ; show us by the working of the Act and by actual administrative ability 
that you are fit to undertake responsibility.*' That brings me to the pre- 
sent Government of India Act. Wliat have we got in it? There is the 
Preamble which has been a battle ground ever since the Act was enacted. 
It is not necessary for me to go into the merits or demerits of the question 
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from the point of view of the purely constitutional lawyer. It will serve 
no purpose because the Preamble is there and we have to face it. It may 
be in conflict with the general principles and general rights of Indians 
as a nation, but it serves no useful purpose to question the Preamble. Let 
us face the facts ; let us face the realty. The Act according to all accounts 
is unsuitable in various respects. VVe shall see what the Act is. It merely 
gives representation, a larger measure of formal representation, partial res- 
ponsibility and a wide scope for criticism. From the working of such an 
Act no conclusion can be drawn. If a proper share of responsibility had 
been given to the representatives — ^I mean if people had been given an 
opportunity to work the reforms in a practical manner — it would be differ- 
ent. My Honourable friend Mr. Sethna said we must have training in res- 
ponsibility before we can -ask for responsible government. There I join 
issue with my Honourable friend. I say no person can feel the sense and 
weight of responsibility unless and until he is shouldered with responsibility. 
Before responsible government is given in the proper way how can you test 
whether a person is fit to shoulder responsibility, whether ho is in a position 
to dischargfe that responsibility? We have a half-hearted attempt to deal 
out some kind of responsibility in the Provinces, and we know that in all 
these measures the representatives of the people were considerably handi- 
capped and could not show fully what they were capable of understanding 
and feeling a sense of responsibility. The Act gave plenty of scope for 
criticism, and the representatives of the people having been brought toge- 
ther they had to do something. They found they bad not very much to do 
in shouldering responsibility, and they did exactly what any opposition in 
a Government conducted on party lines would have done. From the 
speeches that are made in the Assembly and in the Councils we do not 
find much of a difference — though there may be some difference in details 
— between methods here and the methods adopted in Parliaments of coun- 
tries having fully responsible government. When there is wide scope for 
criticism, when people arc not allowed to. feel their responsibility and where 
they have not to shoulder any responsibility, it is but natural that they 
should make the fullest use of the scope for criticism that is given to them 
without any real share in the working of the constitution. 

Then there is a further test of responsibility wdiicli was a part of the 
scheme of the Government of India Act, and that is dyarchy. Dyarchy, I take 
it, is an artificial and ingenious device to test our capacity as to how we are 
-able to feel the sense of responsibility under the most trying conditions. The 
test was one which it was almost impossible for any person to pass suc- 
cessfully. But I take pride in ihe fact that our people, even under the most 
trying conditions which dyarchy brought in, were able io show" that they 
are capable of realising fully the responsibilily of conducting constitutional 
government with responsibility attached to it. I take pride in the fact that 
the province of my birth, Madras, and the province of my adoption, Burma, 
have not only passed these tests in dyarchy but have done so with credit 
and distinction. I would also say that the remaining provinces of India 
have also succeeded in this test of dyarchy in a greater or less degree. 
lYou may say: “There is Bengal; there is the Central Provinces." Yes; 
there are those provinces; and the view I take of the working of the con- 
stitution in those provinces is this : that they have understood dyarchy and 
they . have, understood the elements of responsibility involved in carrying 
out dyarchy and they have further had the courage to show in the practi- 
cal working of it, the unworkability of dyarchy in responsible institutions. 
T^at is what has happened. From the element-s of responsibility that have 
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been introduced, under the present Government of India Act, judged from 
the working of that Act during all these years, 1 can say with confidence 
and without fear of contradiction, that the people have shown that they 
are capable of realising their responsibility and it is not necessary to go 
further to test the capacity of Indians for realising responsibility because, 
as I have already stated, responsibility can only be tested if people are 
shouldered with it to see if they are in a position "to feel the weight of their 
responsibility of carrying on the administration 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : The Honourable Member has 
.exceeded his lime limit. I must ask him to bring his remarks to a close. 

The Honourable Mr. P. C DESIICA CHARI : I shall, Sir, As regards 
my amendment I need not deal at very great length with it. The amendment 
merely comes to this, that for the Royal Commission I want to say Royal 
■Commission or other suitable ugency. Personally, I am not opposed to 
a Royal Commission being appointed; but in order* to make it wider and 
to make it possible for the Resolution to be acceptable to a larger number 
,of people I liave proposed this. There is no harm in this. So long as 
an agency is appointed which would consider the various aspects put forward 
by the respective lea<]ers of political thouglit, it does not matter whether 
it is a Royal Commission or any other agency, so long as it is a suitable 
agency, which would be appointed by Parliament or by His Majesty’s 
Government, to find out actually the views of the respective parties. So 
long as there is a chance of the case of all parties being heard fully 
before that agency there can bo no objection to the form of agency. I 
believe there is no objection to make the Resolution as wide as possible. 
As regards the other amendment, I have brought in the Resolutions of 
the Assembly for this purpose 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT; I am afraid I cannot allow the 
Honourable Member to start now on the Resolutions of the Legislative 
Assembly. Ho has exceeded his time in discussing matters which are 
not directly connected with his amendment, and I am afraid I cannot 
allow him to go back to his amendment now. 

The Council then adjourned for Lunch till Half Past Two of the Clock. 


The Council re-assembled after Lunch at Half Past Two of the Clock, 
the Honourable the President in the Chair. 


The Honourable Mr. V. RAMADAS PANTULU fMadns: Non- 
Muhammadan) : I wish to intervene in this debate at this early stnge in 
order to state what the attitude of the Swarai Party is towards this Resolu- 
tion I know that T cannot contribute anvthing to the discussion on the 
merits of the Resolution for the arguments have been repeated .... 

The Honourable Sir ALEXANDER MUDDIMAN : T wish the Honour- 
able Member would raise his voice. I cannot hear one word of what he 
is saying. 
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The Honourable Mr. V. EAMADAS PANTULU •. I desire to inter- 
vene in this debate at this early stage in order merely to state what the 
attitude of the Swaraj Party is towards the Eesolution, for I know that 
1 cannot contribute much to the merits of the discussion for the arguments 
have been repeated perhaps for the hundredth time for and against it. 
The Swaraj Party is accused of inconsistency and impracticability in its 
attitude towards constitutional reform. 1 repudiate these charges most 
emphatically. Ever since the reforms were adumbrated in 1919, genuine 
public opinion in this country and the Indian National Congress have 
condemned them unequivocally as being unsatisfactory, inadequate and 
disappointing; in fact, they were considered to be so illusory as to induce 
the Congressmen not to seek election to any of the reformed Councils 
during their first term. But our abstaining from entering the Councils 
was taken advantage of in order to show that the constitutional machinery 
was running very smoothly and that there was a good case made oufr 
for prolonging if not perpetuating that system. The Swarajists therefore 
made up their minds to enter the Councils in order to show up this pre- 
tension and to demonstrate the utterly unworkable and sham character 
of the reforms. We firmly believe that the so-called partial responsibility 
in the provinces with an irresponsible executive is an utterly unworkable 
scheme. The responsibility of the Government of India to the British Parlia- 
ment and to the Secretary of State and their irresponsibility to the people 
of this country and to the Central Legislature nullified the effects of 
any reform scheme however well it might be conceived. So, our repre- 
sentatives as soon as they entered the reformed Councils in 1924 took 
the very earliest opportunity afforded to them to state their case and 
formulate their demand. That demand was acceded to by the Assembly 
and T have no hesitation in calling that the demand of the country. I do 
so with greater confidence to-day for the Indian National Congress, which 
represents the best political opinion in this country and which is the 
most representative political body, has endorsed that demand in a Eesolu- 
tion which was carried unanimously at the recent session of the Cawnporo 
Congress. That resolution is as follows : ' 

“ This Congress adopts on behalf of the country the terms of the settlement 
offered to the Government by the Independent and Swaraj Parties of the Assembly 
by the Resolution passed on the 18th February 1924.” 

Our demand of the 18th February 1924 led to a secret departmental inquiry 
which was follo\fed up by an open inquiry by the Muddiman Committee, 
and when the Government tabled a Eesolution to give effect to the recom- 
mendations of the majority of that Committee, we brought fonvard an 
amendment to reiterate, our demand. That amendment was, no doubt, moved 
by Pandit Motilal Nehru as he was the leader of the largest non-official 
party in the Assembly, but it was supported by all sections of non-officials 
in that House and it was carried by a large majority. It subsequently, 
appeared, from comments in the. Press, that outside the Assembly also 
every section of politicians welcomed it as tVeing a legitimate, reasonable 
and proper demand.. In this House , my Honourable friend Mr. Sethna 
and myself moved a. similar amendment, though naturally it shared a 
different fate! in September 1925. I regret that my Honourable friend, 
Mr. Setluia, has torday contented himself with merely asking for a Eoyal 
,CoTnmi9aion. But,, however, so far as we Swarajists. are concerned, nothing 
has happened in the interval to make us change our attitude. It is said 
in some quarters that the demand of September 1925 was purposely pitched 
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in u lower key as tke earlier one was found to be impracticable and that 
the time has now come to realise that the second demand was equally 
impracticable and therefore it ought to be lowered when a third demand 
is made. I must submit that this is an entire misreading of both the 
demands. 1 shall only state in a word what the effect of those demands is. 
It is true that we stated that our goal w>as full responsible government. Even 
the Grovernment of India Act says so. I do not think that there is any 
need to quarrel over that. After stating that, we said that we are willing 
that our national claims may be examined by a suitable agency in which 
the varied interests which are involved in the momentous question of self- 
government are properly represented. We did not ask for Swaraj being 
tied up in a bag and handed over to us, as was very aptly pointed out 
by Pandit Motilal Nehru in the Assembly. We never burkect an investiga- 
tion; we nev.er burked an inquiry. The only thing that we wanted was 
that the agency should be a suitable one and that certain preliminaries 
should be conceded. That was the attitude we took up. Then in the 
second demand we reiterated our first one in express terms, and stated 
that there ought to be some minimum agreement before we could negotiate 
for the settlement of a suitable scheme by mutual understanding. The 
main point in the second demand is this. We say that unless the revenues 
of India are vested in the Government of India and administered bv a 
responsible Central Legislature, there cannot be any responsibility in the 
administration, and that no other change except this will meet the require- 
ments of the situation. We maintain that, unless a dex;laration is made 
in Parliament, by His Majesty’s Government of its intention to embody 
in the constitution of India this fundamental change, it would not be much 
use to negotiate with the Government for .an honourable settlement. That 
is the attitude we took. After the necessary declaration was made, all 
that we said was we were willing that other questions might be investigated 
by any suitjible agency. May I ask what there is which is impracticable 
or impossible in either of these demands? So our position remains to-day 
precisely the same as it was in 1924 and 1925. The very fact that my 
Honourable friend Mr. Sethna moved the very same jimendment ns the 
Honourable Seth Govind Das moved to-day shows that Mr. Sethna did 
not then consider that amendment as ruling out a Eoyal Commission from 
our contemplation. There is no charm in a Eoyal (Jo^imission. Any 
agency will be equally good provided certain pre-requisite conditions are 
satisfied. If we are satisfied that there is a genuine change of heart on 
the part of Government, and if there is any indication that we are likely 
to ' get what we are aiming at by a Eoyal Commission, we Swarajists have 
certainly no objection to it. I do not understand my Honourable friend 
Seth Govind Da.s to say that he does not want a Eoyal Commission. He 
said ho had no faith in a Eoyal Commission. As a matter of fact, we have 
no faith in many of these things. But if there is going to be any indication 
of a change of heart on the part of Government, if a Eoyal Commission 
is going to give us the kind of thing we want, or if we know that the 
terms of reference or the personnel and other things are so satisfactory 
ns to inspire confidence in our minds, we should be certainly willing to 
co-operate with this agency. That is the attitude that we take; but I 
may at once state that any Eesolution for the appointment of a Eoyal 
Commission without any definition of its scope or without any indication 
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•of the basis on which it is to formulate its proposals for further constitu- 
tional advance will not be acceptable. At the same time we reserve to 
ourselves the right to reconsider our position, and to decide whether to 
co-operate or not to co-operate with any agency when it comes into existence. 
That is our attitude, Sir, towards this proposal for a Boyal Commission. 

Now, Sir, I have very briefly to answer two objections which are brought 
against the Swarajists. They are both based upon two different portions of 
the Preamble to the Government of India Act. The first objection is based 
upon the portion of the Preamble which says: “that the advance is to be 
by successive stages of which the Parliament will be the sole judge and 
we are told that it would be impossible for us to ask for any other agency 
or for any other mode of settlement except with the intervention of the 
Parliament. Our short and brief answer to this is, we consider that the 
Preamble is absolutely wrong. It is an insult to our national self-respect. 
According to us, the only test of fitness for self-government is national self- 
■ consciousness and self-determination. The Government of India Act is 
one of the many pieces of legislation passed by the British Parliament, and 
I do not believe that any special sanctity attaches to it any more than to 
any other Act. Our claim is that the Preamble along with the Act ought 
'to be repealed. Therefore, it is no use to confront us with a recital in a 
document to which we take very serious exception. 

Then the second objection is based upon that portion of the Preamble 
which says: “ Whereas the action of Parliament must be guided by the 
co-operation received from those on whom new opportunities of service 
will.be conferred “. With regard to this demand for co-operation, I will 
make two respectful submissions. If the co-operation that is demanded 
•of us consists of asking us to work the unworkable provisions of the Govern- 
nient of India Act, I am afraid the Government are asking for tlie moon. 
'We are fortified in our view that many of the provisions of the Act are 
unworkable by the mass of the voluminous evidence which was recorded 
by the IVluddiman Committee. Ministers w'lio had faith in tlie reforms and 
wdio went into the Councils with the determination to work them to the 
best of their ability have declared that the Act was unworkable. And after 
their evidence and after the general consensus of opinion in the country 
on the part of various political bodies, it is useless now to tell us that it is 
still workable and that we should work it. We have made our position 
clear time and again and it is no use asking us to work Dyarchy. But if 
the co-operation that you want us to extend consists in a change of heart 
and the attitude of the Swarajists towards Government and their willingness 
to participate in the beneficent .activities of Government, I claim that we 
have given ample evidence of our co-operation in the past, and I assure 
you, Sir, that in the future we are willing to pursue such a policy. Desha- 
bandhu C. B. Das in his Faridpur speech has extended the hand of honour- 
able co-operation and fellowship if the Government desire to grasp it. 
Dur leader Pandit Motilal Nehru every day also extends the hand of 
■fellowship and co-operation to the Government from his place in the 
Assembly, but I find that it is not grasped. That is the difficulty. And 
more than all this, more than Pandit Motilal Nehru and Deshabandhu 
Das, the Indian National Congress has declared in unequivocal tehns that 
if there is a right gesture from the Government, if there is a genuine change 
of heart: on the part of Government, .the people cau co-operate with the 
Govermxisnt. 

0 2 
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Then my Honourable friend Mr. Sethna referred to the Kesolution- 
which sp,oke of Civil disobedience. But I will refer to another portion 
which runs thus : 

“ The Congress is also of opinion that the guiding principle in carrying on political 
work shall be self-reliance in all activities which make for the healthy growth of the 
nation and resistance to every activity governmental or other which would impede- 
the nation’s progress towards Swaraj.” 

Now, 1 ask, is that not honourable co-operation? If that is not, what 
else can be? An absolute surrender to the Government's demand to co- 
operate with them without their co-operating with us is certainly not 
honourable co-operation. As for Civil disobedience, I will say only one 
word. As an ultimate resort, it is true that the Congress pronounced that 
that was the only legitimate weapon, that was under the inspiration of the 
great man Mahatma Gandhi who ruled out all violence. He said that for a 
subject people, if it is oppressed and if the foreign bureaucracy impedes 
progress, the’ ultimate weapon was civil diso;bedience. The Congress accept- 
ed it. We are accused of want of constructive talent. May I ask my 
Honourable friend Sir Alexander Muddiman to place himself in our position, 
and to suggest, if he were a Congressman, what weapon he would place 
in our hands. Let him take up constructive statesmanship in his hands. 
Let him for a minute suppose that he is guiding the deliberations of the 
Indian National Congress. What advice will he give to a disarmed nation 
in order to win liberty, if not civil disobedience? If ho can suggest an 
alternative, and if the Honourable Mr. Sethna can suggest his alternative, 
we will certainly take them. But we want some alternative, because a 
nation struggling for liberty ought to have some weapon for attaining that 
liberty. They ought to be really glad that resort to violent methods which 
is tried in the West is tabooed by the wisdom of those who are at the helm 
of affairs in the Indian National Congress. Therefore, Sir, the two objec- 
tions that are raised against a further constitutional advance on the lines- 
of the demand of the Swarajists, namely, that the responsibility rests with 
the Parliament and that co-operation has not been forthcoming are not 
real. I would characterise them as mere inventions to obstruct our pro- 
gress. That is the attitude that is taken by Government. I once more beg 
to reiterate our attitude towards this question. We have not ruled out any 
agency by which further investigation can be made towards constitutional’ 
advance. All that we want is a genuine indication of a change of heart on 
the part of the Government and some guarantee that progress on the lines 
on which we wish to achieve it is forthcoming. If it is forthcoming, there 
is no particular objection to a Eoyal Commission, nor is there any particular 
chann in it. We Swarajists are not prepared to accept any agency un- 
conditionally without its scope being defined or without some indication 
of our demand being complied with. With these words, Sir, I heartily 
support the amendment moved by the Honourable Seth Govind Das. At 
the same time, I assure my Honourable friend Mr. Sethna that we do not 
take an attitude hostile towards his Besolution, although we cannot approve 
of it in its present form. 

The Honourable Sir ALEXANDER MUDDIMAN (Home Member) : 

Sir, I take it that it is your desire that the debate should now proceed 
merely on the amendment and the amendment to the amendment. I shall 
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therefore confine myself strictly to the amendments and to the speeches 
which have been made on them. 

Two Voices are there; 

One is of the sea, 

One of the mountains; 

Each a mighty Voice.*’ 

Had I been told that the voice which spoke for the Swarajist Party 
from behind me belonged to the same party as that of the gentleman in 
front of me to whose speech I have just listened, I confess 1 should not 
have been able to believe it. They seemed to me as different in terms 
as they are different in argument. My Honourable friend Seth Govind 
Has’s amendment runs as follows: He desires that wc should recommend 
to His Majesty’s Government to make a declaration in Parliament announc- 
ing its decision to take immediate steps to embody in the constitutional 
and administrative machinery of India the fundamental changes asked for 
in the Eesolutions moved in the Legislative Assembly on the various dates 
he specifies. What were those Eesolutions? They were, with a few minor 
reservations, for complete responsible self-government. We were invited 
to go home and say, ** You should now scrap the Government of India 
Act. scrap the Preamble which they dislike, scrap any trials that have 
been made, and with a stroke of the pen grant responsible self-government, 
or rather say that you will do it.” Now, two gentlemen have spoken on 
that amendment and they have used very different arguments in support 
of it. I will turn first of all to the Mover of the amendment. He told 
me that he spoke for the Swaraj Party. The Swaraj Party seems to have 
ttwo voices in this House .... 

The Honourable Mr. EAMADAS PANTULU : No, Sir. 

The Honourable Sir ALEXANDEE MUDDIMAN : Two very different 
voices. Who is speaking for the Swaraj Party? Who is the representative 
in this Chamber of that Party which looms so largely in another place? Is 
it the Honourable Seth Govind Das who has moved the amendment or my 
Honourable friend who had an amendment on the paper which he did not 
move? That, Sir, is a matter for consideration, and I await an answer. 
What did the Mover of the amendment say? He said he had no faith in 
a Eoyal Commission. He was not for a Eoyal Commission. He distrusts 
tliem. That was not the language used by ray Honourable friend opposite. 
He said nothing of the kind. He seemed to me. to approach the question 
from a different attitude. The Eesolution does not ask for any preliminary 
inquiry or for any preliminary steps. We are to take this action without 
any preliminary steps at all, and yet, in his argument, what did my Hon- 
ourable friend say? He said, ” You must have a Eound Table Conference 
attended by representatives of the 320 millions.*’ Is there anything in 
his Eesolution about 320 millions or a Eound Table Conference? He told 
us that he does not have faith in Parliament. He does not want to go to 
Parliament. He would regard anything that came . from that source as 
suspicious. That is not again the language used just now. Before Gov- 
ernment can deal with arguments of this Idnd, said to be addressed in the 
name of the same Party, it will be necessary for that Party to get rather 
closer under its own umbrella than it seems to be at present. Sir, we 
saw a remarkable instance, which is very much what is going on here, in 
another place on the Eesolution in September. There we saw a Ecsolu- 
tion dubious in its terms, possibly intentionally dubious in its terms, in- 
tended to bring under agreement or supposed agreement very dissimilar 
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opinions. What happened when the discussion took place? Nothing was 
clearer than that speakers were putting forward views which were almost 
fundamentally different. Altliough they gave their adherence to the Reso- 
lutions which, if very carefully looked into and very carefully interpreted, 
might possibly bring those views together, yet the arguments used and the 
considerations put forward were entirely different. That is what is hap- 
pening to-day. Tliis amendment is moved by a Member said to be a 
Member of the same Party and is supported by a Member said to be of 
the same Party for entirely different reasons and in an entirely different 
way. My friend opposite says that he is a reasonable man. He is willing, 
given certain conditions by means of the holding out of the hand of friend- 
ship. to accept without quarrel gifts from Parliament. Indeed, if I may 
say so, that is the only way he can attain any of his desires. Ho sits here, 
as I sit Jicre, entirely owing to the decree of the English Parliament and 
the sooner that is grasped, the better it will be for all of us. We have 
heard a good deal of the fact that no threat is used, but wdiat did my Hon- 
ourable friend beliind mo say? He said, We are not co-operating. We 
do not desire to co-operate." My friend in front of me said, " We are 
co-operating. We desire to co-operate. We wish to co-operate." Sir, 
those are words T heard very willingly, and I congratulate my Honourable 
friend on the straightforward view that he has taken, but they are dis- 
cre})ant to the words I heard from behind me. The Honourable S(‘th 
frovind Das observed that he had no trust in the British policy. I took 
his words down. He has no trust in the British policy. I did not hear 
my Honourable friend opposite say that he had trust in the British policy. 

I will just remark that ho did not say that ho had distrust 'in the British 
policy. Then T was told that of course the final right of every country, of 
every people, if it does not get what it wants is civil disobedience. On 
the one hand, it was used in the form of a threat; on the other, as the 
last resort of a desperate people. There is a wide distinction undoubtedly 
between those two propositions; but let me tell both my Honourable friends 
that civil disobedience will not remain civil disobedience, it will become 
very uncivil disobedience in a very short time. It has become so in the 
past, it will become so in the future, and those who use words of that kind 
will do well to weigh the consequences of their words. 

Sir, this particular amendment I am bound to oppose on behalf of Gov- 
ernment. It was opposed on a previous occasion in this House. It was 
opposed in another place. This House rejected it. I trust this House with 
its usual consideration, with its usual weight of judgment, with its usual 
foresight, will again reject it. On this amendment I am in a position to 
give the eonsidered opinion of the Government of India. It was brought 
forward in September. We considered it then and we put forward the pro- 
visional opinion of the • Government of India then. We have considered 
it since then and after the debates in both Chambers and I have authority 
to say that the Government of India are unable to make any such recom- 
mendation to His Majesty's Government in the terms of the amendment. 
And, Sir, what is the difference between the amendment 
and the amendment to the amendment? Nothing, a difference of 
terms, very small indeed. The. Eoval Commission my Honourable friend 
behind me, Mr. Chari, wants is to be a Roval Commission not to examine, 
not to consider the steps to be taken; it is not a Commission such as is 
contemplated by section 84A of the Government of India Act; it is not to* 
inquire and report as to what extent it is desirable to extend, modify or 
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restrict the degree of responsible government; it is a Commission which 
has a mandate, which is sent out with a mandate and it is merely to for 
mulate the machinery by which that mandate is to be given effect to. In- 
deed there is no difference in effect between the two — the amendment 
and the amendment to the amendment; and on those grounds I must 
oppose both the amendment and the amendment to the amendment. 

The Honourable Mr. G. S. KHAPAKDE (Berar: Nominated Non- 
official) : Sir, while listening to the debate on this motion, the old story 
came to my mind about the three tailors living at one time in England in 
Toole Street who said “We are the people inhabiting the British Isles and 
it is our desire to do so and so.“ Now those three tailors were no more the 
whole of England than the Swarajists are the whole of India. It is absolute- 
ly wonderful that rny Honourable friend should render an explanation in the 
way he did and say: “We Swarajists want so and so“. I niay tell my 
Honourable friend that we are not all Swarajists here and we do not mind 
what the Swarajists think, at any rate the present day Swarajists who like 
the three tailors of Toole Street put themselves forward as representing the 
whole of India. At all events, that has nothing to do with it and I wu'sh to 
support the proposition put forward by the Honourable Mr. Sethna about 
the Royal Commissiem .... 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : If the Honourable Member wishes 
to speak specially on Seth Govind Das's amendment I will allow him 
to proceed, but I think he should reserve his remarks on Mr. Sethna 's 
Resolution until we have got the amendment out of the way. 

The Honourable Mr. G. S. KHAPARDE : T wish to speak on the main 
proposition. I am not to speak on the main proposition? 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : Not at the moment. 

ft 

The Honourable Mr. G. S. KHAPARDE: Well, I oppose the amend- 
ment. 

The Honourable Rao Sahib Dr. U. RAMA RAO (Madras Non- 
Muhammadan) : Sir, in supporting the amendment of my friend, 
the Honourable Seth Govind Das, I beg to draw the attention 
of the Council to the two Resolutions passed by the Legislative 
Assembly, one on the 18th February 1924, and the other on the 
8th Septcrifcer, 1925, putting forth our demands with regard to 
the grant of a further instalment of reforms to India. I would like to 
know what the Government have done to give effect to these Resolutions. 
These Resolutions constitute the united demand of all parties and shades 
of political opinion represented in the Assembly. Is that not the demand 
of the entire Indian nation? What have the Government done in the 
matter? The only thing we have heard from Lord Birkenhead down- 
wards is, “We want co-operation. We w^ant co-operation". 

His Excellency the Viceroy told us the other day not only that by “the 
evidence of a spirit of a more friendly co-operation and goodwill, an earlier 
appointment of the statutory commission might be secured," but also that 
the appointment of a Statutory Commission was “ the aspiration of all in 
India whose avowed desire is to attain political progress by constitutional 
means." Sir, T do not desire to refute this statement here to-day at any 
length. But if by this he meant that the Swarajists’ avowed desire is to 
attain political progress by unconstitutional means, it is wholly incorrect 
80 far as their existing programme is concerned. If in spite of them any 
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parties in any part of the country are hereafter driven at any time to uncons- 
titutional means of attaining political progress, the responsibility will be 
wholly that of the Government. When the Swarajists deliberately suspend^; 
ed their full non-co-operation programme and came into the Legislatures, 
the head of iheir l*arty, my revered leader Pandit Motilal Nehru, made an 
offer of friendly co-operation and goodwill in the Assembly which to this 
day remains unaccepted and unappreciated. This was two years ago and 
his words may be quoted again with advantage. He then said : 

“ Sir, we have come heie to offer our co-operation, non-co-operators as wo are, 
if you will care to co-operate with us. That is why we are here. If you agree to 
have it, we are your men; if you do not, we shall, like men, stand upon our rights 
and continue to be non -co-operators.** 

This offer was followed, so ar as we in the Indian Legislature are con- 
cerned, by action which in every way has kept that offer open to this dfiy 
and evinced marks of a desire to co-operate with the Government whenever 
necessary in the interests of the country from time to time. Well, never 
mind about us. What about the demand made by politicians of other 
Schools who had co-operated and who had worked the reforms faithfully and 
sincerely from the very commencement, 'for instance, the Justice Party in 
Madras? Was not their cry for a further instalment of reforms also a cry in 
the wilderness? What consideration have the Government shown to the 
Justice Party who have been extolled by the Government as having 
worked the reforms very successfully in the Madras Presidency? The fact 
of the matter is that the bureaucracy are unwilling to part with their power 
which they had so long enjoyed .and there is absolutely no question of our 
co-operation or non-co-operation coming in the way nor our cap.acitv to 
work the reforms. In spite of the many proofs of the co-operation we 
had so far shown His Excellency the Viceroy would want “a more ready 
and complete response**. By ‘ oompleto response**, does His Excellency 
mean an abiect surrender and offer to do whatever may bo demanded of us 
in the name of the Government? Sir, is that the pre-requisite condition of 
political progress? If that is so, even in this rarified atmosphere of the 
Council of State I venture to say. Sir, no self-respecting Indian worth His 
salt would accept that position. We, Swarajists here, therefore, still await 
the final reply to that offer that has remained open for these two years; and 
on the response to that offer will depend the further cour^. of action 
which we Swarajists, as representing the constituencies, win decide to 
take. 

The Honourable Satyed MOHAMED PADSHAH Sahib Bahadur 
(Madras : Muhammadan) : Sir, T intend to speak on the amendment moved 
by my Honourable friend, Mr. Chari, and I should like to know if I am in 
order in speaking on that amendment. 

The Honourable the PEESIDENT ; The Honourable Member can pro- 
ceed. 

The Honourable Saiyed MOHAMED PADSHAH Sahib Bahadur: 
I am thankful to you, Sir, for having permitted me to take part in the 
discussion of so important an issue which is now engaging the attention of 
the House. Sir, in spite of the hair-splitting that has just been indulged 
in, in spite of the vast gulf of difference that seems to h.ave been discovered 
bv the Honourable Member who spoke on the Government side between 
ihe main Eesolution moved by my Honourable friend, Mr. Sethn.% and the 
amendment moved by my Honourable friend, Mr. Chari, I see, Sir, that in 
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effect they are both one and the same. Sir, this amendment which the 
Honourable. Mr. Chari proposes does not seek to rule out a Royal Commis- 
sion. It differs only, in this respect, that it tries to bring prominently to 
the notice of the Commission which would bfe set up .to make this investiga- 
tion, one aspect to which they w^ould have to direct their attention, namely, 
to make every honest and possible effort to see that the foundation is laid 
for the speedy realLsation of responsible government. For after all, that 
amendment pro])Oses that a scheme should be framed for the establishment 
of responsible government in India in accordance witli the recommendations 
contained in the Resolutions of the Legislative Assembly of the 18th 
February, 1924, and the 8th September, 1925, respectively. Now, Sir, any 
committee, any body of reasonable people who will be asked to frame a 
scheme for this particular purpose, would not at once jump to the decision 
that the government that is given to the country here should be all at once 
a responsible government. Before doing this I believe. Sir, it stands to 
reason that this Royal Commission or Round Table Conference or any other 
suitable agency that may be appointed will certainly go into the question 
as to whether there are circumstances here which necessitate the framing 
of the scheme and also whether the scheme that is proposed would be 
suitable to the conditions which now obtain here. Therefore, Sir, even 

though to the Resolution moved by the Honourable Mr. Sethna two' 

amendments have been moved, and though I am not in agreement with 
the amendment moved by my Honourable friend, Seth Govind Das, since 
it seems to exclude the appointment of a Royal Commission, I for one 
would welcome any agency that may be appointed to go into this question 
which calls for an immediate solution. Now, as I said, two amendments 
have been moved to the Resolution of the Honourable Mr. Sethna. To 
me it seems quite clear that in all the three different suggestions that have 
been placed before this House, there is one common feature ; there seems 
to be one idea which permeates them all, which pervades them all through. 
That idea is this, that there is a demand made by all shades of political 
opinion in this House and outside for a substantial and real advance — a 

demand for an advance which is not to be circumscribed within the four 

comers of the Government of India Act, 1919, but an advance which would 
place the Indian constitution on a broader and more liberal and more 
popular basis. Now, Sir, when wc see this demand made, the question 
that naturally arises for consideration is whether we have reached a stage 
which calls for a stop forward. To make out an answer to this question in 
the ciffirmative, I do not think any great effort is needed or any very clever 
arguments advanced at this stage; since this question has been before this 
and the other Chamber on more occasions than one. All that I say is this : 
that the present state of things, the stem facts, the grim reality of which 
you oannot ignore, the glaring defects which have been disclosed at every 
inch that you proceeded to 'work the dyarehic system — all these point to 
one and ^be only natural and inevitable conclusion— that the whole system of 
administration calls for a complete overhauling, for a change affecting root 
and branch. Now, Rir, as we have seen, dyarchy has been tried here too 
long. Even those that had faith in it aud made every possible effort to 
work the system successfullv. have ultimately lost thefr faith and have at 
last acknowledcred it to be thoroughly unsuitable to the conditions of this 
country and entirely unworkable. Even in Madras Rir, the province I come 
from, where dyarchy is sunposed to have worked best, the little measure 
of success that was achieved was achieved by ignoring dyarchy and, in the 
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words of Lord Birkenhead, by making very considerable inroads on the dy ar- 
chie (principle. Therefore, Sir, J would ask whether it is not time that the 
system is done away with and that we tried seriously to consider ways and 
means by which a better state of things may come into being, that we- 
try and evolve a system which may be more workable, which it may be 
worth one's while to wwk well, and worth one's while to try to work well. 
Now, as long ago as 1921 the Government thought that the Government of 
India Act should be revised earlier than 1929. Now, Sir, these yeara 
which have elapsed since have witnessed great developments, have seen 
very great changes, so that I would not be far wrong if I say that the 
political horizon to-day in India is much brighter than what it was before, 
and the case for a revision of the Government of India Act is very much 
stronger now than it was in 1921. I am of opinion that oven though there 
may be some difference in the point of view of some schools of thought 
here and even though it may not be readily appreciated by the powers 
that be, the offer that has been made by the people w^ho have til] now 
stood outside the Councils should not he rejected. Time and again it has 
been made clear to Government by responsible Members both in this House 
and in the Assembly that whatever might have been their attitude in the 
past the Swaraj Party is no^v perfectly willing to co-operate provided it 
feels that there will be some real advantage in doing that. Though it is a 
fact that this statement is hedged round wdth a lot of other things which 
may seem to some people w'ho are apt to take alarm too quickly to be 
abjectionablc, to me the offer appears to have been made in the plainest 
of terms possible and wo should not therefore mind the w\ay in which it 
is hedged round so long as they have proclaimed that they are prepared 
to co-operate. T will close my remarks by submitting this. Whether a 
Royal Commission is tho agency by w'hich this investigation has got fo be 
made or whether it is by a Round Table ^ Conference, let every honest 
effort bo made in order that the investigation may after all prove more 
fniitfiil than the Reforms Inquiry Committee. There was overwhelming 
evidence before it w'^hich w’cnt to show fhe thorough undesirnhility and the 
utter unworkability of the present constitution but it failed to produce 
any result. T only hope that the new agency that may be created to investi- 
gate the problem will be given much wider terms of reference so that even 
though they may not now and all at once give us responsible government, 
they may prepare s scheme which will sot us on the right path to work our 
way soori to responsible government. With these words I resume my seat. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : I gather from the last two 
speeches that it will certainly assist the Council if I proceed to clarify the 
issue by taking a decision of the House on the two amendments and I 
proceed now to put them to the House. 

The original question was: 

Connril rnrommpnds to tho (rovornor Crpnpral in Council to urge upon 
His Maipstv s Ooyprnmpnt thp anpointmpnt forthwith of a Roval Commission to investi- 
gate and inouire into the workint? of the nresent Indian ronstitnfion and to formulate* 
a scheme for the establishment of responsible government in India.’* 

To which an amendment was moved : 

To sub.stitute for the original Resolution the following : 

* rppommends to the Governor General an Conneil to move Hi» 

Maiesty s Government to make a declaration in the Parliament announc- 
ing Its decision to take immediate steps to embody in the constitutional 
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and administrative machinery of India the fundamental changes asked 
for in the Resolutions passed by the Legislative Assembly on 18th February, 
1924, and 8th September, 1925, and to obtain the decision of His Majesty’s 
Government thereon 

To which two amendments were moved : 

“That in the amended Resolution proposed by the Honourable Seth Govind Das for the 
words ‘ make a declaration in the Parliament announcing its decision to take immediate 
steps to embody in the constitutional and administrative machinery of India the 
fundamental changes asked for * the words ‘ appoint forthwith a Royal Commission 
or other suitable agency to formulate a scheme for the establishment of responsible 
Government in India' in accordance with * be substituted, and the words ' and to 
obtain the decision of Hks Majesty’s Government thereon ’ be omitted.” 

The first question that I have to put to the (House is that those two 
amendments be made in the amended Eesolution proposed by the Hon- 
ourable Seth Govind Das. 

The motion was negatived. 

The Honourable the PEESIDENT: The question that I have now to 
put to the House is that the amended Eesolution proposed, by the Hon- 
ourable Seth Govind Das be substituted for the Eesolution proposed by 
the Honourable Mr. Selhna. 


The Council divided . 
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The Honourable the PEESIDENT : That brings the House back to 
the original Kesolution moved by the Honourable Mr. Sethna. 

The Honourable Sir ALEXANDEE MUDDIMAN : Sir, before I 
proceed to deal with the terms of the main Eesolution, let me commenoo 
by congratulating! my Honourable friend Mr. Sethna on the able and 
moderate way in which he put his arguments, and let me assure him that 
I shall meet him entirely in the same spirit. He is an accomplished 
speaker to whom I have listened on many occasions from another position 
in this House, Sir, and if on this occasion I meet him on the floor of the 
House, it is with great pleasure because I know he is a fair, impartial and 
reasonable antagonist. If he was somewhat unfortunate in some of his 
propositions, I doubt not that the reception they met with in this House 
was somewhat of a surprise to him also. 

Now, Sir, I would ask the House to consider very briefly what are the 
actual terms of the Eesolution which my Honourable friend has brought 
forward. He will pardon me for saying Sir, that his speech seemed to me lo 
adumbrate a Eesolution somcwhiit different in terms from that which is 
placed on the agenda. He asks that this Council should recommend to the 
Governor General in Council to urge upon His Majesty's Government the 
appointment forthwith of a Eoyal Commisi^on. That is, there is to be an 
immediate Eoyal Commission, and that Eoyal Commission is to do two 
things. It is, in the first place, to investigate and inquire into the work- 
ing of the present constitution, and in the second place, it is to formulate 
a scheme for the establishment of responsible government in India. That 
is to say, the Eoyal Commission is not to inquire if, how or in what direc- 
tion any extension of the present system to be made. It is to formulate 
a scheme for the establishment of responsible government. Therefore, 
what my Honourable friend apparently contemplates is not the advance- 
ment of the date of the Statutory Commission provided for by section 
84 A of the Government of India Act. I must really take up the time of 
llip ITousp ))y reading this section once again. It is, I thinlf, very im 
portant, that we should clarify our views on the subject of a Eoyal Com- 
mission. The Parliament which passed the Act itself also provides a 
machinery under the Act for the appointment of a Statutory Commission. 
Eeference is often made to a Eoyal Commission of a different kind.- But 
the method for examining the constitutional position created by the Gov- 
ernment of India Act was in fact provided by Parliament itself in section 
84 A of that Act. Tliat section runs as follows : 

“ At the expiration of ten years after the passint; of the government of India Act, 

1919 ,” 

— and there I pause to point out what is well known to the House that 
there must be in 1929 a Statutory Commission, — 

” the Secretary of State with the concurrence of both Houses of Parliament shall 
submit For the approval of His Majesty the names of persons to act as the Commission 
for the purposes of this section. The persons whose names are so submitted,^ if 
approved by His Maiesty, shall he a Commission for the purpose of inquirint? into 
the workinc: of the system of Government., the growth of education and the develop- 
ment of representative institutions in British India and matters connected^ therewith, 
and the Commission shall report as to whether and to what extent it is desirable 
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Ui e!)Cabii&ili tiie pLiueipit: ut lespoii^Lble goveniiiierit or co extend, modiiy, or restrict, 
tne aegice oi rt;:»poiiaiuie guveiiinieiit tiieii existing therein, including the question 
wlietiier liie estauiisiuiient ut tlie second chambers of liie local legislatures is or is 
not desirable." 

Now, the words ol that section require very careful consideration by 
this House. What is contemplated is a commission of ipquiry by a tribu- 
nal which will come out, mvestigate matters, .from its own conclusions and 
make its own recommendations. If 1 understand my Honourable friend 
rightly, his Commission — the Commission, 1 will not say at any rate that 
he adumbrated in his speech, but the Commission which he referred to 
in his Eesolution — is something quite different. His Commission antici- 
pates the decision, if 1 may say so, on the main point which will be in 
issue. It is to formulate a scheme for the establishment of responsible 
government in India. »Sir, the progress towards responsible government, 
has frequently been compared to a road and we have heard a good deal 
of the milestones on the road. My Honourable friend apparently contem- 
plates that we should anrive at the last milestone at once and that we should 
formulate the procedure which is to be followed after we get there. That, 
Sir, is not what the Government of India Act contemplates. I recognise 
that my Honourable friend's speech was not quite in accordance with th^ 
terms of his Eesolution. He there, I think, did contemplate something 
different. He did contemplate that il would be useless having regard 
to the long history of these constitutional debates and constitutional 
controversies which have- been going on for some years to ask Government 
to recommend any fundamental change in the existing constitution with- 
out an inquiry of the nature contemplated by the Government of India 
Act, and I would point out to the House that that was the view taken 
also by the minority report of the Committee over which I had the honoui 
to preside. They took the view that any drastic constitutional changes in 
the body politic in India must necessarily be preceded by an inquiry of 
the nature I have put forward and not by an inquiry with a pre-determinsd 
issue. My Honourable friend in speaking put forward the view that, wh.at 
is in issue is a further and immediate advance. He said, “We do not say 
we are right. We contend we are ready for a further immediate advance. 
We ask you to submit that case to a tribunal. You may differ from ns. 
You may be right or you may be wrong, but we wish to go before the 
tribunal now. We are not concerned whether you think we have a good 
case or a bad case. We ask that we may prove onr case." That is to 
say, in effect, his view is that ho has now a case which would justify an 
impartial tribunal in granting the establishment of responsible govern- 
ment in India. But' that is not what his Eesolution asks for. His Eesolu- 
tion asks for something quite different. As My Honourable friend (the 
Honourable Mr. S. E. Das) points out to me, the Commission would 
come out with the main issues that it has to try decided in the affirmative. 

Now, Sir, this question of the advancement of the date, assuming that 
my friend is basing his argnmenls on what ho said in his speech and that 
his Eesolution doea not mean what it appears to mean in clear terms,— 

‘ the case that he has really put forward is an advancement in the date 
of the Statutory Commission — this question has frequently been 'discussed. 
We discussed it in this House last September. The attitude of Govern- 
ment towards'^th^ proposition is well known. It cannot be better stated 
rthan in the words of the Secretary of State which must be in the- 
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recollection of some at least of the Members of this House. The Secretary 
■of State, speaking on this point, said: 

“ We shall not be diverted from its high obligations by the tactics of restless 
impatience. The door of acceleration is not open to menace ; still less will it be 
’Stormed by violence. But there never has been a moment since the Constitution was 
adopted in which the Government of India, acting in” harmony with the Government 
at home, has not been vigilantly and attentively considering the spirit in which the 
present reforms have been received in India.” 

Now, I am not prepared to say that there has not b.een some change in' the 
attitude in certain circles towards reforms. My Honourable friend 
opposite made a speech which differed fundamentally, if I may say 90, 
from the speech that he made in September. 

The Honouuable Mr. HAMADAS PANTULU : No, Sir. 

The Honoi'^rarle Sir AIjFXANJIEP ArilHllTM AN : Am T to under- 
stand that my Honourable friend has not moved an inch since last 
September ? 

The Honoujjarle :\Ir. PAMADAS PANTULU : 1 have not. 

The Honourable Sir ALEXANDER MUDDIMAN : 1 have been 

supplied with the answer 1 require to give to my Honourable friend 
Mr. Scthna. We are 1old that' Ihcro has been no change. The Honour- 
able Mr. Sothiia said that Fhoro has been great change. . Bui speaking 
on behalf of that Party which at any rate is tlie most numerous in one 
House of this Legislature and is well represented (‘von in this House, 
he said that fhoro had been a change of heart, iliat they are co-operating. 
My Honourable friend, speaking with perhaps more authority than even 
the Honourable Mr. Scthna, says that it is not the case. Sir, it is no 
part of my brief to overstate my case. T am prepared, in spite of my 
Honourable friemd’s ])rotcst, to admit that there has beeu some change. 
T have seen some weakening, shall I say in the cement that holds together 
those who hold views which I understand my Honourable friend (the 
Honourable Mr. Ramadas Pantulii) holds. T have seen a distinct w’caken- 
ing. But, Sir, that does not really greatly alter the case. It is true, 
and T admit it, that the general attitude in the country has improved. 
It is true that in certain places Bills which might have been rejected 
have been considered on their merits and passed. I admit all that. 
I must also remember however that in other places there has been no 
such change, that in two important provinces in India now, my own 
Province and the Central Provinces, the reforms are not working. I do 
not agree with the arguments that have been put forward that they are 
not working in other provinces. They are working in other provinces anA 
it proves that with goodwill those reforms can be worked. As has been 
said you have not come to us and said “ You have not given us enough; 
we will prove by the use of that which you have given us our use for more 
That is not my Honourable friend's argument. His argument is " We 
will have nothing whatever to do with the reforms!" That at any rate 
is the argument of his party. He tells me that it was not. I again wait 
for confirmation. 

Then, Sir, since last September after the debates in ihe two Houses 
the Government of India have been most carefully oonsidering the positiOB. 
They have considered the debates in both Chambers. They have watched 
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what has been going on. They have observed, it was a matter that was 
thrust on their attention, the resolutions which have been referred to 
which were passed at Cawnpore. I am told, I think by one speakerp 
that those resolutions were not in the nature of a threat; they were the 
hand outstretched. Sir, I am always willing to put a favourable con- 
struction on any statement that may be made; but admitting the hand 
outstretched, I ask the House to say, was it the hand of friendship? I fear 
not. The Government of India have considered whetheir since the debates 
book place last September there has been anything which would justify 
them in modifying the provisional conclusion which they then laid before the 
Legislature on those occasions. They have done so with an anxious and 
eager desire to see the position from all points of view. They put them- 
selves in the position of those who would desire to put the case in the 
most favourable light. They are unable to come to any other conclusion; 
they must adhere to the position which they then adopted. And what 
is that position? It is this. It has been brought before this House in 
words which must have made the greatest impression on those who heatd 
them, and if the House will permit me to take up their time for a few 
seconds I will repeat them again. No less a person than the head of 
the Government of India in addressing this Council made the following 
observations : 

" Tn the first place by the evidence of a spirit of this character an earlier appoint- 
ment of the Statutory Commission mi^ht be secured. T understand that this is the 
aspiration of all in India whose avowed desire is to attain political progress hy consti- 
tutional means. Not less important in the other consideration, that by this spirit 
alone a better political atmosphere would come' into existence and prevail at the 
time the Commission commenced its inquiry * * * It is thus made 

clear that proof of genuine goodwill in the direction of working the constitution to 
the best advantage will he regaided hy the British Parliament as an important factor 
for their guidance in determining the course to he pursued in the immeddate future. 
TP this view is correct, and I can scarcely conceive the possibility of contradiction, 
and as the future stages of advance must he decided by the Britdsh Parliament, 

would it not benefit India’s political progress to provide plain and unambiguous 

evidence of this goodwill.” 

Now those are considered words, well weighed words and they are words 

which cannot be repeated too often to this House. They are not spoken 

in anything but a spirit of goodwill and with a. genuine desire to see India 
advance in the course which it has so greatly at heart. My Honourable 
friend will probably tell me that there have been unambiguous expres- 
sions of gooflwill. I do not think he really feels that. I do not think 
after having heard what was said in this House he could expect me to 
believe it. I do not deny that the atmosphere has improved. I hope 
the atmosphere will improve and when the atmosphere does improve then 
the condition that is laid down will be on the road to fulfilment and India 
may be nearer to that which she so much desires. But it is not by 
referring to existing institutions as camouflage; it is not by arguments -vf 
that kind that reasonable men are convinced. It is not true to say that 
the existing constitutional institutions in India are Camouflage. They 
give power ; it may not be such power as you desire or to the extent 
which you desire, but they give power and the proof that they give power 
is the awakening of the consciousness of power in the various communities. 
Much of the trouble that has been experienced in the last two years is 
nothing unusual, nothing to be disappointed at in one sense; it is that at 
last the communities have felt that they are in touch with realities; it 
is that these painful years of development have been useful to India in 
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that they have brought India to know that the future is not to be deter* 
mined by a stroke of the pen, that you cannot force people to work con- 
stitutions, that you may grant constitutions but unless you can work 
constitutions you are no further forward. The peoples of India are 
beginning to (recognise the fact that it is by facing realities that we shall 
solve those problems which so urgently call for solution; it is not by a 
conspiracy of silence, it is not by hiding, by putting away in a comer, those 
questions which are and must be the vital questions to be decided, that, 
advance will be made. It is said — my Honourable friend said it no doubt 
not too seriously— it is said that we have the Swaraj Party on the brain. 
Sir, I do not recognise any party. I recognise that there are influences- 
in this country which we have to consider. I do not think we have them 
on the brain; they were at one time very present in the body; there still 
are a large number of them in the Legislatures of this country, and, js 
it must be in all important bodies of men, perhaps there are right wings 
and le.ft wings, but still they are a very present and important factor in; 
India; and my Honourable friend when he speaks in their name would 
do well I think to ascertain that he has authority to speak in their name. 

I must confess that when I listened to the speeches I found that on that 
point ho needs no further refutation than the refutation that has come 
from those Benches themselves. 

Sir, I have detained the House at considerable length. I have endea- 
voured to bring forward rrHitters for your consideration which I think it is 
essential that you should consider. I trust I have given no inconsiderate* 
or hasty reply to the Eesoliition on the paper. I have shown that as far 
as Government are concerned we stand exnctly where we did in this 
respect. We have done and are still prepared to do what we said we 
will do; but it is useless to come and put forward a Eesolution which in 
effeci is entirely contrary to anything that has ever been put forward as 
the possible result of a Koyal Commission. You will prejudice the issue 
if you ask us to accept a Resolution of this kind and it is quite impossible 
for me on behalf of Government to do so, and I trust the House will take 
the same view. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS (Punjab : Non- 
Muhammadan) : Sir, I rise to support the Resolution so ably moved by 
my Honourable friend Mr. Sethna. We have seen that Dyarchy has 
everywhere failed; and it is natural it should have failed. Functions of 
Government cannot be separated. All departments are intimately con- 
nected with one another. It is impossible to shut them in water-tight 
compartments like those of Reserved Departments and Transferred Depart- 
ments. The only solution is unitary system of Government. The Gov- 
ernment must make up their mind to make the representatives of the 
people in the Legislative bodies fully controlling authorities in all depart- 
ments of Government excepting military defence and political ijnd foreign- 
relations with protected Princes and foreign powers. 

It may be said on the other side, that the Preamble to the Government 
of India Act of 1919 lays down, that further advance in self-governing 
powers w^'ll depend on the amount of co-operation received from the 
people in working the reforms. Sir, we nil know, and the Government 
also admit it, that in the first Legislative Assembly an3 in the first Council 
of State, the Government received full co-operation, from the representatives 
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□f the people*. Ill the second Jjegislative Assembly too, SSir, some of the 
most important measui'es moved by Government have been supported b} 
the ^lembers of the Assembly. Th^ supported the scheme for the separa- 
tion of Bailway Budget from the General Budget. They supported the 
proposal of Government in connection with the iron and steel industry. 
Ordinarilj", Sir, the Government received co-operation from the Assembly ; 
but even most of the Swarajists have adopted responsive co-operation and 
are veering round to co-operation. But I would like to ask, wliich liCgisla- 
ture in the world does not at times adopt obstructive methods? Even 
the Mother of Parliaments, the British House of Commons, does at tinn*s 
adopt obstructive methods against the ministry in power. The repre- 
sentatives of the Indian people in the Legislative Assembly, Sir, have 
conducted themselves in a responsible manner. They have not in practice 
followed a policy of continuous and constant obstruction. Sir, I liold 
that we liavc satisfied the condition regarding co-Qperation in the Preamble, 
and T am sure, any Boyal Coinmission that may be appointed will give its 
verdict in our favour. 

Members occup^dng the Oflicial Benches ma^ lell us tlial India is 
yet fit to defend herself; and that self-government without ability to defend 
moans nothing. L would like to ask, Sir, whether this condition was 
imposed on the olli(*r self-governing^ Dominions before self-government was 
granted tc» them? Was Australia fit to defend herself against Japan or 
any other great power w'hen self-government was granted to her? Was 
t'anada fit to defend herself against the United States of America, or any 
-other power, when dominion status was granted to her? No, Sir, this 
argument does not hold water. The inclusion of thi*. Dominions within the 
J^ritish Empire is a source of great strength and advantage to England. 
The ever-expanding population of England finds a home in these Colonies 
without being obliged to go out of the Empire. Similarly, the continuance 
^)l India within the* British Empire is a source of great strength and ad- 
vantage to England. In fact the British Empire without India is no 
Empire. A very large number of Englishmen find employment in India. 
England finds in India the greatest market for her goods. It is undenTaBle 
that Pjnglnnd derives immense material advantages by possessing India 
within her Empire. For her own sake, therefore, it is England's duty to 
<lcfend India against foreign aggression, just as it is her duty to defend 
<he other self-governing Dominions. But, Sir, there is another aspect of 
the question also. Indians do not shirk Ihe responsiCiliiy of defending 
•themselves. On the other hand they have been crying hoarse themselves 
for a number of years past to have greater opportunities for milftary 
service. We liave been asking for the expansion of our territorial forces, 
-but we have received a very meagre response from Government. We 
liavc been asking for the extension of recruiting operations for the Indian 
Army to all parts of the country, but they have so far confined their 
activities in this matter to only one or two provinces. The restrictions 
imposed by the Arms Act have unmanned the entire Indian population. 
Docs it, under such circumstances, lie in the mouth of the Government 
to say that India cannot get self-government, because she is not fit to 
defend herself? We may well ask, "who has rendered us unfit for this work? 

Our friends on the opposite side may say 'that we liave not yet defined 
’what Swaraj exactly means. They may say we have not yet. indicated 
what kind of constitutional government we want. Sir, wo have given 
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ihe answer to that qui'stion on the 8th of September, 1925. In the Simla 
Session of the Central Legislature, the Legislative Assembly formulated 
Ihe Indian (leiiiaiids. These demands have been confirmed by the Congress 
as well as the Liberal Federation in Calcutta. The details of this scheme 
(^aii be \\’ork('d out by a Royal Commission or »my other body appointed 
by Government. All political parties. Sir, are now agreed on what should 
l)(^ the further stage in the constitutional reforms in India. 

It niay be urged that the masses in India an* not yet politically awaken- 
ed, and that they cannot as yet be trusted with votes. It may be said 
that India is as yet very backward in education, and that the Indian 
masses cannot as yet intelligently exercise the franchise. In this connec- 
tion, Sir, 1 would like to ask, what was the condition of the Englisli 
<^ducalionalJy at the time of the Reforms Act of 1832, or even at the time 
of the Hefonns Act of 1.884 and 1885? In 1832, Sir, the English people 
were very l)ack\Nard in education, and yet the peoph' were trusted with 
votes. 

We art^ soiiielinies told, Sir, the Hindu-Muhammadan differences, and 
the Brahmin and noii-Brahmin differences stand in the \N'ay of the successful 
Avorking of democratic institutions. But, S r, 1 iniisl frankly poini out lliat 
the* acceptance by Government of a* policy of having communal repre- 
sentation in all spheres of Governmental activities is responsible for all this 
tension. Instead of confining it to legislative bodies, and even that 
temporarily, the Government are now extending communal representation 
to local .self-governing bodies, to the services, to the admission of students 
into schools and colleges, in fact everywhere. The extension of communal 
representation is clearly responsible for all this present communal tension. 
It is in the hands of the Government to remove this communal tension. 

We were told the other day by a very high authority that the 
present pcdilical atmosphere in England is not as yet favourable to the 
appointment of a Royal Commission. I do not know. Sir, how political 
atmospheres in England can be improved. What 1 do know, Sir, is that 
India wants England to do her justice. India is of very great materifil 
advantage to England. It is England's interest to see “that India does 
not remain a disconlented and dissatisfied member of the commonwealth of 
British nations. A contented India within the British Empire would be 
a source of great strength to England. The demands of India are reason- 
able, jiiid I should think, Sir, that England should give her responsible 
government. India wants to remain within the British Empire. She has 
learnt a good deal from England. India is a pupil of England, and by 
being within the Empire India like other self-governing Dominions feels 
a great sense of security. It is to the mutual advantage of both England 
and India to he indissolubly bound in n tie of everlasting friendship; and 
r hope. Sir, England will not refuse to meet the reasonable and just demands* 
of India. 

The Reforms Commission is to come sooner or later, not later 
than 1929— why not have it now? Be generous and you will secure the 
goodwill of not only this House, but of the Assembly as well and of 
Liberals, Independents, and Swarajists in India. Generosity will breed 
generosity and the result will He peace, contentment, and happiness all 
over India. 
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With these remarks 1 support the liesolution which rny Honourable 
friend Mr. Sethna has so ably and admirably moved in this House. 

The Honourable Sir BUAY CHAND MAHTAB, Maiiara.iadhiraja 
Bahadur of Burdwan (Bengal : Nominated Non-Otticial) : Mr. President, 
when the leaders of all parties in a country press for the raising of that 
land to the level of the nations of the world and show a haste, even ctn 
unpardonable haste, for liberation and liberty the position is full if 
pathos. It is undeniable that whatever the reasons may be the present 
reforms as well as the present constitution do not satisfy Political India. 
But may I ask those who ask for a Commission, this? Does the remedy 
lie in simply appointing a Commission or some other agency to inquire? 
I hope that both parties here, those on behalf of Government as well as 
those who are advocating this Commission, will forgive me if for a moment 
1 try to ap/icar as an amateur surgecni and tr\ to aisseet tilings. 1 should 
like to put some direct questions. Are the British GovtTnment prepared 
to leave India? If not, do they think that in a land inhabited by people 
alien to them dominion status like Canada or Australia, is possible? If 
not, wliat is the alternative shape in ^^'lnch sidf-government in India, or 
to use the nomenclature responsible government, could be realized? 

The forces in India that are making ilicmselves more and nuirc' visible 
every day may be classified for my purpose intjo four groujis. I'lr.^l ot all, we 
will liave t(j [)ut the anarchists and revolutionaries. Then we shall have to 
put the extreme wdng of the Swarajists, i.e., the militant Swarajists to 
which I take it the Sethji from the Central Provinces belongs. Then we 
shall have to bringi in the Independents and Nationalists, and lastly those 
who are still considered as the Constitutionalists or Moderates. The last 
category is for the moment very much in the minority, and in fact, at 
times I am iinahh' to find a Moderate in some quarters. The first two, 
it is no good denying, are tired of British rule in India, and would x>robably 
prefer Bolshevism, Brown Rule, Revolution, Yellow Rule anything except 
British Rule. That being the situation, the British Parliament has to, be 
asked in make u}) its mind definitely as to what is to be the future gov- 
orniarient in India. But one thing must not be forgotten that in all future 
advances the Government in this country as well as the Goverment in 
England have got to consider those vested interests which have hitherto 
believed in them, i.e., British Rule. If they^ do not and if they still wish 
to hold India, may I bring a parallel and I trust I will be pardoned for the 
parallel. Let us imagine ourselves for a moment in the Appian way 
of Romo. Let us imagine St. Peter and his little group of Christian followers 
about to leave Rome for the persecutions. Let us then imagine the 
shadow of Jesus Christ appearing) and St. Peter taken aback exclaiming 
**Domine quo vadis?” Let not the condition come to such a pass in 
India when the British Government, the British element is forced to say 
to those vested interests, “Where goest thou?*' because they can turn 
round and say with justification, “\^^ere goest thou?" It is all right for 
one Sethji to be so softhearted as to become a ewe lamb to be shorn by 
his Swarajist friends, but there are others who would not be willing te 
fleeced so easily. There is also that India which counts, that India of 
which His Highness the Maharaja of Baroda reminded ua at a Banquet 
held not very long ago at Baroda. For all these reasons the future advance 
is neither so easy nor can one so light-heartedly ask for responsible govern- 
ment to be given to-morrow, immediately at once. 
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Now, let me come to the question of the atmosphere. To my great 
delight I have had the honour and privilege to hear from two Members of 
the Central Government two of the best and clearest pronouncements 
that I have had the privilege to hear for a long time. Yesterday the Hon- 
ourable M/r. S. Jl. Das, the Law Member, made an excellent speech ^le- 
iining the position of the constitution of the Government of India.- To- 
day my Honourable friend, and an old friend too, the Home Member 
.'has told us in unmistakcablc language what the position is. And I con- 
gratulate him, and through him the Government of India, because what 
we do want in India is this firmness and not the rumour and sometimes 
more than a rumour that goes round “that those that hammer most .get 
I he most.” A friend who is now holding a very responsible position in the 
Punjab Government once told me a story, and I think there is something 
ill it. 'I'o an old inilitarv friend of his lie had complained that the class 
•or comnmnity to which ho belonged did not always get the attention it 
•deserved. The military otticer turned round and said: “ My dear fellow, 
you do not hammer half enough like your political friend. The English- 
man only gives in when he is hammered*’. That is the position, Sir, and 
if by hammering people get something, they will go on doing so and there 
will he many iriore Sefhjis who will join the Swaraj Party. But what I 
wish to submit in all seriousness to the (jovermnent of India is this one 
Fact, that whilst a Eoyal Commission as suggested by the Honourable 
Mr. Sethna may not be possible, and I do not think it is constitutionally 
possible, if the atmosphere docs not change, then before very long, I think 
the Government of India will have seriously to consider whether oligarchy 
•will over be a success in India, wludhcr or not bureaucracy must continue, 
wlietber it be more tinted and more coloured tlian it is now. Eiirtber, if 
ibe obstruction continues, that obstruction itself might act in a very 
•different way to the largier majority of Indians who really do want to see 
India raised to the level of the nations of the world, the British Parlia- 
ment might turn round and turn i-ound very rightly and say: “We gave yon 
partial responsibility and wo gave you responsibility, but you would not 
liave it, therefore all that we gave has got to be changed until you prove 
lhat you are fit. until every party shows that it is fit to shoulder those 
responsibilities.*’ I think, put in a nutshell, that is the position which 
thfi Government of India themselves put foiward. I therefore appeal in 
•all earnestness to all parties in India, being a non-party man myself, that 
the best way to get a further instalment of reforms is to work those we have 
now wholeheartedly and not to bring forward Resolutions of this nature 
at every Session. 

Sir, I have only one more word to say, because by a strange coincidence 
■of course, you the Honourable President, Sir, cannot join us in the debate, 
hut by a strange coincidence in this Chamber to-day, there are present 
four out of the five signatories to the Majority Report of the Reforms 
Inquiry Committee, the Honourable Sir Arthur Froom, the Honourable 
Sir Alexander Muddiman, the Honourable the President and myself, and 
T may remind those who were my colleagues then that in a note at the 
end of the Majority Report, I doubted the wisdom of any Commission 
just now, and I still doubt it.- I further said that we should not wait 
for a Commission and delay the examination of the possibilities of inquiring 
in greater detail into the question of provincial autonomy. I am glad 
•^hat the Government of India took up that suggestion, and the valuable 
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lepovt which Sir Frederick Whyte has submitted is indeed a very use- 
Tul dociiinent, altlujugh it has been belittled in some quarters. 1 slioulci 
like to draw the. attention of those who somewhat light-heartedly use 
the words “provincial autonomy** to study wdiat Sir Frederick Whyte ha- 
said on the subject. For all these reasons, Sir, I would ask the Honour* 
able Mr. Sethna to withdraw his Besolution. 

The Honourable -Mr. (V. S. KHAPAllDE (Berar: Nominated Non- 
Official): Sir, hilherto the *)bjectioii to a Commission was based o\\ three 
grounds. One was that under the existing law it Was possible to makv‘ 
progress and therefore we should not be in a liurry to make any change. 
The next ground was that the merits and capabilities of the constituencies 
had got to be properly tested, and Government wanted to test them befoiM* 
making an advance. The third ground was that the constitutionoiT 
machinery as it is functioning in India requires to be tested, and until it is 
tested it is not advisable to make an advance. all these grounds. Sir, 
two more grounds have been added to-day, one by the Honourable thi" 
Homo Member for whom, as everybody knows, I liave very very gveai 
respect, and with whom T am on terms of oven private friendship, and 
that ground is thia. 'l?ho Commission spoken of in the Resolution by thi* 
Honoiirable Mr. Sethna is noti the same as was mentioned in the House of 
Commons the same evening this A'ct was passed. Sir, when this Aci 
was passed, or when it was on the anvil — I forget now exactly the stage — 
it was, T think, Mr. ]3en Spcxir who pul a question and asked whether for 
the next ten years no attempt would he m.ado at all to advance the 'cause 
of India. Then Mr. Montagu pointed out that ho never said that nothing 
would be done until after 1929, but an inquiry might come before 1929. 
Well, the matter remained there, and we came to India. I quite admit 
that even in the very first Session the Assembly passed a Resolution asking 
for full responsible government. Then I made an attempt to explain it by 
saying that India had been starving for a long liiiK* and has been asking 
for more reforms, and since a small step had been taken, they natur;dly 
ask tor more. Now, what happens in famines? PeppJe who are famished 
or liimgry for days and davs together do not gel a good meal all at once, 
because it is not good for them. The doctor says to them: ‘Take a litth' 
coa/ee”. Then the people ask for more, and the doctor says that he vvilf 
not give it. Then again the famished people cry out for more and more, 
and the officer on special duty or the doctor who looks after these famished 
people gives them little by littlo. Similarly, such a thing happens here. 
In the First Session of both the Assenubly and the Council of State, — mv 
Honourable friend behind me (the Honourable Nawab Sir Urnar Hayat 
Khan) will bear me out — it was said “ Don’t attend to what these people say 
because thev have been famished for n long time, they will go on asking 
for more and more*'. 

Because they have been famished in the matter of reforms for a 
long time they will go on asking for more. But that does not matter. 
\ou need not put it as anything against them. I gave the instance of 
Sir Walter Scott. He was a poet and a novelist. He had a horse given 
to him for the first time at the ago of 18. He was fond of tho days of 
chivalry and gallantry. He thought that ho had himself become a knie^ht. 
He got on ^hat horse and made it run faster than it could. I tol^N’ou that 
story. It is because we were famished for a long time. . During all thf* 
20 years of the adminisf ration not a single reform was given. And now 
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that we are given it in very little doses, vve naturally ask for more. I said 
that this does not uiattei\ Don’t take this seriously. My friend replied 
that we are not legislating for children, therefore we need not talk about it. 
That, however, is not the point. The point is that what they said in the 
First Session either in this House or in the other House need not be taken 
very seriously. Of these four objections which I have mentioned three 
already were urged later on. This is not a new thing. That is the case 
with everything in this world. First we distrust a thing, and generally 
ridicule it. When it is urged w'ith a little more strength, we come to 
argue about it and ultimately wx‘ come to an agreement. T^hat is the 
pr()ct‘,ss in which the world goes on. We live and learn. In tht‘- very 
First Session of the Assembly and the Council they talked of having 
Swaraj. I laughed at that. Others laughed at that and 1 joined wdtli 
them in their laugh. Later on, argument went on, and the argument 
reduced itself lo these three objections that 1 have mentionerl. The fourth 
ground taken to-day by the Honourable the Home Membc^r is that the 
Royal Commission that the Honourable Mover has put down in his Resolu- 
tion is not the same Commission that was spoken of on the night wdien 
the (rovemmeiit of India Act was passed. He thinks that this Commission 
is something different. I myself think that the tw'o are the same. What 
the Honourablcj Mr. Sethna means is that this Royal Commission may be 
appointed any time before 1929. The date was fixed with the idea that it 
should not be delayed beyond that date. My Honourable friend Mr. Sethna 
says: “Kindly have that inquiry made now.” That inquiry, if granted, 
will deal with all the objections that have been taken hero and before. 

Tlie first object ion taken is that it j.s possible to make progress under 
the Act as it stands. I quite agree that it is possible, but you do not w^ear 
a coat Ihreadbart'. You do not wear it until it becomes thoroughly unser- 
viceable. You do not throw' it aw'ay only when it becomes absolutely 
inconveuiiuit to wear. So. I do not see why all the possibilities of the' 
existing Act should be exhausted before a further step is taken. Such a 
proposition is unthinkable t ither in law or in practice. If a coat is fairly 
worn out and shows signs of being old, we throw it aw^ay and have a new' 
coat made. Similarly, there arc possibilities of a further advance in the 
present Act, but it has grow’n old to a great extent. Six years is not a 
small period now'. In olden days, 20 years was a much smaller period 
than six years now. We run faster nowadays with all this new machinery, 
motor cars, Aeroplanes and baloons. 5 or 6 years now means what formerly 
20 or 25 years meant. We have had experience for 5 years. 

Then they sav that the capabilities of the electorate have to be tested. 
I do not know’ of any test that can be applied to the electorate. We have 
seen in England electorates which threw overboard men like the great 
Mr. Gladstone in those days. In the present days they threw* Mr. Asquith 
(now' Lord Oxford) overboard. So electorates are not to he relied on. In 
all countries they are fickle. T do not know of any teat being prescribed 
for them. If T am ignorant, I hope T shall be corrected. But there is no 
test laid dow'ii, so far as T know, how to examine and pass an electorate. 

Th^third argument w as that the capabilities of the machinery have to 
be tested. This alw'ays frightens me. I think the Honourable Sir Alexander 
Muddiinan will remember that when machinery was talked of, I said that 
I w'as tremendously afraid of machinery in the 20th century, because, 
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m the ^Oth centiirv, to eat one ounce o£ food, you require 20 ions of 
furniture. You want a table and all the furniture and all tlic crockery. 
Before you eat one egg, you want 20 tables, tSO spoons and lo forks. 
Machinery is a terrifying thing. In the 20th cc“ntur\ , it has nuiltiplied so 
tremendously that whenever any one speaks of inachinervT get terrified, and 
run away from the place. You know th(‘ history of th(' jn'csent income- 
tax. It was originally introduced when I came to the Council to improve 
the machinery for collecting it. What is it now? It has becoim* perhaps 
the principal item of income, in our Empire and it exceeds tli(' land revenue. 
So, tbis improving of the machinery leads to other things. So 1 do not 
quite understand this. The machinery is the electorate. The District 
OfTicera and Commissioners are appointed Heturning Officers. What more 
inacbincry do you want? The voters are there. They are taken care of. 
They are led to the Returning Officer. W^hat further maehinerv you require, 
I do not know 

The fourth objection that is taken is that this is not the same* Commission 
that was talked of in 1019, as likely to come in 1929. 1 humbly submit 

that it is. My friend the Honourable the Home Member will ask : “Whal 
is the meaning of formulating a scheme for responsible government?” 
This is what is called the fahi sruti. In Indian books, supposing it is a 
prayer, at the end you say: “Whoever says this prayer will go to Heaven; 
a man who is unmarried and wants to marry will get a good wife; a man 
who has not got sons will get sons.” This is called the fain sruti. You are 
told that you would get all those things if you read the prayer. In the 
same w'ay, the Honourable Mr. Sethna has given the fala aniii part 
of the Resolution. He says that we want an inquiry. We want it a 
little earlier than 1929. Why should it he advanced in date? Because^ 
it will lead to responsible government and self-government. That clause 
is not the o})erative clause of the Resolution. It is merely the fala aruii, 
something added merely to induce you to read it and to follow it. That i^ 
not the operative clause. That Commission is the Royal Commission that 
has been spoken of in Parliament and out of Parliament. The other day 
His Excellency the Viceroy kindly said what the Honourable the Home 
Member has read out. I intended to read it myself and I have got it 
marked. He stole a march over me and read it first. The Viceroy also 
has said that if we give co-operation, then the inquiry which is to be 
made by the Royal Commission will be hastened. T therefore thought that 
this was an auspicious time, a propitious time for putting forward this 
Resolution. ' One Member of the Swaraj Party, as the Honourable the 
Home Member himself pointed out, took the responsibility of speaking 
for the whole Party and got into a mess over it. Then lie said thev were 
co-operaiing. A'nother Member said that he had no faith in British Govern- 
ment. and that the Swarajists were not co-operating at all. T depend upon 
this circumstance that in the beginning they talked very wildly. Now, 
greater wisdom is prevailing and out of the non-co-operation party arose the 
Swaraj Party, and out of the Swaraj Party T am very glad to see that there 
is a party of responsive co-operators coming to the front. Hitherto T had 
the monopoly of my views. T was a corporation sole. T was the only one 
who was for responsive co-operation, but now. T am pleased verv much 
that many more people are coming along, and T pray to God that the respon- 
sive co-operators will multiply and thereby hasten the regeneration of 
India and lead ns to self-government or responsible government as we 
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call it. So far then for the objections taken by the Honourable the* Home 
Member. 

The Honourable the Maharaja of Burdwan j)ut forward a new arguiiieiifc 
which unfortunately I could not understand. If I am mistaken, I beg to 
be corrected. His idea appears to be that you should attempt no advanqe 
unless the British people are willing to go away from India bag and baggage.. 
Uiihiss this can b(‘. done he says you need not think of any advancii at all. 
His further argument appears to ho you have got to wait and wait so 


The HoiVcii'itABLK Sir BIJAY CHANB MAHTAB. Mahara-jadhiraja 
Hahadbr of Btrowax : May 1 offer an explanation, Sir. I did not sav 
anything of the sort. T asked a. question of the Govenimcnt, whether the 
British wanted to leave India. There is no question of waiting until th<v 
Mritish have left, bag and baggage, as my Honourable friend puts it . 

The HoxoL'RABTiE Mr. G. S. KHAPAIIDFj : The putting of that question 
means that you lu^ed not consider thi.s proposition until you are prepared 
to leavi* India, as 1 iriterpn't it. If it is wrong it may be criticised, bui 
llu'. idea underlying the putting of that question, “ Are you prepared to 
make India ov(‘r to an oligarchy, are >ou prepared to put up with all kinds 
c»f injustice?” — all that is that the Honourable Mr. Sethna has ])u1 sonie- 
tliing so terrible before us that unless you are prepared to do that you 
ui'ed not think of ir. 

The HoNoniABLE Sir BIJAY CHAND MAHTAB. MAnARAJADUiRAJA 
BAifADUR OF BrRDWAX: Sir, may 1 rise again? I think the question was 
this. 1 was enumerating the difficulties of making a jump towards riispon- 
sihle government imincidiately, and as one of those difficulties I asked : 
Was ilie Briiish Govemment prepared to leave India at once? 

The Hi)Xoi:i!ABLK Mu. G. S. KHAPAIIDE : \Y('ll, to that Ihe reply is 
that it is preparaiion for leaving the country. 

T'he Honoiuiablk riiE PliFiSlDENl^ : Order, order! The Honourable 
Miuuber has i‘xhausted his time and I would advise him to get on with his 
own speech and leave other Honourable Members* speeches alone. 

The Honoi-rablk Mr. G. S. KHAPARDE : My speech. Sir, is coming 
near its end. I was dealing with ihe objections that have been urged 
against this Resolution and I was dealing with the last objection that was 
taken by the Honourable the Maharaja of Burdwan, and it Avas in tho 
course of that that our conversation arose for which I am very sony. I 
still maintain that these questions were intended to make out that unless 
the British Govemmeni were prepared to walk nut of India they need not 
think of this pro|x>sition. 

The HoxoruABLE 8iu BIJAY CHAND MAHTAB, Maharajadhiraja 
Bahadur of Burdwan : It was not meant to convey that, it W’as meant to 
tell tho British Government if they do not propose to walk out of India 
that is all the mom reason that the future advances have got to be most 
carefully considered. 

The Honourable Mr. G. S. KHAPARDE : That is what my own argu- 
ment was. 1 do not say they will give Swaraj to-day. I do not maintain 
that proposition, I agree with the Honourable the Maharaja of Burdwan, 
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or rather the Maharaja agrees with lue, aiiJ our opioicHi is that this iuquirv 
should be undertaken, should be gone into, and if it is reasonable by all 
means give us a further advance; if it is not reasonable then there it will 
end, you need not give it. So I have endeavoured as well as 1 can to 
meet all these objections that have been taken to this Kesolution. 1 
maintain that it is a proposition which if assented to and carried out here 
will do a great deal of good at the present time in India. It will sho\^ 
that something is being done, that something is being attempted, and those < 
attempts that are being made outside to tell people that no pledges will 
be observed and nothing will be donii and you will all be led into traps— 
all those objections will disappear. Whereas if \ou did nothing, simply 
sat with folded hands, you would give an additional weapon into the hands 
of those people whose business it is to niisreprt'scnt and to creates some kind 
of misunderstanding between the (jovernment and the people. With thesi* 
few W'ords 1 heartily support the proposition snggestt'd by inv fiiond thr 
Honourable Mr. Sethna. 

The Honourable Saiyid ALAY NABl (United Provinces West: Mu- 
hammadan): Sir, I listened with a great deal of care and attention to 
the Honoiiiralle the Home Member. 1 am sorry, however, that I find 
myself unable to agree with him either in the interprtdation which he has put 
upon the llesolution as it has been placed before ihe Council or in thr 
reasoning he has employed in opposing the Ilesolution. In any ease 1 
should expect that a Ilesolution like this has not to be objected to vv 
approached simply on the ground that technically it offends against tin* 
provisions of some section or other. After all there is some differeiiei 
between a court of law and a Council like this. Even a court of law it 
it finds that it is barred from hearing a certain suit or a certain claim onlv 
on technical grounds will be very reluctant indeed to throw it out on ihr 
basis of such objections, it very often finds a. way out of it. Now in this 
case you find that reference has been made by the Honourable the Homr 
Member to section 84A of the Government of India Act. It is said that 
the Government of India Act laid down in the body of that section tlu; 
words — I will not read the whole of iho section but only clause 2 and 1 
will not read the whole of clause 2 but only those important words on wliieli 
reliance has been placed. The section lays down that: 

" the Commission shall report as to whether and to what extent it is desirable to > 
establish the principle of responsible government, or to extend, modify, or restrict 
the degree of responsible government then existing therein.” 

Those are the words. Now it cannot be denied, I think, that the principle 
of responsible government has not only been established, but there it is 
in practice and you will find, Sir, help in this direction from the Select 
Committee s Report on this where in paragraph 3 they say : 

” In the dedavation made by His Majesty on August 17th, 1920, there is enunciated ' 
the problem for which the Bill endeavours to provide a solution. It is designed as 
the nrst stage and a measure of progress towards responsible government.” 

“Responsible government “ — there it is. Now the question remains only 
of the extension, modification or restriction of the degree of responsible 
government. The word “extension", of course, means that the extension 
may be in part or the extension may he in full. So if the Honourable 
the Mover of the Resolution says that ho wants the establishment of 
responsible government, he is not far wrong. The Royal Commission may 
when it comes. Sir, after taking into consideration all the factors come to 
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tho conclusion that the principle of self-goveriinient that has been introduced 
in this country may be extended. It may come to the conclusion again 
that it ina.y be extended to its fullest length. So my submission is that 
it is rather a narrow technical and restricted view to take ot the Eesolu- 
tioii that it seeks full responsible government. A Eesolution like that 
in a Council like this has to be met on its merits. Now so far as the 
merits are concerned,, you ^^ill find, Sir, that the Honourable the Home 
Member has referred to an extract from the speech of the Secretary of 
State where ho used Ihese words: “Ilie door of acceleration is not open 
to menace". I am the last person to say that. 1 think nobody in this 
Council, not even the Swarajist Members c'ven though they make heated 
and excited speeches, means to say that tht^ door of acceleration is open 
to menace, and I do not think that that is the f)ositioTi of the country 
as a whole. There may be some wild talk about it here and tlierc but 
thal is not as a matter of fact ihe mind of the country as a whole. But 
when referring to this I may rtder also to another extract from the speecli 
-of the Secretary of State for India which sums up the position of the 
•Oov'erninont when' he stiid : 

“ £vt;n assuming co-operation il was thought that a period of ten years would be 
required to afford the data for reliahle conclusions and generalisations. But 1 do 
not consider and I wish to make clear my ow'n view that it w'as not tJie intention 
'Of the Legislature to attempt to shackle any succeeding Government if a spirit of 
• cheerful and loyal co-operation w'as generally exhibited on the one hand, or if, on the 
other, grave and glaring defects disclosed themselves." 

Now these were the two conditions. The Secretary of State on behalf 
of (Tovomnient said that there were two conditions by which the pace 
of progress can be accelerated : one condition is that glaring defects niust 
be foimd in tlie constitution : and thej other is that there must be cheerful 
and loyal co-operation on behalf of the people at large. These are tho 
two conditions; and the mofining of this is that if these two conditions 
are found to exist, then the pace of progress can be accelerated. Now, Sir, 
it is a question of fact whether these two conditions exist or not,, a question 
of fact which depends upon testimony. Now what is the testimony so 
far as tlie glaring defects an* concerned? Five \ears after the working of 
the reforms scheme the (Jovernmeiit constituted a Committee presided over 
by the Honourable the Home Member. That Committee nominated certain 
people to give evidence before it ; they came and gave evidence. If 1 
may say so, thev were their own witnesses; but I do not want to take 
that narrow and technical view. They were true and honest men who had 
worked th(? reforms in a loyal and ungrudging spirit and who had tested 
material parts of the inachiiierN . They were men who had whole-heartedly 
entered into the reforms scheme and they had pledged themselves to 
make it a success. They did their level best and tried to make it a 
success. But then what was their experience when they had worked the 
machiuerv or that part of the machinery? Their experience was that they 
could not possibly work that machinerx . Tliey said it was a failure. That 
was the general opinion about it. That was the opinion of these people who 
were concerned with it most intimately. That is the evidence of these 
people, the evidence of the Ministers who had worked it. the evidence of 
some ot the Executive Councillors wh(» had worked it. Wliat more evidence 
do you want on that? Ts it not a fact which is established by most un- 
impenchnhle evidence? What more do you want? What more evidence 
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oan you Hud jibout the glaring defects of the machinery? That is this part 
of the case. When the evidence was over the Committee sat down to 
record its finding. What was the finding of the Committee? The finding 
was th'at that part of the machinery, namely, dyarchy, was neither a success 
nor a failure. I’hat sort of finding of course is not ordinarily intelligible 
to the ordinary man. It must be a success or it must be a failure. The 
people who were most concerned with it said dyarchy was a failure; but 
the people who heard that evidence said it w’as neither a success nor a 
failure. The only conclusion that any impartial body of men can come 
to on that evidence is that it was a failure. That is one part of it. 

The other part is about the cheerful and loyal co-operation, a sincere 
and genuine desire to take part in the reforms. Now, that is again a 
question of fact. I have heard to-day from the remarks of the Honourable 
the Home Member that then* has been an absence of that sincere and 
loyal co-operation which he expected. It is a question of ojiinion more or 
less But if people’s intentions are to be judged by their conduct — and 
I do not know of any other test — then the evidence oi conduct should be 
forthcoming and has to be relied cai for the. consideration of a case like 
this. What is the evidence before us, as to whether there has been oo- 
opeialion or not? You started these Legislatures in 1921. The first 
Assembly came in and sat down and worked the reforms very well and i/O 
your entire satisfaction. You were quite happy w'ith them; you applauded 
them and you went so far as the Honourable Mr. Sethna said in his speech 
that you recomm(‘nded (hat the constitution may be ri'- viewed or revised. 
You passcid a Resolution in the Assembly to that effect and you w^ere 
thoroughly happy and you had no complaint about non-co-operation. I 
remember of courst^ liaving read the proceedings that your complaint was 
that the men who were outsidt^ were complaining about the conduct of the 
Government and that they were iion-co-opcrating, and therefore the 
country as a whole was not co-operating. I do not want, Sir, to minimise 
the importance of the Swarajists or some of the Swarajist Members; they 
are very vociferous people no doubt. But the question is, if a certain 
.section of the people remaining outside and cry and raise a protest against 
the actions of the (lovernmenl, are you justified, is it fair, is it right, is 
it the correct attitude for you to adopt to condemn the wdiole country 
from one (aid to the other? That is a position that ought not to have 
been taken. After all this is a vast and stupendous country w'ith teeming 
millions. You have a limited franchise; and you cannot expect people 
from one end of the ccmntrv to the otlicr, consisting of thousands of 
leaders, to be all of one mind, to be acting according to the pleasure of the 
Government, raising no voice of protest agjiiinst the actions of the Govern- 
ment. If you judge the amount of co-operation by that test then I think 
you will have to wait till eternity. There is no sliorter tinu‘ for it. But 
if you judge of the conduct of the people wdicii they come to you in the 
Legislatures and have been given some responsibility, that would be the 
right test of their conduct. There yon see and watch how they arc con- 
ducting themselves. 

Now% Sir, the second Assembly came and sat. The Swarajists came 
in; they came in of course id work the constitution. It is all wild talk to 
say that they did not come to work the constitution but to destroy it. It 
is only talk and nothing else; they came in and took the oath to bear true 
allegiance to the King Emperor, and thley came in under the aigis of the 
Government of India Act, 1910, to work the constitution as embodied in 
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that Act. They could not possibly take up any other attitude and they did not 

Oi-.coursc they t.,ok ndvantag,. of the J[ppwwd 
Jhn? "[ ‘‘'y constitutional manner and they are expected to 

do that. If anybody were to complain about that sort of conduct, namelv 
Lepslatures, which arc legislatures modelled on British 
mstitutions then I think it is rather hard on thoso people. People work- 
ing representative insiitulious. holding power in representative institutions 
are expected at every moment of their lifo to defend themselves against 
opposition. That is the very essence of the constitution. That is the 
beauty of the constitution. They work under the fierce search light of 
public criticism, day in day out, and they ought to be prepared for it; thev 
ought to be prepared for the opposition of every Bill and measure brouglit 
in by fhem; ihr opposition Jhiiches there for that purpose. If thcN 
are ( iovernnienl servants, not, ehu-tc'd bv the people to-dav, and if to- 
nujrrow eJecte<l people eoiiie in their ]>lace, certainly Ihoy would be sub- 
jected tn the siinie sort of criticism. That is the constitution. So to feel 
unhappy or to criticise want of co-opevation on the ground that there lia-A 
bocr. strong opposition to all the Bills and mol ions and measures which 
arc brought by the party in power, is, I think, wrong and of course goes 
against the fimdamentnls of the constitution. That, Sir, has been the 
history of the second legislature. Whether there has been real non-co- 
operntion or not again depends upon llie lestinioiiy that you have, upon 
the facts as tlioy stand. You hav<‘. people sitting in the Legislativt- 
Assembly, people who are thoroughly impartial; they have, given their 
testimony -on i.liis [loint. 1 read thk^ other day in the proceedings of 
Assembly Sir Darcy Lindsay and Sir Basil Blaokcit spcalcing iii high term'' 
about the co-operation of the members in tlio Assembly and in the Com- 
mittees. Well, Sii', not only that, but I think iho best possible evidence 
on that point which could possibly bo available would be that of Sii- 
Frederick Whyte. He was the President for about fivo years. He 
watched the proc<'odings. TTn controlled llie, pailies, lie controlled (he 
whole Hous«'. He entered into the hearts of the peojde and he had 
occasion to find out the motives of the people acting in tlic Assembly. 
What testimony did he give? He had that unique position which only 
a man in his position could have to be able to speak on this point. And 
what does he say ? He says that thea'c has been co-operation and that the 
people arc entitled tn more responsible powers. That is his verdict about 
it. Tt is a fact that so far as the Assemblv is coucenied iliere has been 


co-operation and it is based upon the most imiinpeachablc evidence, the 
most iriistw(n*thv evidence*, ovideiiee which cannot he assailed. What 
more do \ou wani / Do you t'xpect that the time should come when this 
country will from one laid \f\ the. other cry ‘there, is co-ojKa*ation and nothing 
hut co-opera tioii. ” Can a state of thingn like that ever exist in any 
country in the world? Where self-governing institutions have been work- 
ing for generations and centuries there are people who will always oppose 
the iniinner and method of administration, and you cannot expect that 
there sliould bo one voice acclaiming your actions. These arc the tw^o tests 
that were put fonvard by the Se.eret-arv of State, and T claim and very 
strongly claim that these two tests have been fulfilled. If you go on 
talking of non-co-operation, ns I said before, time will never come when 
you will have the cry of co-operation from one end of the country to 
another and to attain that stage you will have to wait till eternity. This 
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be of one ruind from one end to 
n I - 4 ^ ’ perhaps when there is war or there is some heavenly 

•calamity w’hen people must sink their differences. 

^ notice of the 

House. If there IS any unanimity to-day on any topic in this country 

letween all pwple, between nil associations, between uU bodies of people 
Ti AH T j- ®o?o*n.t^on that the pace of progress should be accelerated. 
S Muslim League is of that view. The Liberal Federation is 

■ot that view Of course 1 do not know how far the talk of my friends the 
hwarajiscs alwut being the keepers of the cuuscionce of the Indian 
nation is right, and how far iho proceeding.s of the Indian National Con- 
gress are app^roved by the i>eoplc at largo, and the politically minded 
people; but I can very safely say this much and I do not exaggerate the 
statement at all when I say that the whole country from one end to the 
■other is united on this question as it was never* united before With 
these few words I support the Rc.solution. 


Tuis HoxouKACLii aiu DIN SHAW WACHA (Bombay; Nominated Non- 
Otncial) : 1 will not detain the House to-du^s' for more than ten minutes. 

I consider that on the whole the discussion has been going off the rails 
latterly. The question is a very simple one. We should confine ourselves 
ivithin the four corners of the Act and find out how far the Resolution 
\vhich luy Honourable trieiid, Mr. Sotbna, has brought forward is rcason- 
■ ible so far as fht! Act itself is concerned. I must first congratulate him 
<ju the very able way in which he put his own ease, namely, that the 
Royal Commission could be brought forward a little earlier than it is put 
•under the Act. But having said so much and having appreciated all that 
be said, and the method and manner, (the model manner in which ho put 
the whole case before the House)— and also appreciated whatever fell 
from ^ the Honourable the Homo Member on this subject, I put this 
question to the House. Arc wo not going loo fast? Are we going to have 
■earlier this Coniinission,. which is to examine the experience gained during 
the ten years from 1921 to 1931, before rarliamcnb can be moved to con- 
sider how it may go further in the direction of the policy laid down by it in 
1919? Are wc going to have this Commission earlier than the date fixed 
l)y the Parliamentary Statute? Wc all know that from the very day the 
Act was passed then' has been prevalent what you call discontent in some 
parts of the country and among some public bodies and individuals. 
But that was anticipated. It has always been so on the introduction of 
a _oew constitution. Whenever there is ,a reform, particularly of the con- 
stitution, what happens is this. While a vast majority wisely accept il 
a. minority, more or less uniformly disaffected do not .ai^cept il. Thes*" 
consider that the constitution is not reformed because it is not reformed 
in the way iheti like it or in conformity with their views. We know as a 
matter of fact th.at long ago people agitated for a reform of the constitution 
in England. At that period they were not so educated as they are now; 
education then was in an elementary character. Tn 1882, when the first 
Reform Bill was passed, there was a good deal of agit.ation on the subject. 
The agitation was noisily arid unprofitably carried on by the Chartists 
for some Ifi years. And yet it was not till 1866 or .34 years later, that 
the second Reform. Bill was passed by Parliament. Consider those 34 
years and the five years that have passed here since the Act of 1919 came 
into operation. What are five years in the affairs of a nation 7 Time is a 
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very import aiu factor to test the real effect of a change. Who will venture 
to assert tliat the) are adequate for a proper test? Consider what we 
have done in thq/se five years. Practically nothing, i do not hesitate to 
say that for the first three years we have been only beginning to feel our 
way. After the first three years had passed and the Assembly was elected 
lor a second time there was a great deal of agitation about adopting a 
j)olicy of non-co-operation and later of a blind attempt at destruction of 
the Act. Violent wrangles were conspicuous instead of steadily working 
the Act in a reasonable way with a view to further progress. There was 
obstruction of a blind character leading to arrest which all sober-minded 
people, interested in the real progress and welfare of the country on con- 
stilulioriiil lines, were very sorry to witness. That obstruction and arrest 
have not abated. They are still going on ; and in the midst 

o( such a deplorable impasse we are asked that the Royal 
Commission which under the Act should come in 1931, ought 

to he immediately appointed or considerably accelerated. 1 wish that 
Meiribers who spoke in support of the proposal had taken pains to read, 
mark and digest the Preamble' of the Act. I am afraid that during the 
last few \ears that the agitation is going on, those who have vociferated 
about it seem to have entirely forgotten the Preamble and given it complete 
gij-bye as it was non-existent. The Preamble is the real key to the right 
understanding of the whole Act. l^arliament in its supreme wisdom, after 
long and mature consideration and after the Joint Parliamentary Committee 
had mado its report on the subject, passed the Bill. This Preamble on 
which immense thought was bestowed is so clear and is so relevant for a 
clear understanding that, Sir, you will allow me to read some extracts: 

“ Where it is the declared policy of Parliament to provide for the increasing 
association of Indians in every branch of Indian administration, and for the gradual 
development of self-governing institutions, with a view to the progressive realisatioTi 
of responsible government in Rritish India.” 

etc., etc., uTid further: 

” whereas progress in giving effect to this policy can only be achieved by .successive 
fitages.” 

and further : 

” whereas the time and manner of each advance can be determined only by Parlia- 
ment, upon whom re.sponsibility lies for the welfare and advancement of the Tndian 
peoples : 

And whereas the action of Parliament in such matters must be guided by the 
co-operation received from those on whom new opportunities of service will be egn- 
f erred, and by the extent to which it is found that confidence can be reposed In their 
sense of responsibility, etc.” 

I beg Honourable ]\f embers to consider and weigh this extract. x\nd I 
ask them how is responsible government to progress? In the first place, 
the Government have faithfully put this Act into operation as an experiment 
in the full spirit of the Preamble just referred to for the first ten year^ 
to see how it has worked. Parliament has already provided the machinery 
which is so elastic, that it is susceptible to many an improvement. The 
Act has to be worked for ten years, so that the British people and the 
framers of the Act may fairly satisfy themselves how it has worked during 
the period laid dowm and .how far responsible government can be safely 
conceded. Now, M the present moment I admit there is no responsible 
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governiucuL in its true sense. The framers of the Act themBelves were 
Hware that it must be so in the experimental stage. That was the very 
reason wliy dyarchy was first introduced. It was so introduced deliberately 
and of purpose in order that the British Barliament w^anted the people of 
this country to learn liow responsible government should be worked and 
eventually made a reality. In other words, to test the preliminary experi- 
ment how people elected for the various provincial Councils should become 
Alinisters and how Ministers should take part in the administration of Gov- 
ernment in the matter of transferred subjects and so on, and then form 
their own conclusion how far dyarchy had succeeded to enable them to 
concede the first proper medium of self-government. That is the aim and 
object at present, till 1929. But unfortunately, in the very beginning 
a section of the elected cried out, even before they had fully carried out 
the experiment that dyarchy was a “failure", that it could not be worked. 
In fact, dyarchy has never yet got a full and fair chance to be worked 
impartially. Dyarchy has been prejudged without a full and fair trial and 
at once condemned without making even the first honest attempt to work 
it in the spirit Parliament intended it should be worked. Now, Sir, Parlia-. 
inent sat for many months to bring this matter to a satisfactory conclusion. 
They appointed a Joint Parliamentary Committee, consisting of experienced 
Members of both Houses of Parliament, 1 mean Members of the House 
of Commons and the House of J^ords. 'This Committee carefully went 
into the question. They attentively heard the several deputations of the 
Indian people who had gone there to submit their diverse suggestions. 
And it was after everything has been weighed and decided and put down 
in clear and unambiguous language in the Preamble that the final report 
was subinilted to Parliament and .Parliament after further mature discussion 
and consideration passed the Act. You now say that a Royal (Commission 
should be ap 2 )ointed at once. Why should you do it? I ask Jiiy colleagues 
here assembled to say if the material which Parliament so sincerely wished 

10 collect for purposes of test is -there. If a Commission comes out now, 

11 will have in the first instance to see i* they have' before them all the 
necessary material, that is, the aeeuniiilated experfenee of the first ten yi‘ars 
oil which to proceed, deliberate and arrive at their final recommendations? 
H ave you been able to put before them that expi*riene(' ? \\c liave I gnuitly 
fear not attempted to work the (lovernment of India Act in the spirit 
Parliament earnestly wished. As T said, in the first three years, it was 
not very seriously tried, and in the last two years, there has been a hue 
and cry, ill-founded in my opinion raised in the country and a section of 
the Central Legislature has been agitating for a Royal Commission before 
the date fixed in the Act, and that without giving dyarchy that full and 
fair chance which was necessary as a condition precedent to further action. 
But nothing has been actually done so far to work the Act in a loyal and 
earnest spirit. Now, what is responsible government? You freely talk 
of responsible govemmenfi, but what is it? Responsible government implies 
the existence of a strong element in the Legislature — a body‘ of experienced 
persons who can tolerably well carry on the government of the country, and 
if such persons fail, whether other men of the Legislature could take 
their place and do so. Can we conscientiously say from our experience 
that there are persons enough in the Central Legislature here or in the 
other place,, who can carry on responsible government in the way that the 
British administration has gone on for the last so many years? We have 
no such T say? Where are those persons who will carry on the government? 
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J admit there are exceptions. Those are not enough. Then what is the 
use of talking about responsible government when we have haMly any 
such and when our experience is yet to be fully and fairly acquired. If 
we persist in going the wrong way we shall never be qualified. There- 
lore, before you get yourself really qualified, it is premature to agitate 
<')utside find inside the Legislature and bring forward Bcsolutions of this 
character demanding a Koyal Commission or any other agency earlier than 
J929. 1 fervently appeal to every Member of this Council to think 

seriously over the question without being carried away by the shibboleths 
iind catchwords of the theatre and the market place. Jf those who cry 
aloud will calmly and dispassionately consider the question for themselves, 
jf they ihink over th(* matter imperially, they will see that the Act pro- 
vides fully what ought to be done. They should wait yet and meanwhile 
* <liicat(^ themselves and gain the experience wanted before demanding the 
Commission. In the matter of changing the constitution, we ought to wait 
and see liow far we hav(‘ ourselves proved fit and worthy; we have to show’ 
to the Government and Parliament that we are fit to receive a further 
instalment of reforms in the right direction. It is only after w’orking the 
Act for the stipulated j)eriod in a manner to satisfy Parliament we should 
g(j forward and demand further reforms. But what have wt‘, done* here? 
( 'an we conscientiously declare that we have worked the Act 
-in a pr()|)er and impartial spirit? On the other hand, a hue 

and cry has becai irrationally raised all over the country that 
the Act is unworkable. Perhaps some leaders manufacture opinions on 
their own workshop and a slavish press under their instructions and other 
KO-called ])ublic bodies cry out in the name of the people ” and " the 
country." They cry out in the -name of the people and the country’ and 
+^hout " the eounirv, the pc*<.iple. ” But what is tin* country, who are the 
l^oople, 1 should like to know? The majority of the people of this country, 
say nearly 80 per cent., are illiterate, they are steeped in ignorance, arc cre- 
dulous and know’ nothing about tin* constitution or reforms. They look to the 
i-ducated classes for their guidance in all such matters. But wdiat have the 
'educated classes who are really a microscopic minority done? They have 
hardly worked the Act in its spirit and have condemned dyarchy 

■outright and the Reforms from the very beginning, without 
even sliow’ing a desire hoin*stly to try them in a proper and 

j-ight spirit. They say that the constitution should be changed, 
that the Governinent should be handed over to the people, 
that (Tovernincnl have not kept their promises and so on. I am. 
Sir, very indignant with that section of my own countrymen who ought to 
know better and express gratitude to the generous Britisli Government for 
all the inestimable boons that tliey have conferred on the people of this 
country. I repeat, T am very indignant wdth them, because they have 
miserably failed to appreciate the numerous blessings which British rule 
has confon*ed on them. Instead of gratefully accepting the reforms in the 
spirit in which they are bestowed, instead of working the Act in a right 
spirit and trying the experiment. in the way it ought to be tried, they con- 
demn the reforms and even question the motives of Government and create 
unnecessary unrest in the country. Sir, I strongly deprecate this action of 
a section of my countrymen. That is not the attitude for a practical people 
to adopt. We w’ant to build up a national spirit. But is that the way to 
huild it? I say no. A nation can never be built in that way. Everything 
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must take time. We must go forward step by step. You cannot jump up 
to the top of a hill all at once, you can only climb up step by step. There- 
fore, we must proceed slowly, gradually and cautiously.' That is the proper 
way to reset the scale of nations. Now, what are we doing here? There 
is a superficial cry raised by some one that the reforms are unworkable, 
that they will do no good to the country. One man takes up the cry and 
everybody sheeplike follows it. That is not the way. Now, what does 
this Eesolution ask for? It says that a Royal Commission should be 
appointed forthwith to inquire and investmate into the question of reforms. 
Well, We all want a Royal Commission. 6ut has the time come for it yet? 
Have we prepared the ground and the necessary material to be placed 
before it? Has dyarchy 'been worked for the last five years in the spirit 
80 well contemplated by the framers of the Act? Have we got anything 
substantial to show, assuming that a Royal Commission comes out now? 
We have done next to nothing, to my mind, to justify our demanding a 
Royal Commission at present. Facts will have to be put before a Royal 
Commission, so that they may see how far we have worked the Act, how 
much experience we have gained, and what real, well-founded defects have 
to be remedied. I may say that the same phenomenon now witnessed 
occurred during Lord Ripon's administration in 1882 when he first courage- 
ously introduced local self-government in this country. At that time there 
Was not enough material, nor was there a proper machinery, but it was 
introduced slowly in different places and then was gradually extended. But 
in the present case there is the full machinery ready provided. The seed 
has been sown. It has to germinate, it needs some time to grow. It takes 
time. But without waiting for a time, and without looking after it and 
watering it properly, you want a tree to spring up all at once. Is that 
the way that a gardener takes care to nurse a plant and bring it up? He 
sows the seed, he waters it daily and looks after it tenderly, and then it 
germinates and steadily grows up. The same process has to be adopted 
for the new constitution. The seed has been sown by the British Govern- 
ment, but you the gardeners would not allow it to germinate; you want to 
see the tree rise to its full growth all at once. It is indeed monstrous 
to expect anything of that kind. It is so unnatural. I do not consider 
that a nation which aspires to be practical can go on in this way. You 
have to work the Act in a practical way. Now, I would ask my Honour- 
able friend Mr. Sethna, who is endowed with good and sound common 
sense, I would also ask all my other friends in this House, are they going 
to advance? They must bear in mind that as practical politicians that 
this colossal work of reforms cannot be carried on, whether in this House 
or in the other, by sudden jerks and jumps. No. It can only be worked step 
by step. We should prove by our exertions, by our independence and by our 
practical common sense that we are worthy of further advance and that 
we are prepared to take responsible government. Therefore, I would appeal 
to my Honourable friend Mr. Sethna to withdraw this Resolution and wait 
for another three years and accumulate all the proofs that we are duly 
prepared and qualified. Parliament by itself will then appoint a Statutory 
Commission. When , that Commission comes out, you can put all the 
evidence, all the materials, before it, to enable it to arrive at a satisfactory 
conclusion. But this is not the time to ask for a Royal Commission. I 
will not further enlarge on this subject and take up the time of the House, 
but I do again appeal with all the earnestness at my command to all my 
f^ipnds here — ^I,am not speaking with any indignation or in anger or wrath, 

I am speaking from a practical point of view, as a practical man with my 

E 
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fifty years’ experience in public life, — that this is not the way to go on if 
you really wish to have a constitution which will enable you to go forward 
step by step till you reach the goal of your aspiration. I repeat, wait till 
1929, work the Act meanwhile in a proper and impartial spirit, prove by 
your sincerity and industry, that you are deserving and worthy of receiv- 
ing larger responsibilities. As 1 said before, what have you hitherto done? 
What substantial materials are there for you to put before a Commission 
even if one conies out now? IteVnembcr, Parliament is a wise body. There 
are very many sagacious and experienced men in the British Parliament. 
When they gave us the boon of a refomied constitution, they really wished 
to do. good to India; but of course they wanted us to proceed slowly and 
cautiously. That is the reason why they have deliberately fixed a period of 
ten years in the Act. But before we have really and fully worked the Act in 
the way wanted we are trying to jump to the top of the ladder all at once. 
How is that possible? Sir, I will m^t say more. But I would only again 
appeal to my Honourable friend Mr. Sethna and to my other friends here 
to think imperially and in a broadminded way. They should consider 
seriously the effect of making a demand now for a Boyal Commission, 
before they agree to the Resolution of my Honourable friend Mr. Sethna. 

The Honourable Mr. PHIROZE C. SETHNA : Sir, as the House is 
aware, the discussion on this motion was originally fixed for the 15th of 
this month.. But to suit the convenience of the Honourable the Home 
Member, the date was transferred to io-day, the 18th. This fact evidently 
got into the Press and also the reason for the transfer of the date, and I 
may take the House into my confidence and tell them that I received more 
than half a dozen messages from different parts of the country expressing 
the hope that because the Honourable the Horne Member had chosen to be 
personally present in the Council of State that I might surely rely upon my 
Resolution being accepted in toto or at least my receiving a very satisfactory 
reply. I may assure the House I was not hasty enough to acknowledge 
those congratulations in anticijiation, and I now find that T shall have to* 
aw'ait their condolences. ^ 

Sir, the Honourable the Home Member is a personal friend of mine, 
and he has been pleased to refer to me in very kind terms, but he would 
have been kinder still if he had met me to some extent. As it is, his speech 
carries us no forrader. We understood the speech of His Excellency the 
Viceroy to mean that a Royal Commission would be granted at a date earlier 
than tlfe date laid down in the Act provided certain conditions were ful- 
filled. I made out a case that the conditions were being fulfilled. The 
(Honourable the Homo Member thinks otherwise, anR unfortunately for 
me, and fortunately for him, the two very contradictory speeches of two 
Honourable Members of this House who belong to the Swaraj Party .... 

The Honourable Mr. V. RAMADAS PANTULU: Question? 

The Honourable Mr. PHIROZE C. SETHNA : . . . . has perhaps 

atrengtHened his hands. May I know what “ questioned 

The Honourable Mr. V. RAMADAS PANTULU : They are not 
eoUtradictory. 

The Honourable Mr. PHIROZE C. SETHNA : I still say that they 
are contradictory. I think I need not enlarge upon this because the Hon- 
purable the Home Member has proved this conclusively. But, Sir^ the 
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Honourable the Home Member took me to task for saying that the 
Swaraj Party was on thje brain of the Government, and he said that it was 
not 80 . I am glad to hear it. He said that it is not the Party but the 
influence of the Party that he has been considering. I hope the Honourable 
the Home Member is aware that the Swaraj Party to-day is not as strong 
in numbers or perhaps as strong in influence as it was even a little while 
ago (The Honourable Seth Govind Das : " Question ”.) 1 will answer 

that “ question 

In India, as elsewhere, the municipal elections are an index 
showing the way the wind blows, aiid I think we may take the result 
of the recent municipal elections in the city of Bombay .... 

The Honourable Pao Sahib Dr. U. EAMA EAO : What about Madras? 

The Honourable Mr. PHIEOZE C. SETHNA : .... as an index 

of the elections for the Assembly next November, and I think the Honour- 
able the Home Member will find that there will not be as large a 
phalanx of Swarajist Members in the other House to oppose him. The 
municipal elections in the city of Bombay were held on the first of this 
month. There were 76 seats. Three years ago, of these 76 seats, I believe 
as nuiny as 40 were captured by members who labelled themselves Swara- 
jists. That numb(?r had dwindh‘d down this ycair to only 27. That 
shows how the wind blows. Take again another election, the 
result of which we have heard this very day. I mean the return of a 

Member by the Bombay University in place of Mr. Jayakar, 

who was at < ne tinu' a Swarajist, the haider of his party in the 
Bombay Council, but has now severed his connection. He did 

not want to continue in thie Bombay Council under the Swarajist 
ticket and so his seat was contested by Dr. Paranjpye and Dr. 

Deshmukh. Dr. Deshmukli was a Swarajist candidate and the voting, I 
understand, was l,2fi4 for Dr. Paranjpye and 1,036 for Dr. Deshmukh. 
I hope, therefore, that the Honourable the Home Member will, as I said 
this morning, not make the other parties suffer because of the Swarajist 
Party, and that is exactly what he and the Government are doing, and 
that is my grievance. 

THe Honourable the Home Member referred to what I regard more 
as a technical point. Not being a lawyer, I will not take it upon myself 
to answer it. I think my friends the Honourable Mr. Khaparde and the 
Honourable Mr. Alay Nabi have dealt with the interpretation of section 
84 A of the Government of India Act. I put before him the layman's 
point of view. Has it not been sugg/ested time after time that the date 
of the Koyal Commission can be brought nearer and no legal or technical 
objection has been taken before now? It is only in furtherance of that 
view that I have asked for the immediate appointment of the Boyal Com- 
mission. I said in my speech this morning that Government themselves 
had observed that there is no legal bar to the statutory period being 
lowered from 10 years to a shorter period. Perhaps my Honourable friend 
the Home Member means that under section 84A as drafted, it is per- 
fectly open to the Commission either to suggest an advance or perhaps 
even a set-back, whereas my Eesoliition, as he used the words, has a 
pre-determined issue for an advance. May I ask the Honourable the 
Home Member, does he or do4s any cue of th!e Government Benches say 
or does ‘any one here or elsewhere contemplate for a moment that no 
matter what action the Swarajists may be responsible for, the hands of the 
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clock are going to be set back, whether the Boyal Commission is held in 
1929 or in 1926 That, Sir, to my mind is a clear impossibility, no 
matter what the Government ISenchles may say. I think the Honourable 
Sir Alexander Muddiman put my view of the case very clearly before the 
House when he said that perhaps my view was that in my opinion and 
in the opinion of those who agree with me, we have advanced so. far and 
we have co-operated generally ‘so well that we think that a Royal Com- 
mission, if we are allowed to place our case before it, would moat un- 
doubtedly favour an advance in the constitutional reforms. If, on the 
other hand, they thought otherwise, they migjht say, '‘Let there be a 
stand-still for some years longer.** That certainly is my view, if niy 
Honourable friend Sir Alexander has interpreted it in that way. My 
Honourable friend h|as himself admitted, — no matter what my friend Mr. 
Bamadas Pantulu may now say, that the Swarajist attitude has changed. 
The Honourable Mr. Bamadas Pantulu said that there has been no 


change since the Simla Session in September last, but the Honourable 
the Home Member, who has better opportunities of knowing what 'S 
happening all over the country, has told us that Bills have been considered 
on their own merits and passed. I presume from that that he means that 
they have been passed with the help and support of the Swarajist Mem- 
bers of the different Councils. 


The Honouiudle Mr. V. BAMADAS PANTULU : Even before Septem- 
ber. 


The Honourable Mr. PHIBOZE C. SETHNA: I think I heard the 
Honourable the Home Member say later than September. 

However, what I would like to urge is this. The Honourable Sir Alex- 
ander Muddiman, in referring to the Honourable Mr. Bamadas Pantulu *s 
speech observed that he himself and Mr. Bamadas Pantulu were here by 
the “decree of Parliament.” Wo do not deny that for a moment. But 
what is meant by the decree of Parliament? What do the British people 
know of India when you do not get even a quorum to listen to the Indian 
Budget debate in the House of Commons? It is the Government of India 
which dictates to Parliament, or suggests to Parliament what they should 
do. Therefore, Sir, there is no use telling us time after time — even His 
Excellency the Viceroy has repeated it — that Parliament will do this and 
Parliament will do that. If the Government of India are disposed to do it, 
Parliament will simply follow what the Government of India ask them to 
do, and if the Government of India choose to enhance the constitutional 
reforms, they can do so to-day. The Government of India have always 
had and have some very good friends amongst the Indians. I propose to 
quote a few lines from a speech made as far back as 25 or 30 years ago by 
an eminent Indian on the Bombay side, the late Justice Govind Mahadev 
Banade. He said : 

** There can be no question that a nation of 250 millions can ever be permanently 
held down by sheer force and sooner or later in God's providence, and under the encourage- 
ment of the British example and discipline the people of this country must rise to Uie 
status of self-government and learn to control their own affairs in subordinate alliance 
with England. The transfer of power is inevitable," 

That is the point. But that transfer is so slow, very 

very slow, and that is our complaint. It ought to be hastened and it has 
not been hastened for some time. I think the proverb “bis dat qui cito 
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dat’* is as true to-day as when it was first written centuries ago; and I 
would appeal to the Government of India not to do things grudgingly as 
they have all along done or do them only when they are coerced into it. 
Let me respectfully appeal to them and tell them that if they do so cheer- 
fully it will be very greatly esteemed and promote a better understanding 
between England and India. There is one fault which 1 have always found 
and the history of this country will show that England — ^\vhen I say Eng- 
land I mean the Government of India advising England— is always slow 
and only does things when it is compelled to. Sir, I would ask my English 
friends to look to their own history. I do not pi*opose to quote chapters 
from- that history myself, but I will read to you a paragraph, very preg- 
nant with meaning from a book published only a few months ago known 
as “The Other Side of the Medal,'’ the author of which is Mr. Edward 
Thompson. He refers to the trouble in India and says : 

“ 1 spoke of a struggle which is at its coiumoncenient. Yet may we not ask, need 
there be a struggle at all? Having chosen in the case of South Africa tlie wisest 
and most magnanimous course of action tliat ever showed a nation’s greatness — havdng 
at long last the promise of friendship with Ireland, and, through that finish of old 
enmity, with the United States, having long ago passed safely tlirough the dangerous 
stages of our relations with Canada and Australia and New Zealand — can we not 
settle this latest of our great imperial problems also ? Or, if there must be a struggle 
before there is peace, need it be embittered?** 

I repeat my appeal ; do not allow the struggle to be embittered, give what 
you can, give it soon and give it graciously. 

Sir, just one remark in regard to what fell from the Honourable Sir 
Bijay Chand Mahtab, the Maharaja of Burdwan. He seemed to think, 
as far as I understood him, that because the people of India are divided into 
four groups or parties, the Anarchists, the Swarajists, the Nationalists or 
Independents, and the Moderates, if there is a constitutional advance it 
will mean that vested interests will suffer and that there will be Bolshevism 
or greater Bolshevism in the country. 

The Honourable Sir BIJAY CHAND MAHTAB, Maharajadhiraja 
Bahadur of Burdwan : 1 am afraid that here again the Honourable Mem- 
ber is at fault. I tried to analyse the different parties in India at the 
present moment and I tried to make out what those parties thought of the 
British Government in India. Then I went on to define the difficulties. 
Among those difficulties I pointed out vested interests. I did not say that 
vested interests would suffer either at the hands of the Bolshevists or any- 
body else. 

The Honourable Mr. PHIEOZE C. SETHNA : With all deference to 
my learned friend, what other conclusion could I myself or the House draw 
from that statement which he made first and which he has now repeated? 
The only presumption is that if a further constitutional advance is granted 
vested interests will suffer. I must be very dense if I have not understood 
hun aright. However, I will tell him that if further constitutional advance 
is not granted, Bolshevism will come into the land perforce; you are invit- 
ing Bolshevism by not granting further constitutional advance end you have 
to thank yourselves for it. That is my reply to the Honourable Member 
and to the Government Benches. 

In conclusion. Sir, a request has fallen from my Honourable friend 
the Maharaja of Burdwan, as also from my revered and patriarchal friend 
the Honourable Sir Dinshaw Wacha, and of course from the Honourable 
the Home Member that I should withdraw this Besolution. I see no reason 
for doing so. I do not mind the fate of the Besolution. But whilst I do 
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not accept their advice in thU respect 1 want to pay a compliment to the 
Honourable the Maharaja of Burdwan by accepting the recipe which he has 
prescribed on the recommendation of his friend from the Punjab who told 
liini that the English will never give unless you go on hammering away, 
find 1 therefore propose to go on hammering away until the Koyal Com- 
mission is appointed earlier than the date fixed in the Act. 

The Honouuable Siu ALEXANDEli MUDDIMAN (Horne Member) : 
Sir, the hour is late and the House, I am sure, feels somewhat exhausted. 

I will not therefore detain it at any great length. But there are one or two 
(observations which appear to me to be necessary in view of the course of 
tlie debate. Now, Sir, 1 had a sort of feeling when 1 heard my Honourable 
friend replying that he had slightly misconceived my previous speech. I 

I I link he may have thouglit that I had not been as generous and as fair as 
I might have been to that part of the Indian community which has endeav- 
oured in spite of great discouragement, in spite of considerable obloquy, to 
work the reforms. I desire to acknowledge the greatness of their services, 
not to the Oovernmcnt but to their country. I desire to say that it is on 
those lines that India will advance. My Honourable friend told me with 
some })ride that his party has been victorious in certain municipal elections. 
(The Honourable Mr. Phiroze C. Sethna: “ I did.' ). I trust it may conti- 
nue to be victorious — I mean any party that desires to work with the Gov- 
ernment. {The Honourable' Mr. Phiroze C. Sethna: “ 'J’hfink you. Sir."). 
Hut let me say a word to him. It was said, and i assented at any rate by 
gesture to that proposition, that India is sound at heart. Sir, I believe 
India to be quite sound at lieart but India is inarticulate, largely inarticulate, 
and it is only by the efforts of those like my Honourable friend who believe 
in constitutional advance on the lines laid down in Parliament that an in- 
formed public opini(ui will be created in India. T trust it will not be from 
any apathy on tlie part of men of light and learning of his way of feeling 
that that position is not brought home to the inarticulate masses, of India. 

I would ask him before he priiies himself too greatly on the result of certain 
municipal elections to carry his campaign further, to spread his banner 
more widely and seek and find new fields of victory. 

Then, Sir, if I understood my Hrmourable friend aright he seemed to 
tliink that I was contending there is some legal bar to the appointment of 
his Committee. I noticed he did not meet my ppint at all, that his Com- 
mission is a very different Commission from the Commission contemplated 
by the Government of India Act, because he presumes — I again repeat wJbi 
all deference — presumes the conclusions and prejudges the issue at stake. 

I am not endeavouring to construe the terms of the Kesolution in any 
narrow legal sense, as my other Honourable friend over there Seemed to 
think. I take it in the ordinary meaning of the language. 

And as to the advancement of the date of the Statutory Commission I 
never suggested, I have not suggested and it has never been suggested, that 
there weis any legal difficulty in the way. The method of acceleration has 
been clearly stated on many occasions. I again restate it. It is co-opera- 
tion. Now, I quite understand this House feeling that to repeat this word 
in a parrot-like way is to give no real answer. But co-operation is not a word. 
It is a continued and steady course of conduct. If every Member of this 
House and in every Legislature in India stood on his legs and shouted 
We co-operate ", that would have no effect on my mind at aH. It is by a 
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steady course of couduct that facts are established. It has been said that 
co-operation has been received to a considerable extent. 1 will not deny 
that in certain quarters it has been received. 1 ackno\Aledge thankfully 
on the part of Government the co-operation that has consistently and steadily 
been extended to the Government by the first Council of State, and which 
I am perfectly sure will continue to be extended by the present House. 
1 acknowledge that. There are otiier instances undoubtedly; and the at- 
mosphere is getting bettor. 1 liope so and I hope it may continue. I look 
to my Honourable friend to produce that result by his own efforts and by 
the efforts of those that think with him. I will not enter into the difficult 
intricacies of some parties with which I am not fully acquainted lest I 
tread on delicate ground. I trust soon tliat all parties may have at any rate 
one view and that is that they will uork the existing constitution for all it 
is worth; and when that comes about, then my Honourable friend will move 
his Resolution in a happier time. T regret therefore I am still unable to 
accept the Resolution moved by my Honourable friend, and I trust that in 
spite of what he has said he will follow, as I know he wishes to do, the ways 
of peace and accept the advice of ono who is older than himself who sits in 
front of him, and withdraw his Resolution. 

The Honourable the PRESTDP3NT : The question is that the following 
Resolution be adopted : 

“ This Council recommends to the Governor General in CVuincil to ur^re upon His 
Majesty's Government the appointment forthwith of a Royal (Commission to investifirate 
and inquire into the working oP tlie present Indian constitution and to formulate 
a scheme for the establishment of responsible government in India." 

The motion was negatived. 


ELECTION OF PANETiS FOJl SI^ANDING COMMITTEES. 

The Honouiiable Mr. J. CHEHAR (Home Seen'tary) : Sir, as the hour 
is late and the House has spent the whole day debating an issue of the very 
lirst importance I will not detain them longer in making this motion, though 
the matter is one of very considerable importance. T move, therefore : 

" That this Council do proceed to elect in the manner described in the rules 
published in the Home Department notification No. F. 49, dated the 22nd August, 
1922, as amended by the Home Dcpartmciit notification No. D.-794, C., dated the- 
30th January, 1924, 4 panels consisting of 6 members each, from which the members 
of the 4 Standing f'omiiiittecs to advise on subjects in the Home Department, Die 
Department of Coinnicrcc, the Departinent of Education, Health and Lands and 
the Depift-tment of Industries and Labour respectively will be nominated." 

The motion was adopted. 

The Council then adjourned fill Eleven of the Clock on Saturday, the 
20th February, 1926. 
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COUNCIL OF STATE 

Saturdaij, Wth February^ 1926. 


The Council met in the Council Chamber at Eleven of the Clock, the 
Honourable the President in the Chair. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Action taken on the Resolution passed by the Council of State 
ON THE Recommendations of the Majority Repobt or the 
Reforms Inquiry Committee. 

100. The Honourable Mr. K. C. ROY : Will the Government be 
pleased to state what action, if any, has been taken on tlie Resolution 
passed by the Council of State on the recommendations of the majority 
report of the Reforms Inquiry Committee on the 11th September, 1925? 

The Honourable Mr. J. CRERAR : Recommendations Nos. 6 and hi 
are pending before the Legislative Assembly. 

Recommendations Nos. 12, 13 and 24 (c) liave already been given 
effect to. 

On other recommendations. Local Governments have been consulted and 
their replies have been received and are receiving due attention. In the 
case of certain recommendations, the Government of India have made their 
final proposals to the Secretary of State and his decision is awaited. 

The Honourable Mr. K. C. ROY : Is the Honourable the Home Secre- 
tary in a position to state whether His Majesty’s Government will be able 
to undertake legislation on the majority report of the Reforms Committee 
this summer? 

The Honourable Mr®J. CRERAR: I regret that I am not in a posi- 
tion Hb make a statement on that point. 


Correspondence between* the Secretary or State and the Govern- 
ment OF India on the Resolution passed by the Council op 
State on the Recommendations op the Majority Report 
OF the Reforms Inquiry Committee. 

101. The Honourable -Mr. K. C. ROY: Will the Government be 
pleased to lay on the table any correspondence that passed between them 
and the Secretary of State on that Resolution of the 11th September last? 

The Honourable Mr. J. CRERAR : Government regret they are unable 
to accede to the request of the Honourable Member. 

( 217 ) ^ 
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Actio.n taken o\ the Resolution adopted by the Indian Legislatuke 
ON TfLE Recommendations of the Majority Report of the 
Reforms Inquiry Comajittee. 

-102. The Honourable Mr. K. G. ROY : With reference to the speech 
of His Excellency the Viceroy to the Council of State on the 17th 
September last, when he said: The Resolution on Refonns proposed 

by the Government and accepted by this Chamber will be duly considered 
by my Government, together with the amendment carried by the Legislative 
Assembly. The conclusions of the Indian Legislature must be considered 
as a whole,” will Government be pleased to state what action, if any, has 
been taken to give effect to that assurance? 

The Honourable Mr. J. GRERAR : Ag tbe Honourable Member wall 
Jiave observed from the statement made by tlie Honourable the Home 
Member on Thursday, the Government of India, having carefully considered 
ibe result of (he debates in both (’hainbers, have' decid«'‘d to adhere to the 
terms of the Resolution accepted by this C’ouncil. 


Increase of the Gkant to the Bose Research Institute. Calc utta. 

108. The Honourable Mr. K. C. ROY: Will the Government be 
Incased io lay on the table all correspondence, including thi‘ report of 
Mr. Littlehailos, relative to the increase of the grant made to the Bose 
Research Institute, Calcutta? 

T’he Honourable Sir MUHAMMAL HABIBULIjAH ; Govermnent are 
unable to accede flo the request, bot the attention of the Honourable Member 
is invited to pages 189-190 (Vohnno V — No. 4) of the proceedings of the 
meeting of the Standing Finance Committee hold on the 12th January', 
1920, AvIuTc a sumniarv of the eoiTespondenee will be found. 

^i’riE Honourable Mr. V. RAMADAS RANTULU : Is it a fact that the 
( ?(Overninent of India consider Mr. LittlehaiTes’ deputation sufficient 
authority to report upon the Bose Institute whicli attracted the notice and 
securt‘d the approbation of Euro|)ean scientific authorities? 

The HoiVouKAin.E Sir MUILVMMAL HABIB ULL AH : He was their 
educational adviser, and the (ioveiTiment of India Cf>nsidered him a suffi- 
cient jiutliorily to investigate into the matter. 


Deputation of Mr. Littlenailes to ixspEUjf the Bose Research 
Institute, (^\LcrTTA. 

104. The Honourable Mr. K. C. ROY: Will the Government be 
pleased to state whether Sir J. C. Bose was consulted as to the deputation 
of Mr. Littlehailes to inspect the Institute and^ whether he agreed to it? 

The Honourable Sir MUHAMMAD HABIBULLAH: The answer is 
in the affirmative. 

The Honourable Mr. K. C. ROY: Is the Honourable Member aware 
that a considerable amount of dissatisfaction exists because there is no 
(/fficial scientific Uexly to report upon an institute of this sort, and will the 
Honourable Member consider the advisability of revising the old board of 
scientific advice? 
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The Honourable Sir MUHAMMAD HABIB ULL AH ; As regards the 
iormer part of the question , I do not think. Sir, I am aware ol it. As 
regards the latter part, I will note the suggestion. 

Grievancks of Postvasteus. 

105. The Honourable Mr. G. S. KHAPAEDE: (a) With reference 
to No. 15-P. T., of 5th December, 1925, from the Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of India to the Honourable Mr. Chandradhar Barooah of Jorhat, 
Assam, will the Government be pleased to state whether any decision has 
been reached with regard to the grievances of Postmasters? 

(b) If the answer to (a) be in the affirmative, will the Government 
be pleased to state what the decision is? 

The Honourable Mr. A. H. LET : A decision has not yet been reached. 
The points raised by the Honourable Mr. Barooah are being examined by 
the Director General, who expects shortly to forward his views to the Gov- 
ernment of India. 

ScMfOLARSiiivs FOR TUAININO IN 'IMIE LkaTHEI: InIUSTUV. 

100. The Honourable Kao Sahib Dr. U. IhVMA KAO: Will the 
Government of India be pleased to state : 

(i) how many students have since the end of the war been sent to 

England on Government scholarships for qualifying themselves 
in the leather industry; 

(ii) whether one of the terms of the scholarship is that qualified 

students should return to India so that 'their expert knowledge 
may be utilized ill this country; 

(iii) how many have since qualifiGd themselves in that industry 

and what was the amount spent on each; 

(iv) whether all the qualified men in the leather industry are 

employed either under Government or private companies; 

(v) if not, what steps liavc the Government of India taken 

to provide such of them as arc yet unemployed with suitable 
appointments ; 

(vi) whether students are still being sent annually to England on 

Govennnent scholarships for qualifying theniso<lves in the 
leather industry and, if so, how many every year; and 

(vii) if it is not possible to provide all the trained men in the leather 

industry with suitable employment in this country, whether 
the Government of India will consider the desirability of 
putting a stop to further recruitment at Government expense? 

The Honourable Mr? A. H. LEY : (i) T may remind the Honourable 
Member that the State Technical Scholarships were provincialised with 
effect from 1918. The Government of India can only sanction such scholar- 
ships from central revenues where the technical education relates to a 
central subject or where a scholarship is granted to students residing in 
areas under the minor Local Governments. No scholarship for training in 
the leather industn^ has been aw-arded by the Government of India since 
the war. The remaining parts of the question do not therefore arise, so 
far as the Government of India are concerned. 

A 2 



NOMINATIONS TO THE PANELS- FOE STANDING COMMITTEES. 

Tiik HoxorijABLK THE PEESIDENT : With reference to the motion adopt- 
ed by the Council on Thursday last, I have to announce to the House that 
nominations to the panels for the Standing Committees to advise on sub- 
jects in the Home Department, the Department of Commerce, the Depart- 
ment of Education, Health and Lands, and the Department pf Industries and 
Labour will be received by the Secretary up till 12 noon on Thursday next, 
and that, in the event of an election being necessary, the election -will bfe 
held on Monday, the Ist March. 


BIIiLS PASSP^D BY THE LEGISLATIVE ASSEAIBLY LAID ON THE 

TABLE. 

The SECEpyrAEY of the COUNCIIj: Sir, in accordance with Rule 25^ 
of the Indian Legislative Rules, I lay on the table copies of a Bill further 
to amend the Code of Civil Procedure, 1908; a Bill further to amend the 
Legal Practitioners Act, 1879; a Bill to provide for the validation of certain 
promissory notes; and a Bill further to amend the Indian Registration Act, 
1908, which Jhlls were passed by the Legislative Assembly at its meetings- 
held on the 18th and 19th February, 1926. 


GENERAL DISCUSSION OF THE RAILWAY BUDGP:T. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT: The Council will now proceed to» 
the first stage, that is the general discussion of the Budget, Part I. 

The Honourable Mr J. W. A. BELL (Bengal Chamber of Commerce) : 
Sir, in submitting the Railway Budget to this House on Thursday my 
friend, the Honourable Sir Clement Hindley, asked for the same consi- 
deration in criticism as had been shown by the previous Council of State. 
1 have no doubt that, when he made that request, my Honourable friend 
was fairly certain, both in view of the satisfactory nature of tlie statement 
which he was about to put before the House^ and in view of his knowledge 
of the Members of this Council, that it was unlikely that there would be 
any criticism, unless criticism of a friendly nature. But my Honourable 
friend is a cautious man and he w'as taking no risks. He therefore arranged 
matters so that it was very unlikely that there would be any serious 
criticism at all. He handed us the Budget documents, 19 in number, on 
Thursday, and it was "announced that the general discussion would take 
place to-day. On Thursday afternoon this House sat until six o clock, 
although I must admit that that was a contingency which my Honourable 
friend may not have anticipated. But at any rate we had to sit till six 
o'clock, and that means that there was only left one day in which to study 
these nineteen volumes containing as they do masses of statistics and 
figures. I do not think it is possible for any lone in the course of that part 
of one day which it is possible to devote to their study, to grasp the meaning 
of all these figures and all these statistics. I hope that in future Govern- 
ment may find it possible to allow a longer period to elapse between the 
time in which the Railway Budget is presented and the date on which it is 
discussed. 
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But even a cursory examination f)f the Budget makes it clear that the 
country has reason to be well satisfied with the position of tlie llailvvaj's 
-and with the manner in which they arc adni mistered. 

I need hardly refer to the question of the separation of the Ihiilway 
finances frrini the general finances of the country. The advantages are 
so obvious that they practically require no explanation. And now that these 
advantages have been re'eognised, even by those wlu) were verv strongly 
opposed to any change, the general feeling isecins to he (iiic of suipiiso that 
ithe method now in force was not adopted at an earlier date. 

It is not possible in the time at my disposal to deal with all fhe points 
raised in my Honourable friend's speech, and T ah.all therefore confiiu! 
myself to one or two. 

I note with satisfaction, not only the substantial balance of earnings 
over disbursements, hut also that particular attention has been paid to the 
building up of Reserves and a Depreciation Fund. This is really one of the 
secrets of successful coininerciul mauageuient. There are many commercial 
concerns, both in India and at Home, which in this period of trade de- 
pression. would have ceased to exist, had it not been that, when times 
were better and profits were being earned, thoy rigorously wi-ote down their 
assets and built up substantial reserve funds. 

Thd country will Wear with pleasure of the proposed reductions iii 
passenger fares and goods nUes. These reductions will he foi> ilic benefit 
of the country and for the benefit of the people, and 1 hope that it will 
be possible for the Railway Board to maintain them. At the same time. 
I trust that the Railway Board will not allow themselves, by any pressure 
from any source, to he diverted from their policy of building up substantial 
Reserve and Depreciation Funds to carry tHem over when times are less 
favouarble. Reductions in fares and rates arc very important, bill, they 
are not so important as the building up of the Railways of tlu* country 
on a sound and unassailable financial basis. 

I was glad to hear from my Honourable friend’s speech that llu* Rail- 
w'ay Board were keeping before them the recommendations of the Coal 
Committee with regard to a further rebate on export coal, and, subject io 
what I have said with regard to Depreciation and Reserves, T trust that ’t 
will be possible for the Railway Board 1o grant this assistance to the coal 
industry of India which is at the present time passing through a period of 
acute depression. It will he money well spent, because a floiirshing coni 
Industry will be a source of great profit to Iho Railways. 

With regard to capital expenditure, it is gratifying to notice the pro- 
vision made for the remodelling of marshalling yards and the improvement 
of workshops. It is difficult to overestimate the importance of these two 
items In the building up of an efficient railway service. The provision for 
strengthening bridges is of greater moment than is apparent at first sight. 
Speed is, an essential element, and one of the handicaps in this direction 
with which the Railways have to contend is the loss of time in crossing 
bridges not constructed strongly enough to can-y modoni trains and 
modern locomotives. But T welcome this announcement also, because 1* 
givfcs me an opportunity of addressing my Honourable friend on another 
subject. If he will allow me whten next he is in Calcutt.-i, I will show him 
a bridge, — I will not tell him the name of the bridge at the moment, — 
which requires not only strengthening but rebuilding. It forms one c f 
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the most serious traffic problems of Calcutta, and the assistance of Gov- 
ernment in the matter is urgently required. Attempts have previously 
been made to enlist the sympathy of my Honourable friend in this sub- 
ject, but 1 am sorry to say tljat these attempts have not been successful.- 
But I propose to adopt the tactics of my Honourable friend Mr. Sethna 
and the Honourable Mr. Ramadas Pantulu and keep hammering away 
nay Honourable friend on this subject, in the hope that some day he will 
yield to my importunity. 

Anf)ther problem of great importance to the city to which I belong is 
the Cjileiillii (dectrification scheme. 1 trust that the report of the engi- 
ne(;rs lo which my Honourable friend has referi’cd, will be' expedited as 
the qiuistion of providing suburban accommodation for the city workers of 
Calcutta is becoming a very urgent and acute one, and nothing much can 
be really done until some definite scheme is adopted for transportation 
between the city and its suburbs. 

1 would repeat that the country has reason to be well satisfied with 
the position of the Railways, and what is disclosed in the budget state- 
ment confirms the feeling which the community I represent have alwavs 
had, that, iu the lumds of the Commerce Department and of the Railway 
Hoanl, the Railways of India are carefully and wisely administered in the 
host interests of tlie country. There is, of course, in the case of State- 
managed Rliilways always the danger of interfeircnce by the Legislature 
with the management. There is alw^ays the danger that in the making 
of appointments, in entering into contract, and in other matters, efficiency 
will be subordinated to political considerations. I trust that this country 
and in particular, this Council, will not countenance any such interference 
for it would mean tho beginning of the end of the prosperily of the 
Railways. 

'ruE Honouuablk Mr. MANMOHANDAS RAMJI VORA (Bombay: 
Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, I join my Honourable friend tho previous 
speaker in complaining that the time given t(_) Members to study this 
Budget was too short, and I hope Government will see their way lo give 
sufficient time to Members to consider this important ]^udget. 

With regard to the prosperous Budget that is presented to us, w^e find 
that after providing for interest on capital and other expenditure, there 
remains a large surplus to be divided between central revenues and build- 
ing up Reserves for the Railways. I welcome the apportionment of such 
huge sums from the profits. But one has got to remember that when 
tho State undertakes to work any institution on commercial lines, the 
question of making more profits should be only a secondary consideration. 
T do not say that it should be worked at a loss, but the aim should be to 
have reasonable balances to cope with future requirements and contingen- 
cies and cover the cost of the concern, and then, whatever surplus may 
be left over should go towards the reduction of rates and fares. That 
should be the main object to be kept in view, and I hope duo attention^ 
will in future be paid to that point. 

Further, Sir, I see that there is great diversity between the recom- 
mendation of the Acworth Committee with regard to the appointment 
of a Rates Tribunal and the recent appointment of an Advisory Com- 
mittee. Instead of the object recommended by the Acworth Committee 
being carried into effect, we see that an announcement has been made 
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that there is going to be an Advisory Committee. I want to draw the 
attention of Honourable Members to the fact that there is a great deal 
of difference between an Advisory Committee and a tribunal. A tribuncil 
possesses certain powers, whereas an Advisory Committee can only advise, 
and the advice may be accepted or not. The authorities may take the 
advice into consideration or may reject it, whereas the action of a tribunal 
will have a certain effect. That is the difference between the two. 1 
hope, if it is not too late even now, that this question will be considered. 

Sir, during the limited time at my disposal, I am at a loss to under- 
stand why the working coat of the Great Indian Peninsula Eailway which 
is now managed by Go^^rnment, amounts to 69 per cent., whereas in 
Company-run lines it is less, e.jr/,., in the Madras and Southern Mahratta 
Railway it is 60‘4 per cent, and in the case of the Bombay, Baroda and 
Central India Railway I think it is somewhere about 62 per cent. When 
the State works the Railways or any other commercial institution, there 
is always the danger of the expenses rising, and I hope that in future due 
attention will be paid to keep down the expenses and prove that the 
Government also can successfully run its undertakings on the same line^ 
as the companies. 

With these remarks I think that, on tlu^ whole, the separation of the 
Railway Budget from the General Budget has done very well. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala HAM SAHAN DAS (Punjab: Non- 
Muhammadan) : Sir, 1 eongraiuhite the Honourable Sir Charles Innes, Sir 
Clement Hindley and tin* other officers concerned on the sound finan- 
cial position the Railway Administration has attained in recent years. 
After meeting the working expenses and the interest charges, the Railwas 
Administration hopes to contribute to the general revenue of India a sum 
of 18-11 crores in the 3 years 1924-25 to 1926-27. In addition to this, we 
arc told that the Railway Administration will build up a reserve of 12-53 
crores during those 3 years. We now find that the Railway Administra- 
t-ion includes in its working exp(*nses something towards depre- 
ciation. It has now built up a Depreciation Fund out of which it can in 
future meets its expenditure on replacements and renewals. Even in this 
Depreciation Fund we are told there is now a surplus balance of 6-71 crores. 
All this shows that the financial position nf our Indian Railways is iiow 
sufficiently strong. 

The separation of the Railway Budget from the general levenue has 
guaranteed to the Indian Exchequer a certainty in revenues. The Secre- 
tary of State for India could therefore afford to give larger financial powers 
to "the Railway Administration. It can now sanction works within much 
larger limits. 1 congratulate il on the grant of this larger autonomy. I 
welcome the attachment of a Forest Officer to the Railway Board for the 
purpose of advising it in the purchase of timber. The Railways oughi3 to 
place their ^orders for stores with Indian firms to the full capacity of their 
output. Bub I would suggest in placing orders with firms in for(‘ign 
countries, that tenders should be culled for in rupees. If the tenders are 
called for in rupees, we can avoid a good deal of unnecesB.arv expenditure 
duo to uncertainty in exchange. It would be better if the Goveriimoiit 
prepare annually a statement showing the value of stores purchased in 
India and stores purchased in foreign countrii-s. Siicli a statement should 
be presented to lioth Houses of the Indian Legislature along with the budget 
papers. 
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I congratulate the Government on the improvements and bettehnents 
on the Hail ways. I would like the Government to provide quarters for 
their subordinate traffic staff in big towns as such staff cannot afford to pay 
the high rentals that now prevail. Bungalows for officers and quarters for 
senior subordinate staff have been provided but nothing much has so far 
been done for the junior subordinate staff in big towns. 

1 am sorry that th(‘ announcement of tlu^ Hates Tribunal has not been 
received well, as the Tribunal is only to advise in the matters that may be 
referred to it. 1 fully agree with what the Honourable Mr. Manmohandas 
Ramji has said in this connection. 1 hopt' the personnel of the Tribunal 
will be such as to have a majority of Indians on it and of such competent 
persons as arc in close touch with the commeret* and industry of our 
country. 

I welcome tin* reduclicnis announced in Ihird class and higher class 
fares, but the public expects a further reduction in third class fares. Be- 
fore the War there used to be special reduced rates of freight between cer- 
tain stations where other means of transport, stood in competition. Such 
rates were withdrawn aftt*r the War with the result that the HaiUvay is 
losing the traffie in such east's. They lose revenue and the province is 
burdened on account of the extra traffic that is thrown on tlu' metalled 
i*oads, which makes them to wear out abnormally. 

It is a matter of pleasiirt' to find a good start having Ix'en made in the 
construction of new railway lines. New railways lu*lp a great deal in the 
development of thi‘ eountry and the eonstrnction of say 1,()(K) miles a 
year as announet'd by tht* diief Commissioner will bt' vt'rv mueh appre- 
ciated by the people being a booti to the country. His Excellency Sir 
Malcolm Hailey, who is very rtiueh interested in the development of the 
Punjab, is to be congratulated on getting a good many lines in his province 
sanctioned for this year. 

It is gratifying to see that Government have been pleased to take fav- 
ourable action on iny Hesolutiori adopted in this House lust year on the 
reduction of coal freight and have made a reduction of 10 per cent, on 
the carriage of coal for long distances of 400 miles and over. I thank the 
Government for this but the Government should bring the rates of coal 
freight down to the pre-w’ar level. When they can afford to sacrifice, about 
40 lakhs of rupees in rebaie in freight on coal for export., can they not 
sacrifice another Hs. 15 lakhs to bring the coal freights down by another 
15 per cent. ? More rebate is not justified on export coal yet. Reduction 
of railw^ay freights on liquid fuel, petrol, mill and agricultural machinery 
and manure is very desirable. 

I find. Sir, that Indians are very meagrely represented in the Traffic 
and Mechanical Departments of State Railways. In 1921 on the North 
WT^stern Railway there w'cre 22 Indians out of 220 in the Senior Subordi- 
nate Service of the Traffic Department. In 1925 there were 27 out of 237. 
There has been an advance of only from 10 per cent, to ll-4»per cent, in 
four years. For the same period on the East Indian Railway the propor- 
tion of Indians has progressed from 17 per cent, to 35-6 per cent. In the 
Eastern Bengal Railw^ay it has increased from 9-2 per cent, to 17-5 per cent. 
H does appear that on the North Western Eailw^ay the proportion of Indians 
in the senior subordinate service is the smallest. I hope that the North 
Western Railway administration will pay greater attention to the Indiani- 
sation of the senior Subordinate. Services in the Traffic Branch. When we 
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take the senior Subordinate Service in the Mechanical Branch we find that 
on the North Western Railway there are 10 Indians out of 312, hardly 3 
per cent, on the Eastern Bengal Railway there were 9 Indians out of 142, 
that is a little more than 6 per cent. It thus appears that in the Mecha- 
nical Branch Indians are practically nowhere. I think Government ought 
to pay greater attention to the Indianisation of the Railway Services, espe- 
cially in the Mechanical and Traffic Branches. 

There is one other complaint from which the middle class Indian pas- 
sengers suffer. There are very few import;ant stations on which there are 
no waiting rooms for intermediate class passengers. 1 would draw^ the 
attention of the Government to this grievance. On big stations I would 
suggest that there ought to be separate windows in the booking offices for 
female passengers. This class of passengers at present experience great 
inconvenienct^ in purchasing tickets. Sir, there is one other point in this 
connection to which 1 wish to draw the attention of the Railway Adminis- 
tration. On the roadside stations the supply of water is very inadequate. 
Besides the pointsmen and the sweeper there is only one waterman and 
the duties assigned to that waterman are taking line clears to the engine 
driver, taking out j)arcels from the parcel w’agons, lowering the signals for 
the departure and arrival of trains and a good many other duties, and the 
result is that on these small road-side stations the w'ater supply is not 
what it ought to be. I hope that the Railw’ay Administrations will see 
their way to increase the water supply in those stations by some means 
or other. 

Another important point which I bring to the notice of Government is 
the increase' in thefts on the railway platforms on small roadside stations. 
Being a busint'ss man I travel widely and hear numerous complaints from 
passengers who have lost their Ix'longings on the platforms owing to insuffi- 
cient lighting. At night lime one single lamp wdth a very low’ candlt; power 
is burning on such stations a few minutes before the* arrival of the train. 
At some stations people from agricultural areas come there early to catch 
their night trains with the result that they have to w’ait for hours on the 
platforms and there being no light their hag and baggage are sometimes 
stolen. And these eases are now- becoming frequent and so they necessi- 
tate my drawing the attention of the railw'ay authorities to this important 
matter. 

It w’as a great pleasure to find that for the training of Indians for the 
senior Subordinate Service in the Traffic Branch a school was optuied at 
Chandausi in addition to another school which existed in Bengal. If I 
rightly understand, 10 station master.s are selected every year from the 
North Western Railway and sent to this school for training. So far as 
my information goes, 80 station masters went there and passed the exam- 
inations and some of tliem atfained very high pereentages in pass marks 
which wore in some cases over 90 per cent. It is a pity to find that out 
of these successfully 1 rained station mastei's who passed very high in the 
Chandausi School none of them has so far got any promotion. Some time 
ago in this House a Resolution on the increase in the number of Traffic 
Inspectors in the Transportation Branch of the Traffic Department was 
adopted w’ith a little amendment by the Government itself. So far as 
my information goes fbecause my question on the subject could not unfor- 
tunately elicit the information sought for) on the North Western Railway 
the number of Traffic Inspectors on the transportation side instead of 
having increased has since gone down, and in case I am wTong I hope my 
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Honourabli! friend, Sir CKiiin'iii Hindle\ will correct me. So far. as 1 un- 
derstand, there is only one permanent Traffic Inspector in tlie Trunspoi^- 
tation Branch on the North Western Bailway, and that man has been occu- 
pying that post for the last. .10 or 15 years. During the last few years 
a few station masters and chirks from offices were promoted to the rank, 
of Traffic Inspecior, Transportation. .Out of the four that were appointed', 
two have retired, one has died and the fourth was reverted. That man has* 
now been appointed to olhciaie. Is it not a pity to find that, while the- 
instructions of the llailway Board on this matter have been carried out 
by all other State Bailwa.\s, T mean the Eastern Bengal Bailway, the Oudh 
and Bohilkhand Bnihvny, now the East Indian Bail way, these instructions 
have not been carried out by tlu? North Wc»stern Bailwa\' in this respect?' 

Another point to ivliich I wish to draw" the attention of the Government 
is the question of raised |)Jatforms. Now, as tlie revenues from Bailways 
have increased we ought to have raisi'd platforms, whether pucca or simply 
of earthwork, on railway stations. At ]jresent there are a large number of 
stations on whieli tliore is no jdatfonn and the woiiu^nfolk in particular find 
groat difficulty in aligliting from or t‘ntering into the railway carriagt's. In 
the case of women who wi^v in thi* family way, there havi* been serious 
accidents due to tlu' absence of these raised platforms. 1 wish to draw 
the serious attention of the railway authorities to this inatti»r again. 

i welcome tlie iact that on fast passenger trains thi‘ Bailways have' 
provided search-lights, but 1 hear that Engine Drivers feel some trouble 
with distant signals and lioiiu* signals. When tw "0 trains are running on 
double lines, sometimes the drivers cannot very W’cll see the distant and 
home signals with the result, tliat t]ie\ got confused. 1 hope that, the Bail- 
way Administrations will soon da somelhing in the matter iii case this com- 
plaint is well-founded. 

In the programme, for ihe construction of new rolling slock 1 find that 
no provision has bei*n made for any addition to the refreshment cars for 
Indian passengers. At present. Sir, on the North Western Bailway there 
jii’o onlv two Indian refreshment cars which nm on that railway between 
Lahore and Delhi and in case one of these cars gets damage^ the people 
have to bt; witJiout it for some time. There was a case last year when 
one of the cars got damaged and it could not bo replaced for some time 
and in the time tables and other circulars issued by the Bailwiay there 
was no intimalion given to the passengers so that they might loam that 
on certain days or during certain months there w"ould be no refreshment 
cars running on the usual trains. I hope that Government will see their 
way to provide more Indian restaurant cars and also provide more Indian 
refreshment rooms. 

An(jth(*r jxiint tliat 1 wish to bring to the notice of this House is the 
question of unemployment, f ■nemployment is certainly one of^the chief 
causes of the unrest in tin* country. My jiroposal in this connection "is 
that ill tlu' ^Mechanical Branch of the Bailways, in case we can find say 
at least 50 posts for literate apprentices in the mechanical line — ^I mean 
the driving line — the jieople w ill feel very grateful. Now;, a lot of Anglo- 
Indians are n'cruited in the 50-rupee grade every year as literate firemen. 
In case that is also liberally extended to Indians on a larger scale, the 
Baihvays will be able to get a better class of recruits wdio will subsequently 
prove mucli ])etter Indian drivers ihan we liave at present. In the wwk- 
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shops before the establishment of mechanical engineering colleges in various 
provinces the Railways used to recruit literate apprentices on certain terms. 
When these mechanical colleges were founded the recruitment of these 
literate apprentices was transferred to them. I understand that it is 
through them that Railways get their apprentices. There are rumours 
that those literate apprentices who w’ero recruited some four years ago 
and who are likely to finish their courses for the fifth year term and who 
are likely to qualify soon will not be provided with any permanent posts. 
This is a matter for us to deplore. If I am wrong in this respect 1 hope 
that Sir Clement Hindley will put me right. We are thankful to Govem- 
inent. for giving these boy^s the right training, but these boys have been 
given one certain line of training which does suit a big concern like the 
Railway’s but does not suit an ordinary factory owner. The ordinary factory 
owner requires an all-round mechanic. The training which has been given 
to these young boys is only on one machine. The person who has 
joined as a turner to-day will retire as a turner 30 years hence. But if 
these fellows who have been given training only in one line, are thrown- 
out at the end of five years, I think their future will be spoilt. Therefore 
r request that aH these apprentices who qualify themselves and who have 
been given propc^r 1 raining according to tht‘, railway requirements ought to 
be given permanent places at the end of tlieir apprenticeship. 

The Honour able the PRESIDENT : 1 hope the Honourable Member 
will not take advantage of the fact that 1 have refrained from exercising 
my discretion to impose a time limit to speeclies. I would remind him 
that only one day has been allotted and that there are probably many 
‘Honourable Members who are desirous to speak and that if every speech* 
reaches the limit which the Honourable Member has already attained 
one day w’ould not suflice, nor would two days, for the general discussion. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS: I will soon 
bring my remarks to a close. One more point that" 1 want to bring to the 
notice of this House is the question of the provision of automatic couplers 
on the broad gauge railways. This sclienu*, I imagine, is to cost about 
20 crores of rupees, and I wish, Sir, that before this scheme is practically 
adopted it ought to be scrutinised by the greatest experts of the world. 
We have the sad experience of the Bombay Back Bay Reclamation Scheme 
and we do not want that another blunder should be committed for want 
(3f competent scrutiny. 

One more point. Sir, and I have finished. That is the composition of 
the Advisory Committee of the various railways which is not quite satis- 
factory so far. I wish that the composition of Railway Advisory Committees 
should be such as they may discharge their duties most efficiently and 
usefully. What I mean is that commerce and indusTry is not sufficiently 
represented. The composition therefore needs revision. 

The Honourable Colonel Nawab Sir UMAR HAYAT KHAN (Punjab : 
Nominated Non-Official) : I congratulate the Member in charge of the 
Budget but there is always room for improvement. I will only ofifer a few 
suggestions as some of my suggestions have already been brought forward 
by previous speakers. So I would not repeat them. We all know the 
troubles of the third class passengers. They pay more into the railway 
exchequer and I think we should pay more attention to their comforts, 
especially when there are certain fairs. They may be minor ones about 
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which the authorities do not know and inconvenience is caused. As to 
the intermediate class, now the Anglo-Indians and other classes claim that 
they ought to get service ^^^th Indians because they are Indians. So, I 
hope that the places which are set apart for them will in future not be 
so set apart because if they want service with us, they can easily sit 
with us also. 

There is on(^ other point which* I have been thinking of bringii^ 
forward to-day. When a compartment has already four or five reserved 
seats one has to take the permission of the guard to allow a servant. If 
all these people agree to have some one to work fpr them and if the 
servant with a third class ticket eould be allowed, it will be better in one 
way because in the Ihird class (here will be one man short. I think it 
w'ould be very useful, especialiv if there were tw'o passengers, say in the 
second or first class, and if they could both agree, they could have a 
man to look after their luggage at night. Then they could go to sleep 
Sometimes they have got fire-arms and money, etc., as we have heard the 
Honourable Rai Bahadur say ; and either one of them will have to sit up 
all night and keep a watch, or they may be allow'-ed to have a servant. 
I£ they have three or four servants travelling with them, it w'ould be very 
convenient if they could have one of them in the compartment looking 
after their luggage, etc. This is the suggestion I w'ant to put before the 
railway authorities, that wIkmi a compartment is already reserved, they 
should allow' the servants to travel in that compartment without having 
to ask the guard. The same thing should be done in the case of the first 
class passengers also. As to the compartments proceeding towards Bombay 
and Baroda, there is a doorway leading from the servants' compartment 
to the first class compartment. That is very convenient, and I do hope 
that the North Western Railway also will follow that example, and that 
because of the presence of the words “North Western", as in the case of 
the North Western Province, arrangements should not be made as if 
everything w'as pointing to the north-w’est in the way of general back- 
wardness. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur has spoken fully on the subject of the 
Tndianization of the railw’ay services. I think if graduates were allowed 
more positions, a good deal of the present agitation would grow less because 
they would get something to do. 

Finally, I want to refer to the case of my own district, Sargodha, from 
which one has to travel about three times the distance in order to get 
to any point on three sides. Of course people in the capital of a province 
ahvays raise their voice about their needs, but that does not mean that 
others have not their needs because they do not raise their voices so much. 
T hopt^ that Koinething wilFbe done to construct a new' line from Lahore 
to my j)art of the country. 

The Honourable Eao Sahib Dr. U. RAMA RAO (Madras: Xon-Muham- 
niadan) : Sir, it is indeed a matter for grarification that, consequent on the 
separation of the Railway Finance from the General Revenues and the 
introduction of better and more economical methods of running the Railw'ay 
Administrations, the railway property is how* in n sound financial position. 
Although the Tnchcape Committee put down the net return from the 
Eaihvays to the Stnte at 8?, crores per annum, the average net profit is 
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now considerably above the figure anticipated by the Committee. Apart 
from the elKciency .of the administration, it must be admitted, that this 
result is also the outcome of the vigilance of the Legislative Assembly and 
the Standing Finance Committee on Bailway s and the proper check and 
scrutiny exercised by them over the Bailway expenditure. Nevertheless, 

I consider that there is still larger scope for economy and retrenchment 
and for the prevention of leakage and w'astage and the Bailway Depart- 
ments must set to work in this direction forthwith and not rest consent 
with their past success. 

The first thing .’I would, urge, for the earnest consideration of the 
Government, is the rapid Indianization of the Bailway Services. The pro- 
gress of Indianization would undoubtedly contribute to economy. Some 
measures are said to have been taken to accelerate Indianization but 
they are halting and the result so far is disappointing. Indians in the 
Superior Engineering and Bevenue Establishment in State Bailways are 
only about 23 per cent, of the total strength. There is no reason why 
the more educated classes of Indians should not fill the superior positions 
of Engineers and Assistant Engineers and also hold superior positions in the 
Traffic and Locomotive Departments. There is no doubt that the present 
high cost of working expenses in the State Bailways in India is due to the 
highly paid European agency at the top of the administration. In fact, 
the railway officers are paid a good deal more than the civilians and they 
enjoy even greater privileges than they. Even the Lee Commission’s 
recommendations are made applicable to these raihvay officers. This costly 
machinery must, therefore, be replaced by a cheaper one at the earliest 
moment possible. One of the arguments that is usually put forward against 
Indianization is that it will lead to inefficiency. But efficiency is not the 
birthright of Europeans alone. I am not one of those who want to sacrifice 
efficiency at the altar of economy. I am sure efficient men will be forth- 
coming also from among Indians, if only you give them the necessary 
facilities for training and opportunities to serve. While Indians have dis- 
tinguished themselves as civil engineers, electrical engineers, mechanical 
engineers and so on and are holding high positions under Government as 
such, w’ill it be difficult for them to acquire the necessary knowledge 
and capacity to fill a Bailway Engineer’s place? After all. Railway officers 
are born and not made. If other nations like Japan, Germany and 
America have been able to train and turn out Railw^ay officers in no w^ay 
inferior to Englishmen, why should not India do likewise? In America, 
very groat attention is paid to railway training. In the University of 
Illinois, for instance, an elaborate course of training in railway transporta- 
tion, railway economics, and railway engineering is provided end successful 
students after three or four years’ training are given the degree of B.A. 
in Railway Economics, and B.Sc. in Railway Transportation or Railway 
Engineering. The Railways help such Universities by providing them with 
lecturers from the railway staff and by recruiting men on their staff from 
the students trained at such Universities. Why should not the Govern- 
ment of India make some such arrangement as exists in America between 
the Indian Railways they own and the Indian Universities they control? 
Even a small sum from the Railway Budget spent in this way annually 
would help a great deal in solving the problem of Indianization more 
easily. The railway schools we now have give training to railway employees 
already in service, but for those not in railway employ but wishing to be 
trained for railway service, there are no facilities at all in existence in this 
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‘Country. I hope the Government will consider this aspect of the question 
when the proposed Railway Staff College is going to be established at Dehra 
Dun. 


Now, Sir, corning to the passenger traffic on Railways, I must say that 
the existing passenger fare is abnormally high. The time has arrived when 
w^e must consider the question of reducing the railway fare and providing 
.a uniform rate for all Railways. A small beginning has no doubt been 
made in the matter of reduction of fare but the relief given is miserably 
poor and niggardly. The South Indian Railway Company, for instance, 
has made a very meagre reduction from pies'to ^ pies, i.c., -J- pie per 
mile for all distances in the third class fare. The Company might as well 
bring the fare at least to the* level of the Madras and Southern Mahratta 
Railway rate, namely, 3^ pies per mile for 1 — 100 miles and 3 pies for 
additional distances. In so far as the fare for first and second class is 
concerned, the Company has adopted the rate prevailing on the Madras and 
Southern Mahratta Railway'. There is no dearth of third class passenger 
traffic on the South Indian Railway. In fact, according to the Company's 
Budget Memorandum, third class traffic is 98-8 per cent, of the passenger 
traffic and brings in about 92 per cent, of the receipts. So, the lower the 
rate, the more the traffic, and the greater the yield. . Again, Sir, in the 
Proceedings of the Standing Finance Committee for Iliiihvays dated 20th 
January 1926, Volume II, No. 6, I find it stated that there is no Intermediate 
class on the South Indian Railway . There is, I submit. Sir, all intermediate 
(dass provided oy the Ceylon Boat mail. Quite recently, at a meeting of the 
Advisory Committee of the South Indian Railway, the question of reduc- 
tion of the intermediate class fare was also raised. In view of the conges- 
tion of passenger traffic in the third class, an intermediate class is 
absolutely necessary on that Railway, so that the middle class people 
travelling long»distanei.'H may avail themselves of it. I cannot understand 
why a total denial of even the existence of an intermediate class on the 
South Indian Railway has been made by the Government in their Proceed- 
ings. The existing rate for intermediate class is 7^ pies per mile and 
when a proposal was made to reduce the fare from 7^ pics to 6 pies per 
mile on mail trains and 4^ pies on other trains, the Agent appears to have 
expressed the opinion that interm(‘diate accommodation was provided only 
. as an experiiiumtal measure and the effect of other reductions in fares, 
namely, 2nd class, must be seen before considering this proposal. This 
is what a member (d the South Indian Uailwa> Advisory Committee 
writes in The Hindu of 10th Febriiarv, 1926: 

“ This reply reveals the attitude of the Railway admin istratioii towards providing 
intermediate class accommodation. It appears to me they want to make out a case 
that intermediate class accommodation is not popular and thus to put a stop to it. For. 
with 7i pies per mile for intermediate class in the Boat mail and 9 pies per mile for 
the second class in the Trivandrum Express trains, many would naturally prefer the 
second class in Express trains to intermediate in the Boat mail and convenient 
statistics will not then he wanting to slanv that the intermediate class is not popular.” 

This is really an unfair method for the Railway administration to pursue 
. and I would like to know in the first place whether the Government, arc 
aware of the provision of intermediate class on the South Indian Railw'ay 
and if they are aware, as they must be, how are they going to reconcile 
that statement they h^ve made in the Railway Financial Committee's 
report that thew^ is no intermediate class on the South Indian Railway? 
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If h was an experimental measure, why not say so ? How are the Honourable 
Members in this Council and the public outside, who are unacquainted 
with Madras, to know about the experiment that is being carried on and the 
^success or otherwise thereof, Avhen an authoritative document like the 
Railway Finance Committee’s Proceedings gives a. totally different version, 
and denies the very existence of an intermediate class on that Railway? 

Let mo now pass on, Sir, to the Madras Suburban traffic of the South 
Indian Railway. This question, I must point out, is correlated with the 
problem of overcrowding in Madras. A close study of the analysis of 
passenger traffic on the South Indian Railway reveals the fact that the 
Suburban traffic has increased considerably during the period 1910 — 14. But 
the present prohibitive rate for season tickets has practically given a set- 
back to the relief of congestion in Madras. It is inadvisable on the part 
of the Railway Company still to continue the war time rate and not attempt 
to reduce the fare for season tickets. A substantial reduction in the season 
ticket rates, a faster train service than at present exists and the provision 
of a better and more convenient type of rolling-stock will, I am sure, go 
to solve the housing problem in Madras half-way at least. This brings me 
on to the subject of doubling the railway lines and the Electrification of 
the Suburban trains. The first of the above schemes has, I notice, just 
been undertaken iiiicl I am glad to find that a sum of Rs. 54-50 lakhs has 
been provided in the Budget for Madras improvements. The Electrification 
{Scheme, I hope, will also be pushed through simultaneously and not be 
made to drag along for an indefinite length of lime. 

In regfird to the const ruction of new lines, I am sorry to observe that 
the long-projected line between Mangalore' and Hassan has practically been 
abandoned for the time' being. In reply to niy interpellation on the subject 
the other day in this Council, the Honourable Mr. Chadwick said that its 
financial prospects do not justify the const met ion of the line at ])resent. 
The above line was originally conceived for tapping the planting area on 
the Western front it'i* of Mysore and for linking up that inland province 
with the sea-coast and providing her with a direct communication with the 
sea-board. Thesti purposes still remain to be fulfilled or in other w^ords, 
Mysore still lacks an outlet for her produce in general and for her coffee 
in particular, nine-tenths of whicli always finds its way to Mangalore in 
spite of the defective means of transport now available. Not a little traffic 
now' passes between the tw'o places and a ruihvay is bound to stimulate 
it contributing to the advantages of both the countries concerned. Till 
recently, the Assam Bengal Railway was being worked at a loss. That 
Railway’s Budget jMemoraiidum says: 

“ In 1925-26, foi- the first time in its history, tlie Assam-Bengal Railway share- 
' liolders, were under tlie terms of working (‘mitract entitled to surpliis profits.” 

Why was this Railw'ay opened then and why is this Railway maintained 
still, though w'orking at a loss all along? Is it not in the interests of the 
European planters of Assam? My owti district of Soutli Kanara is very 
poor in ihilway communications. AH railway communications end with 
Mangalore. The interior still remains unexplored and unserved. A Tine 
from Mangalore to Goa is sadly wanted. If one wants to go to Bombay, 
he must go by steamer from Mangalore or via Bangalore and Poona taking 
n very circuitous route. Steamer service, especially in rough weather and 
rainy season is seldom availed of. I hope the Government will see their 
way to give us some relief in the matter of Railw^ays in the near future. 
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The comforts of the travelling public are not properly attended to in 
most of the Kailway Administrations, bo far as the upper classes are 
concerned all is well with them. With regard to third class passengers, 
it is really a monstrous and at the same time pitiable sight to see them 
penned in like cattle in every compartment, even to the point of chok- 
ing. It is really cruel to admit more passengers than accommodation 
would permit. It may pertinently be asked: “ Why do they rush in like 
that The answer is “ When is the next train to go? Is it not 
after another twelve hours that the next train leaves? " The fact of the 
matter is that Kailway Administrations are unwilling to run more trains 
partly from a sense of false economy and partly from want of rolling 
stock. Again, no arrangement has been made for supply of meals to 
Indian passengers in long-distance trains. There ought to be an Indian 
restaurant car, as there is a European restaurant car, attached to those 
trains. The Indian buffet will not do, -as it provides only refreshments. 
At some junction stations, meals can be had but it is impossible for one 
to take his meals within the short time the train stops. Further, there 
appears to be no kind of sanitary check or control exercised over those 
places. There is no separate sanitary staff in any of the Railways. There 
are petty vendors of edibles, fruits, etc., in every station who are all 
licensed by the Company. I would like to know for what the license is 
issued. Js it issued merely for them to enter the railway premises and 
sell any stuff they like? How much is being collected from these people 
and how is the amount utilized? Why should not the Railway Aflminis- 
trations set apart this sum for the maintenance of a sanitary staff to 
enforce sanitary conditions on these licensed vendors. Tlu‘se vendors wit It 
their unclean habits, with their old foodstuffs, rotten fruit exposed for 
sale and subjected to the ravages of heas and flics must really be revolting 
to the sanitary conscience of the passengers and must be endangering their 
health considerably. The waiting rooms or third class wailing sheds as 
they are called, are {o(^ small to accommodate all the passengers. The 
retiVing rooms for upper class passengers at junction stations are meant 
only for Europeans and are available to the Indians only in their absence. 
There is racial discrimination even here. The Railway Administrations 
must first look to the comfoi-ts and conveniences of passengers before 
they begin to count their profits. T appeal to the Honourable. Member 
for Railways to insist on Railway Administrations not to overlook this 
important duty they owe to the passengers. 

Lastly, Sir, I come to the question of the health of the railway staffs 
themselves. Medical relief on Railways is in my opinion very inadequate. 
Out of about 39 Railways, there are only about 10 Railways who have 
got some sort of medical establishment of their own. The superior staff 
.of medical officers are in all about 70, which is verv insufficient to ad- 
minister to the needs of a vast railway population. I am glad the Gov- 
ernment have recognized their inaction if not negligence in the matter for 
so long a time and are anxious to make amends. T do appreciate the 
sentim^ents expressed in the speech of the Honourable Sir Clement Hindley 
delivered the other day, which runs as follows: 

“ In the direction of improvement in health and surroundings, there is much to 
be done and during last year we have had a senior administrative medical officer on 
special duty to study the problem on the North Western Railway. The object of 
his investigation has been to devise a better organization for medical treatment of 
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fthe staff on that Railway and for dealing with public health problems in Railway 
:settlements. We have his report novv under consideration and I hope^ in the course 
•of next year we shall be able to bring about the desired improvement, for, we are 
satisfied that improvement is necessary. The officer referred to has visited practically 
every Railway in India and has made a careful study of the medical arrangements on 
■each of them. His work has assisted in making it clear that a great deal has yet 
to be done in studying the incidence of sickness and disease amongst Railway employees 
and apart from the obvious obligation to give these men adequate opportunities of 
.treatment, the subject has its commercial aspect in the loss of working time which 
at present prevent! ble disease entails.*' 

These are weighty words indeed and I trust Government will translate 
■hhciii into action and thus ensure the health and well-being of their em- 
ployees ere long. 

The Honourable Sir AETHUR FROOM (Bombay Chamber of Com- 
merce) : Sir, as a preface to a few remarks I wish to make on the Railway 
Budget, I congratulate the Honourable the Commerce Member, and through 
him the Chief Commissioner for Railways and his staff, for the very 
admirable way in which the Budget has been drawn up and the form in 
which it has been presented to this Council. In perusing the figures given 
in the Budget and more especially the references to them in the speeches 
of the Honourable the Commerce Member in another House and, in this 
House, of the Honourable the Chief Commissioner for Railways — to give 
him the full honour to which he is entitled by reason of his recent nomina- 
tion to this Council an honour lately attached but not yet obliterated — I 
clearly recognise a certain finger in the pie. The finger is that of my old 
friend Mr. Sim whose appointment to the Railway Board was the Central 
Board of Revenues' loss but the Railway Board’s gain. 

The final results of the financial year 1924-25 were extremely gratifying 
and must have induced a pleasing glow in the stalwart frames of the Hon- 
ourable the Finance Member and of our friend here the Finance Secretary. 

The revised budget estimates for 1925-26 are perhaps not quite so com- 
forting, but I sincerely congratulate the Railway Department, and all those 
concerned with it, in that the difference between the revised estimated 
balance and the estimated balance submitted to us about a year ago shows 
a falling away of only 35 lakhs and that^ during a year of what we all know 
to be one pf much trade depression. That the Finance Member is likely 
to receive from Railways only 16 lakhs less than he was led to expect Re 
would receive should not elicit even the smallest of growls from him, 
knowing, as he does the extreme dull days of trade through which we have 
been passing for many months will affect adversely the excess balance 
over 3 crores of which the General Revenues receive one-third. Some of 
us, if not all of us, in this Council can appreciate keenly the difficult times 
which the Railways in India have gone through and are going through in 
the current financial year. While perusing the figures given on the revised 
estimates for the current year 1925-26, I cannot find for how many months 
or up to what date actual figures are forthcoming; I trust that the revised 
estimated earnings for those months of the year for which actual figures 
cannot be yet obtained are on a sufficiently conservative basis. 

The budget estimates for 1926-27 are extremely interesting, and this 
CouncU is of course aware that to a large extent they must necessarily be 
speculative. I am an optimist by nature and I admire the optimism of 
the Chief Coramissioner in describing the present conditions as favourable 
and ip anticipating n favourable monsoon, and I sincerely l^pe his optimism 
twill be justifi-ed.. 

H 
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Turning to the Capital Budget of 1925-26, I am sorry to see that thfr 
net grant of some 23 crores for the current year is not likely to be spent 
but will fall short by some 3^ crores and 1 trust that the old bogey of 
programme revenue is not responsible in any way for this. To my mind 
it is most essential that there should be no slackening in the work of the 
improvement of the permanent ways, of the reconstruction .and — where 
necessary — the strengthening of bridges, of providing up to date and 
economical locomotives and rolling stock, in short in the whole work of 
bringing our Railways up to the highest state of efficiency possible. By 
this means, only, can we look for further improvement in handling passenger 
traffic of all classes with comfort, safety and expedition and in dealing 
with the transport of goods rapidly and promptly in order to avoid conges- 
tion, which in past years has been a serious drawback to the trade of this* 
country. 

The electrification of the Railways in .and about the large railway 
centres and termini is a matter of great importance; Bombay, as pointed 
out by the Honourable the Commerce Member and the Chief Commissioner, 
is showing the way and, there not only has the Harbour Branch of the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway been open for some time with an electric 
service but one of the suburban lines of that Railway is also running 
trains whose motive power is electricity. We are anxious to go forward 
as quickly as we can with this in Bombay and I hope that other provinces 
will follow our examine. 

Not least among the pleasing features of this Budget is the reduction 
of (passenger fares and also the proposed reduction of the long distance 
freight on coal. This question of a reduction in existing coal freights 
was debated in this House last September on a Resolution, brought for- 
ward by my friend, the Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala Ram Saran Das, 
which was passed without a division. And here may I digress for one 
moment. In his speech introducing the Railway Budget in another place the 
Honourable the Commerce Member expressed his thanks to the Standing 
Finance Committee for Railways, composed almost entirely of non-official 
Members of the Legislature, for the great assistance accorded by that body 
in framing the Budget. In fact he pointed out that the Budget was one 
recommended to the Legislature by a number of its elected representatives ; 
and yet recently in this (House wc heard speeches to the effect that no 
progress was possible under the present constitution. In this House we 
have passed many recommendations the values of which have been acknow- 
ledged by Government and which have been acted upon. What about 
Agriculture to examine which a Royal Commission has been appointed, 
what about the Skeen Committee of which an Honourable Member, un- 
fortunately not '.present is a Member. Our advice has frequently been 
sought by Government. And now Government has acted upon our Reso- 
lution in favour of a reduction in the long distance freight on coal, although, 

I would remind you, no doubt for their own very good reasons, the Resolu- 
tion was not received with open arms by the Railway Department. And 
yet there are some who say we make no progress and can achieve nothing 
under the present constitution. 

. l istened with interest the other day to the Chief Commissioner’s state- 
ment of open line works directed towards a more efficient handling of 
.existing traffic and to meet and foster a natural expansion of traffic. 1 
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have always held the opinion and have expressed it on more than one 
occasion that the solution of a congestion in passenger and goods traffic 
does not lie in supplying your railways with more rolling stock to the extent 
of choking them but in improved facilities for the rapid and effective hand* 
ling and moving of the existing stock which at the same time should be 
brought up to date. I am glad to see that the Kailway Board continues 
to give close attention to this important matter. , I notice that a consider- 
able sum is to be apent on the remodelling of Victoria Terminus at Bombay^ 
which I know to be necessary to meet growing traffic requirements. May I 
ask my friend opposite if any decision has yet been arrived at as to where 
the terminus of the long distance traffic of the Bombay, Baroda and Central 
India Bailway, is to be located when Colab a station is closed? 

Honourable Members of this House arc no doubt aware that Viscount 
Inchcape has recently paid a brief visit to India — a holiday trip and not a 
business or political one as has been suggested in some quarters — and I 
feel sure that had ho been able to extend his holidays he would have been 
the first to congratulate the Eailway Department on the achievements 
attained during the three years since the hardworking Inchcape Committee 
made its report. It is exceedingly gratifying to le\arn from the Honourable 
the Commerce Member's speech in the other House that the results of the 
past throe years’ workings of our Bailways have exceeded the figures which 
tile Inchcape Committee suggested should be aimed at. 

Sir, I do not wish to take up more than rny fair sliare of the time allotted 
to Honoiii’ablo Members for the discussion of the Eailway Budget. At 
the beginning of my remarks I congratulated the Eailway Board on the 
way in whicdi the Eailway Budget has been presented. I have however 
one suggestion to make, whicli is that this small w^hito booklet described 
in the Note as the "Budget Proper" should be printed in a larger form 
say of the size of the 'pink books of the estimates. The printed figures in 
the w'hitc booklet are exceedingly small and bearing in mind that wo have 
been described as a body of elderly statesmen it can be readily imagined 
that the sight of some of us is not as keen as that of our younger brothers 
and it is a difficult matter to peruse figures ivhich almost necessitate a 
magnifying glass to read them. 

In his speech the Honourable Sir Charles Innes said that this is the 
last Eailw’ay Budget w'hich he will defend in the Legislature. This I feel 
sure all of us regret exceedingly. I wish he had been able to be present 
here this morning, but I have heard on very good authority, first-hand 
authority, that the regret w^e feel in not seeing him hero is more than 
shared by the Honourable Member himself. Se had been called away 
to attend some other meeting which he told me he could not possibly get 
out of. The Legislature will miss him keenly when he goes, but i will 
not say more about this now as he has not gone yet. I do not think he 
will find much difficulty in defending — I use the Honourable Member’s 
own words — the Eailway Budget before us. The present financial year 
has been and is still one of very considerable trade depression; we hone 
for brighter conditions in 1920-27, and under the circumstances I feel that, 
aliihough there may be criticisms the Honourable the Commerce Member, 
the Chief Commissioner for Kailways, and the whole of the Eailway 
Department cannot be fairly attacked on their Budget generally^ but on 
the contrary that they will receive very many congratulations on the results 
achieved. 

B 2 
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The/ HoNouiiABLE Siit BIJAY CHAND MAHTAB,; Mauarajaduiraja 
Bahadur of !Buhdwan (Bengal : Nominated Non-Official) : Sir, I shall detain 
this House for a very few minutes. In an academic discussion of this 
kind one gets an opportunity of conveying to the Government various 
aspects pf railway administration in India. I ^hall how^ever confine 
myself to two or three small matters which relate mainly to the province 
to which 1 belong. First of all, 1 should like to ask the Honourable the 
Chief Commissioner for Kailways whether the provision to be found m 
page 16 of the Eastern Jiongal Railway Budget for the conversion into 
broad gauge from Parbatipore to Siliguri means that he will complete the 
conversion into broad gauge from Sealdah to Siliguri by the end of the 
year for which the Budget has been presented. 

Now I shall just bring to his notice two matte.rs which I think call 
for attention. As we all know, motor traffic is very much on the increase 
in the mofussil and only a short while ago, in fact just before I unfortu- 
nately got ill, 1 had to go up from Calcutta into the interior and coming 
to one level crossing at night — it was only about 8 o’clock in the evening — 
and the level crossing near a wayside station, one was told that the orders 
were that after the last passenger train liad passed that that particular 
level crossing was not to be opened. Of course I being the landlord of the 
whole of that area I had no difficulty in getting the man to open the 
crossing for me, although pc^rhaps under the Railways Act I might have 
boon run in. But I do think that in view of the increasing motor traffic 
better firrangements arc necessary, and that this plea that after the last 
train has passed that particular level crossing is noti to be opened to motor 
traffic until the nvxt morning is a bit thick. 

I welcome the provisions in the Railway Budget for the improvements 
of the marshalling yards and workshops in largo railway stations; but I 
may remind Sir Clement Hindlcy when he was not an official of Govern- 
ment, when he was the Chief official of a railway now officialised, that in 
recent years the railway stations that have been constructed by the East 
Indian Railway liavc paid more attention to goods traffic than to the con- 
venience of the passengers, and I can poiht out to him dozens of railway 
stations in Bengal proper where although there is a cover over the heads 
of the passengers and although the area covered is by no means small, 
in the monsoon it gives little, in fact no protection from rain, and I there- 
fore wish to draw the attention of the Honourable the Chief Commissioner 
that in future development of the railway programme more attention 
should bo paid to a better style of railway stations, especially on the East 
Indian Railway. When I recollect the old railway station with pillars that 
used to bo at Burdwan, very like some of the railway stations upcountry, 
and when I compare that with the one that now exists there I must say 
it is a sad difference because even a big railway station like that of 
Burdwan gives little or no protection from rain to passengers waiting on 
the (platform, and it is a matter to which I should like to draw t|ie atten- 
tion of the Government 

These are all the observations I have to make on the Bailway Budget. 

The Honourable Mr. P. C. DESIKA CHARI (Burma; General): Sir, 

I have been reading the proceedings of the meetings of the Standing 
Finance Committee for Railways. We had not enough time to go thoroughly 
into the facts and figures which are given. Haylpg reg^ to oases like 
n^e I mean the new members who aye aot faffiOiMr mth the leols wtf 
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figures, more time for preparation should have been given with a view to 
find how the facts and figures stood with reference to the Burma Railways 
I casually went through the pages and strange to say I came across at- 
pages 69 and 70 of the proceedings of the Finance Committee for Railways- 
some figures which go to show that there is a concession for passengers 
travelling beyond 300 miles. But what do I actually find? That the so- 
called concessions were no concessions at all because neither the Southern 
Shan State Railway nor the Myohaung Lashio Branch extend to anything 
like 300 miles. One is only 85 miles and the other about 173 miles. I 
tried to find out whether this concession is extended to people who travel 
along other lines and then proceed along these hill lines, but as a matter 
of fact on working it out 1 found there were no concessions at all even in' 
the case of persons who travel more than 300 miles. I wish to point out 
this fact because if one comes across figures like these which have no mean- 
ing, and statements of concessions which are really no concessions at all, 
one would have to fp through the budget statements with a certain amount 
of scrutiny as regards the other figures which are laid before us. It is a 
misnomer to say that a concession exists as regards these two lines. The 
concession can never exist because they do not extend to anything like 
300 miles. I wanted, before going any further, to deal with that aspect 
of the figures because we have not had time thoroughly to scrutinise the 
figures. Wo have to take the figures as they are without a critical study, 
and find out if the conclusions arrived at by the member who is responsible 
for the administration of the Railways have been correct. From a cursory 
glance at the figures 1 find that, w’hen separating railway finance from 
general finance, the separation was effected at a time when it was expected 
to give a good advantage to railway finance, and in consequence a condition 
of things exists now which is a matter for congratulation. As it is w© 
have got about two crores of rupees in excess of the estimated amounts 
available in the first three years after separation to the Reserve Fund, 
and in the Depreciation Fund we have got plenty and there is no need to 
be anxious about the Reserve Fund being drawn upon to advance money 
to the Depreciation Fund, at least in the near future. I wish to point out 
that there is a large amount available out of the Reserve Fund for one of 
the purposes for which that Reserve Fund is intended, that is for the pur- 
pose of the reduction of rates of fares and freights. We find also a sum 
of Rs. 123 lakhs and another sum of 40 lakhs set apart for the reduction of 
fares. All these figures put together give me an impression that the rail- 
way administration has been niggardly in making concessions for the poorest 
classes of people who contribute a very large share, nearly 50 per cent, to 
the revenues of the Railways. The first relief that ought to be given out 
of the amount available for such a purpose should be to the people who 
stapd most in need of it and to the people who contribute the largest 
share of it. Concessions are sought to be granted only to passengers travel- 
ling beyond 300 miles, and the concession also is very small because it 
applies mostly to passengers travelling by mail trains. Most of the poorer 
class of people who travel under 50 miles, that is the average Indian, have 
necessarily to go by the ordinary trains and not the mail trains. Mail 
trains do not stop at ordinary stations. Generally ^he run on the mail 
trains, from one stop to another is on the average over 50 miles. It may be 
a little more or a little less, but it is generally more than 50 miles, so the 
concession which is intended to be given to people travelling by mail trains 
is not really a concession for the class of people who have the first 
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preference in claiming relief, that is the mass of the Indian population who 
contribute the largest share of the revenue. As regards the concessions 
proposed to be granted to first and second class passengers, that is merely 
a business proposition. It is expected that it is likely to bring in revenue^ 
not now, but in the near future to cover up any deficiencies that may arise 
by the grant of those concessions, so that need not be taken into account 
in the matter of granting relief to the ordinary third class passenger in 
ordinary trains. I want to make it clear that the relief, if any, is to be 
given in the largest measure to the masses of the population who travel by 
the ordinary trains. It does not matter if the mail train fare is kept as 
it is, but the whole of the amount set apart for the relief of third class 
passengers dlight to go to the ordinary third class passengers because it 
would give relief to the largest number of people. That is as regards the 
fares. As regards the reduction in freight, I find some relief is sought to 
be given to the coal industry in the transport of coal. It is a very good 
thing in itself because that would, to some extent, help the pioneer 
industries in this country in getting the coal which is necessary for 
industrial and manufacturing purposes. But it is also a relief intended to 
be given to the rich man. I would suggest that the first consideration of 
the railway administration ought to be to give relief to the poorest people, 
and having regard to this principle, it is better if the amount set apart for 
this purpose is allotted for the grant of some sort of relief in the transport 
of rice and other food-stufTs of ordinary consumption which are wanted 
by the generality of people, by the mass of the population. 

• 

Then as regards the purchase of stores, I find my Honourable friend from 
Calcutta has been referring to the tendency on the part of the Legislature 
to interfere with the Kailway Administration and to make it less efficient, 
and he warned the House against interfering with the administration on 
purely political considerations. I am not going into this question of the 
purchase of stores from the purely political standpoint. The matter has 
been dealt with by a Committee as early as 1919, the Stores Committee, 
and the recommendations of that Committee have been accepted. I only 
ask til at it may not be made to appear by the working of the recommenda- 
tions of that Committee that the Railway Administration want to make a 
point out of some small loopholes that may be available. It is quite possi- 
ble to defend any position, but I would say that it is necessary to lead the 
people into confidence when the recommendations are carried into effect. 
I refer to this because there is a general impression that there is a tendency 
to prefer to go outside India or to give contracts to Europeans in 
preference to Indians and to purchase outside India goods which are avail- 
able in India itself. In this connection I would crave the leave of this 
House to read a copy of a telegram which was sent to the Railway Board 
bv the Burma Indian Chamber of Commerce as regards the tender for 
220,000 jarrah wood sleepers bv the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, which 
was published in the Indian Trade Journal of the 4th instant. This Js 
what they say : ^ 

■ ** Committee Burma Indian Chamber of Commerce strongly protest against practice 
of inviting tenders for fd^'eign sleepers although teakwood and jiinglewood for railway 
sleepers available in abundance in India and Burma. The Committee consider such 
practice in absolute contravention of nrcepted policy of Government regarding purchase 
of stores for public services specially. As railway concerned is now under State 
management they respectfully urge . Railway Board to take immediate steps to undo* 
injustice done in this instance to country's interests concerned." 
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J read this out not because this particular incident is very important. It 
is only important for this purpose that it serves to create an impression in 
the people that the Eailway Administration tries its best to get out of the 
recommendations of the Committee as much as possible on some ground or 
■other. It is necessary that there should be no room for this suspicion — 
.well I would not call it so much suspigion as a critical attitude on the part 
.of the population of India with regard to its administration caused by 
incidents like these — it is necessary that there should be no scope giyen for 
such criticism in future. 

Then coming to the question of railway construction I find a statement 
made that there is not much scope for development in the Madras and 
■Southern Mahratta Eailway. I come from the North Arcot district 
which is served mostly by this Eailway. There we find there are 
large tracts of country where there is no difficulty of introducing railway 
communications, where people find that they have to go long distances, 
something like 50 or 60 miles, before they come to a railway station. The 
Honourable the Leader of the House who comes from the same district 
will bear testimony to that; and I hope this representation of mine will be 
taken into consideration to find out whether there is scope for development 
in the matter of the construction of feeder lines in the area served by the 
Madras and Southern Mahratta Eailway. 

And then as regards new construction I find there is a tendency to take 
.railway lines, so far as Burma is concerned, along regions which are more 
•or less uninhabited. That is specially so in the case of the railway line 
which has been taken to the Siamese frontier. It is a thickly wooded 
■country wher® there are liardly any human habitations. 1 do not see why 
:after spending a good deal of money in surveying the Indo-Burma frontier, 
the scheme of an Indo-Burma connection has not been taken into serious 
consideration yet. I find in the printed speech of the Eailway member 
some pious hope is held out that in the far distant future, I take it, there 
may be a chance of connecting India and Burma, and the lines, some of 
which are now proposed to be constructed, may lead to that consumma- 
‘tion. 

I also find that in the case of the lines served by the Assam Bengal 
Tlailway the geographical position makes the railway unremunerative. L 
would suggest that if that Eailway is so extended and I believe it will not 
Involve a cost wdiich is out of all proportion to tlie remuneration which is 
expected, it may be better to take tliat line and make it reach the line 
which is being constructed by the Burma Eailways, so that both the 
Assam-Bengal Eailway and the Burma Eailways in that region may be 
’.remunerative. 

I hope the Eailway Administration will take these things into consider- 
ation from the Indian point of view more specially as there is no Indian ele- 
ment at the top of the Administration. Efforts are being made from time 
to time to bring to the notice of the authorities that it is necessary to have 
some Indian as a member of the Eailway Board. No doubt in the case of 
iihe Eailway Board it was thought that an expert having knowledge of rail- 
way administration ought to be appointed, and as an Indian with such 
qualifications is not available an' Indian has not been appointed. No use- 
lul purpose will be served in suggesting that the Financial Commissioner 
of Eailways muslt Ixe an Indian because it is not a practical proposition now 
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as it stands. It may be when further developments occur it will be taken, 
into consideration because it cannot be said that for the post of Financial 
Commissioner an Indian with suitable qualifications is not available. In 
this connection I may also refer to the Bates Advisory Committee. It was 
thought that the absence of the Indian element from the Bailway Board 
and the difficulty of finding an Indian for appointment to the post of 
Financial Commissioner would be somewhat compensated by the appoint- 
ment of a Statutory tribunal which would be in a position to deal with the 
rates in a satisfactory manner. Now as it is we have got an Advisory 
Committee and I hope and trust the scope and object of that Committee 
will not be narrowed and that it may be possible for individuals and private- 
organisations to bring before the Bates Tribunal questions they may want 
to refer to tlie Tribunal, and I hope it will not be the sole province of the 
Government or of tlie Bailway companies to refer all matters which will 
have to bo decided by the Bates Advisory Committee. I hope this Bates 
Advisory Committee, tliough it does not go far to satisfy the demands of the 
people, will at least be enabled to widen the scope of its duties and take* 
into consideration references made to it by individuals and private organisa- 
tions in matters in which it is expected to discharge its functions. 

The Honourable Mr. K. C. BOY (Bengal : Nominated Non-Official) : 
Sir, when I came this morning I had no intention of taking part in this, 
debate because the Bailway Budget is an intensely financial and the sub- 
ject matter of Sir Clement Hindley's speech a highly technical one. But,, 
Sir, statements have been made in this House on which I think it is my 
duty to give my own views. The Honourable Mr. Bell who iff absent from 
the House at this minute complained of the shortness of notice. I do not 
share his views. In fact. Sir, more than 24 hours is an adequate notice for 
any Member of this House. But the biggest drawback from which we 
suffer. Sir, is the non-representation of this House on the Bailway Standing 
Finance Committee of which the Honourable Mr. Sim is the Chairman and 
the mouthpiece. He must be a bold man, Sir, if he has taken that Stand- 
ing Committee into his full confidence and has given them in advance the 
ways and means programme of the Budget. This is not in consonance 
with the constitutional practice in any legislative House, not even in the 
British House of Commons. If he has done so he is a bold man. 

Then, Sir, I come to the speech of my Honourable friend Mr. Man- 
mohandas Bamji. Mr. Bamji is not satisfied with the Rates Advisory 
Committee ; but, Sir, the practice of condemning an institution in advance is 
a bad practice. It is done mainly in the other House and not in this House. 
I would ask the Honourable Member to give the Advisory Committee a 
chance, to give my friend SirNarasimha Sarma a chance. He is a man of 
great integrity, honesty of purpose and of great foresight and statesman- 
ship. f 

The Honourable Mr. MANMOHANDAS BAMJI VOBA: I never 
questioned his personal qualifications. 

The Honourable Mr. K. C. ROY* I did not mean that for one moment 
either. Then, Sir, I come to the speech of my Mend the Honourable Lala 
Bam Saran Das. Although he tired the House there was a good deal of 
substance in his speech. But when he wants me to believe that roadside 
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stations should be manned like the Delhi station I respectfully differ from 
him. In fact when I visit a railway station I try to compare my impressions 
of an English railway station. Here you find troops of men^ station 
masters, assistant station masters, yard masters — I do not know 
who else— legions of them infesting all the stations. I would ask my 
Honourable friend to remember that in an English station all the work is 
done by one or two porters, one or two station masters and a few people 
like that and sometimes a railway station is run by a woman. Unless wo 
can strive for English efficiency we shall never be successful in our business 
concerns, and I deprecate in the strongest terms the way in wliich the 
menial staff is sought to be increased in all stations on the Indian Railways. 

Then, Sir, reference has been made by my iHonourable friends, Rai 
Bahadur Lala Ram Saran Das, Dr. Rama Rao and Mr. Chari to the ques- 
tion of Indianisation. This is a very old swan song of this House. It 
began in 1910, and it took a definite shape in 1911 when there was a 
heated debate between Mr. Gokhale on the one Hand and Sir Trevedryir 
Wynne on the other ; and in order to mark his displeasure Mr. Gokhale 
divided the House. The division was lost to him, and the minority in- 
cluded my friend the Maharaja of Burdwan who is now present here 
to-day. What has happened since then? Very little progress has been 
made with Indifinisation. To-day we have not got a single man occupy- 
ing a responsible position on the Railway Board purely on the railway 
side : I am not speaking of the audit or finance side at all. Then, Sir, 
we had the Railway Conference Association in Simla. Did wc have a 
single Indian on it? No. I do not blame anybody for what has happened 
in the past. I think the country is indebted to the Honourable Sir 
Charles Innes and the Honourable Sir Clement Hindley for the bold 
measures they have taken to inaugurate a real policy of Indianisation on 
Railways. Let us give them a chance; let us not refer to it year after 
year; let us at least give the new scheme a chance for five years, and 
then cry for more. Sir, our views on Indianisation are well known. I 
was asked to answer this question by a Commission with which my Hon- 
ourable friend Sir Muhammad Habib ullah was associated and T said that 
in respect of the Indian Civil Service, the Indian Police Service and the 
Indian Medical Service the utmost care should bo taken not to Indianiso 
those services rapidly because they represent the security services of 
India; but as repjards the technical services of the State, engineering and 
railways, there should be more rapid Indianisation; and to those views T 
still Bubsoribe. 

Lastly, Sir, I come to Sir Arthur Froom. I entirely endorse nearly 
all he has said on th(e peneral aspect of the Budget. But, Sir, I differ 
from him in his claims for more money, for more consideration, for more 
favourable terms for Bombay. In fact, Sir, when I read the Budget 'or 
the first time I thought that the Budget had been framed only to placate 
Bombay because Bombay somehow or other has secured a dominant voice 
in our Indian Legislature. Then, Sir, when my friend Mr. Bell spoke 
here, for the support of an unknown bridge, I wanted him to mobilise 
Bengal opinion not only in this House but also in the other and put full 

{ iressura on ^ir Clement Hindley and Sir Charles Innes and make them 
eej that Bengal has yet a function to perform here and to demand her 
full rights. Sir,. I congratulate Sir Charles Innes and Sir Clement Hindley 
on their able budget speeches. 
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Tiib Honouiiable Mr. V. EAMADAS PANTULU (Madras : Non- 
Muhanunadan) : Sir, both the Honourable Member for Eailways and the 
Chief Commissioner have told us in their very lucid and optimistic speeches 
that the Standing Eoilway Finance Committee examined the figures 
thoroughly and that they agreed to all the Demands. Speeking for my- 
BeJi this agreement has merely relieved me of the necessity of examining 
those figures with any care, because they will no doubt come under the 
tJose scrutiny of the Assembly when the Demands for Grants are voted 
upon. But it does not lead to the conclusion to which my Honourable 
friend Sir Arthur Froom has jumped, namely, that a great deal is possible 
under this constitution although we wicked Swarajists and others deny it. 
The fact that Standing Finance Committees on Eailways agreed to the 
Demands did not justify him in finding that our assertion was wrong. 

I fiLall not make any reference either to the Skeen Committee or to the 
Royal Commission on Agriculture to which he also referred, because I feel 
them to be irrelevant considerations so far as this question is concerned. I 
shall confine myself entirely to the railway policy. I may tell my Honourable 
friend, Sir Arthur Froom, and this House, that an examination of the 
figures and accepting the demands, which arc regulated and controlled by 
a policy in which the Indians have absolutely no voice and in which the 
Indians are not consulted, do not mean much to my mind. Certain pro- 
posals are put by the Eailway Board before the Standing Finance Com- 
mittee for Railways which is asked to scrutinise the figures relating to 
them ju.st as any auditor or expert clerk does, and if my friend suggests 
that the members of the Standing Eailway Finance Committee control 
the policy underlying these figures, I beg emphatically to differ from this 
assertion. 

Sir, over since 1870 we are told that there is absolutely no political 
disability for an Indian to be appointed to any position in the administra- 
tion of Eailways either asi a member of the Eailway Board or as a Financial 
Adviser or to any superior appointments. In the discussion in another 
' place in 1924, I found that, though no promise was made, yet hopes were 
held out in the speeches made by the Honourable Sir Basil Blackett and 
the Honourable Sir Charles Innes that the (5laim of Indians to a place m 
the higher direction and control of the Eailways would be favourably 
I considered. But after a period of three years, I find that we are where we 
were. And to-day I am in a position to assert that there is a large volume 
of feeling in this country that the railway, policy of the Government of India 
is directed mainly in fhe interests of the foreign capitalist and the foreign 
meichant and not of Indian interests. Normally, Sir, I agree, that 
- schemes for the expansion of the Eailways and railway prosperity are a 
' true index of the commercial and industrial development of a country, but 
in a country like India which is under a foreign political domination and 
(fortirjn capitalistic exploitation, they have a different meaning. It is 
‘ obvious to every student of economics and industries in this country that 
with the growing expansion of our railway system, the indigenous trade 
and commerce are being destroyed. I heard yesterday a very remarkable 
■ speech by one of our foremost commercial men in India, Lala Harkishon 
Lai from his place as President of the Indian Commercial and Industrial 

* Conpross which is now sitting in this city, in which he depicted in a very 
vivid manner how the industries of India have Been going down day after 

• dav in spite of the so-called transport facilities afforded bv our Railways. 
^ I do not wish to elaborate this point. Every one knows that our pre-rail- 
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way manufactures have steadily been going down, and the present railway 
policy is serving to facilitate the import of foreign goods and the rapid export 
of raw material and commercial products like jute and cotton. This has 
.resulted in the impoverishment of the country and a steady degeneration of 
our indigenous industries. It is a fact which will stand examination, it 
will be borne out by an examination of the industrial and railway policy 
of the Government of India. The primary concern in a self-governing 
country will be the prosperity of the subject based upon the economic and 
industrial possibilities of itailwaya but in a country like India, which is 
governed on different lines, the test of prosperity is the figures relating to 
the export and import trade as an index of the prosperity of the foreign 
trade and not the inland trade. 

Then with regard to the railway lines in India, we are told that to-day 
we have nearly 38,000 miles of railways in this country. But what is 
38,000 miles of railway in a country like India with a population of 318 
millions? In a country like England with a population of 43 millions, we 
have 60,000 miles of railway; in Germany with a population of 60 
■millions, wo have 34,600 miles and in the United States of America, 
with a population of 118 millions we have 262,000 miles. Out of a total 
railway mileage of 660,000, we have only got 38,000 miles though we have 
one-fifth of the population of the world. These 38,000 miles of railway 
are so constructed as to be useful in the main either for strategic purposes 
or for the purpose of helping the import of foreign material into India 
and facilitating the export of raw material from India. I say. Sir, that 
the spirit of the railway policy to-day is the same as it was in 1845 when 
it had its humble beginnings, and 120 miles of railway were built from 
Calcutta to Eanegunj, 33 miles of railway froTn Bombay to Kalyan and 
<39 Jiiiies from Madras to Arkonam. The significance was that they wanted 
foreign ships arriving at those ports to dump India with their foreign goods 
and to-day, the same is the spirit, because, I find that some development 
schemes proposed by agencies like District ]3oards to improve the com- 
munications in the interior of the country are held up while lines which 
are strategic or which are profitable to the foreign merchants and capitalists 
are taken up more readily. Therefore it is no use saying that the Standing 
Railway Finance Committee's work is an index of the possibilities of this 
constitution. 

Then, Sir, before I deal with the Railway Board’s achievements, I 
nhall mention one fact regarding the mentality of the Railway Board. It 
may be a very small matter but it shows the whole attitude that underlies 
the Railway Board's administration. When the Khyber Pass Railway was 
^opened, invitations were sent out to some Anglo-Indian journals but not a 
single Indian journal was invited to the function. I believe my Honour- 
able friend Sir Charles Innes had to answer a number of questions on 
that point in another place only a few days ago and' the only explanation 
lie had to give was that these Anglo-Indian papers had editors who came 
in contact with the tin gods of Simla and D^lhi and therefore they had 
Teceived invitations. Is that an explanation worthy of a body which is 
Tesponsible for the administration of such a huge enterprise as the Indian 
Railways? The Indian editors do not care for the invitations of the Railway 
Board, for they are self-respecting men. I only instance it as a point 
to show the mentdity of the Railway Board which is supposed to be safe- 
warding the interests of this country. 
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Then, Sir, with regard to the way in which the Bail way Board 
Indianising the services, I will not cover the same ground that has been. 
Covered by other Honourable Members. But I will only give you twc^ 
startling figures. In the State-managed Bailways there are 450 high paid 
officials (Europeans and Anglo-Indians) whose monthly salary is Bs. % 
lakhs and there are 45 Indians whose monthly pay amounts to Bs. 26,000., 
In the Company-managed Bailways we have to-day 1,088 European officials 
whose monthly pay is Bs. 8J lakhs and 28 Indians with a miserable monthly. 
p.ay of Bs. 12,000. There is not a single Chief Engineer, a single Superin- 
tending Engineer, a single Agent, a single Deputy Agent, a single Traffic- 
Manager, a single Deputy Traffic Manager, a single Loco Superintendent,, 
a single Controller of Stores, a single Bridge Engineer, a single Electric 
Engineer, who is an Indian and this is considered to be the correct policy 
pursued by the Bailway Board and we are told that there is possibility 
of the realisation of our legitimate aspirations within the constitution itself^ 

I do not think a further refutation is necessary. I will only allude to one 
more matter. In the railway workshops training is afforded to Europeans 
and Anglo-Indians to a very efficient degree. Foremen and other higher 
appointments are made available to persons trained in these workshops. 
But Indians are nowhere. This glaring injustice attracted the attention 
of the Industrial Commission. I will read a sentence from the Report of 
the Industrial Commission. This is what they say : 

“ Railway workshops are, as we have stated, in many cases, already receiving 
European and Anglo-Indian apprentices to whom some degree of technical training 
is given with the object of enabling them to obtain posts as foremen or in special^ 
cases even higher appointments. Tliere is, however, a noteworthy absence of provision 
for the middle class Indian. We consider it of great importance that the conditions 
of training should be such as the educated Indian youth will consider consistent with: 
his sense of self-respect; for if this is not satisfied we shall be depriving ourselves 
of a most promising field of recruitment.’* 

If the policy is directed by Indians in the Indian interests, is it possible- 
that the workshops which are maintained at India's cost will not have 
room for India's sons to be trained there? With regard to the purchase^ 
of stores, several Honourable friends have alluded to it and the report of 
the Stores Purchase Committee of 1920 has in the main been ignored 
though to some extent it has been adhered to. That is because of two* 
things, one, there has not been sufficient relaxation of rules which regulate- 
purchases, and secondly, because of the influence of the India Office on 
the purchase of stores. The Indian Industrial Commission has drawn 
pointed attention to the fact and said that the experience of the Great 
War has taught us the necessity of making India self-sufficient in industrislf 
output even with regard to the Bailways so that they may not suffer when 
another great war comes. 

Then, Sii*, with regard to freights and fares I will not go into details,, 
but there again the policy of giving relief to long distance traffic is also* 
calculated to favour the capitalist and the rich. A poor man on an average 
travels short distances. I And, on an examination of these voluminous 
Records which were furnished to us only the day before yesterday, that in* 
fnost Bailways the distance travelled by the poor people varies from 3^ 
to 50 miles. It is not uniform on all Bailways, but it is from 35 to SO 
miles. What is the use of telling us that relief has been given to third claifif 
passengers travelling over 300 miles when the average travelled by a po6i^ 
man is between 35 and 60 miles. In the case of goods, they are trans*- 
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ported over long distances by foreign capitalists and merchants and there 
is no attempt made to facilitate short distance internal transportation of 
goods from one place to another in the interior of the country to relieve 
(amine conditions or to encourage indigenous production and sale. In 
regard to third class passengers, while both the speeches of the Honour- 
^ble Sir Clement Hindley and of the Honourable Sir Charles Innes make 
sympathetic references to their grievance and also promise redress, I find a 
good deal of over-caution and it is said that there is a certain amount of 
risk in proceeding more quickly in allowing a temporary drop in earnings. 

I think the caution expressed is over-abundant in view of the fact that, 
after paying a contribution of one per cent, on the capital at charge, also 
one-fifth of the surplus and one-third of the excess after taking Rs. 3 crores 
to the Reserves, we find our position very sound to-day. With a Deprecia- 
tion Fund of Rs. 10 crores, wdth a Reserve Fund of about Rs. 12 crorcs and 
in addition a contribution of Rs. 18 crores to the general revenues during 
the last 3 years the position is so sound that irritating caution with regard 
to the relief of third class passengers is unnecessary and over-abundant. I 
think that the Government ought to take up a bolder attitude in the matter. 
Therefore, I think that, viewed from any standpoint the administration 
has not been satisfactory and the whole thing is due to the fact that we 
have not got the direction and control of the railway policy in our hands 
and that the policy is entirely controlled and directed by others, ^rhere 
are many more things that I wish to say, but I do not want to take up the 
time of the House as many Honourable Members wish to speak. I repeat 
once more my statement that the entire policy is wrong and until the Rail- 
way Board is Indianised, the service is indianised, and the policy is Indian- 
ised, there is no use of telling us, “We have got this or that facility for 
examining the figures” which can bo done by a clerk or an auditor. I 
therefore hope that Government will make up their minds and revise their 
ontire Indian railway po-licy so that it can best serve the interests of 
India. 

The Honourable Major Nawab MAHOMED AKBAR KHAN (North- 
West Frontier : Nominated Non-Official) : Sir, I warmly congratulate my 
Honourable friend, Sir Clement Hindley on the fact that the Budget which 
he had an opportunity of presenting to this House the day before yesterday 
is uncommonly good. The more one has the time to study it, the more 
one feels inclined to appreciate it. In studying the Budget one is often 
tempted to endeavour to find points in it, to which objections can be taken. 
But I venture to think that any one approaching the Railway Budget in 
this spirit will find very little to take exception to. There will be a differ- 
ence of opinion with regard to the allocation of Capital expenditure and 
each Honourable Member will naturally be more impressed by the needs 
of his own province. Although each item under ”New Constructions” 
appears to have been examined with care and with due and fair regard to 
the needs of the country generally, I do not think I would be going wide 
of the mark if I venture to draw the attention of this Honourable House 
generally, and the Honourable the Railway Member especially, towards 
the extension of the railway line in the Charsadda and Swabi Tahsils of 
Peshawar, the District, where the necessity for opening a line from Mardan 
la keenly felt by the inhabitants of the said locdities, as it is expected to 
do much in the way of promoting trade and consequently peace and pros- 
polity In addition, it will ]be certainly .^.^unerative. Apart from this 
T.moyM suggest the ppenipg of a line fr9)pr^ l^ash^war to iKohat through the 
Duna, and aonnebting it wijiji JPiwpv .Qiwt|a ^ 
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railway line already exists. From Hindubagh to Fort Sandeman the line 
is under construction. There is a distance of 100 miles from Fort Sande- 
man to Tonk. This, if connected, will give a direct route from Quetta ta 
Tonk and other important military stations on the frontier. Moreover^ 
there ought to be a bridge at Mari Indus Kalabagh, as it will prove the- 
means of an easy access into the North West Frontier Province from the 
Punjab. Another line connecting Kashmore and Dera Ghazi Khan should 
be constructed and this should be extended to Dera Ismail Khan and con- 
nected at Pessu. This project stands in need of no comment as its con- 
struction apart from the fact of promoting peace, tranquillity and civili* 
sation, is of great importance from the strategical point of view. 

The Decauville Kailway between Tonk and Dera Ismail Khan should be* 
converted into the Kalabagh Bannu railway gauge as early as possible because 
great trouble is experienced by the travellers in finding accommodation. 
There is one point that has been left out by the Honourable Lala Kam 
Saran Das, although ho made a very exhaustive speech and I should like 
to bring that point forward. It is that water tank wagons should be 
attached to the trains passing through a cholera stricken area in order that 
passengers should not contract this disease by drinking infected water or 
some proper arrangements should be made at every station for the thorough 
disinfection of water to guard travellers and passengers in the trains, 
against the danger of contracting disease. That was the point that my 
Honourable friend Lala Kam Saran Das told me to bring out in my speech. 

There is another point, Sir, that some of the Honourable Members 
put questions in this House, and it is complained that the answers to 
those questions regarding Kailways put in the Council are evaded and 
shelved and that when they insist on replies being given to them, they 
ar(i asked to approach the Kail way concerned through its Kail way Advisory 
Committee. Well, Sir, personally I have had no occasion to make com- 
plaints myself, but of course people who arc always greatly interested in 
the Kailways do complain now and then. 

As regards the expenditure of 30 crores of rupees to be incurred in the 
replacement of buffers and draw-bars by automatic couplers, I would like 
to remark that the spending of so much money on the replacement of 
things working quite satisfactorily is a bit hard on a poor country like India. 

It is a matter of great pleasure to note from the budget estimates under 
discussion, that in spite of reductions in freight and fares the net receipts 
of the year 1926-27 are calculated to exceed the expenditure in the same* 
year by nearly 10 crores of rupees. The reduction in the fares is quite 
welcomed, but I would like to bring to the notice of the Honourable 
Members that the restriction, namely, that it will not be given effect i/> 
in the case of Intermediate and third class passengers travelling under a 
distance of 50 miles will tell hardly on the majority of the passengers and 
especially in the North-West Frontier Province. There the majority^ 
of the people seldom chance to travel above 50 miles, and almost 80 per 
cent, of the population of that Province cannot afford to travel except in 
the third and intermediate compartments. Similarly, one cannot but see 
with joy the concession granted in respect of coal freight over aind above 
the distance of 400 miles, although had it been a little more, it would 
have enabled us better to compete more safely in the industrial market. 
The freight on petroleum should also be reduced as both these commo-r 
dities are not luxuries but are necessities of life. 
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As regards the Railway Reserves, it is a matter of great del^ht that 
they are expected to stand approximately at 10 crores of rupees^ but 
keeping in view the objects for which these Reserves are to be used, 
I do not think the railway authorities will suffer them to decrease. Honour- 
able Members of this House can have some consolation as to their increase 
every year from the words of the Honourable the Railway Member, who 
does not regard this as anything to boast about. 

Before resuming my seat, I would like to say a fe>v words with regard 
to the services in the Railway Department. It is a matter of thankfulness 
to the Government that the number of Indians in this Department is 
increasing every year, but on the other hand I regret to observe that they 
are given little chance in the Mechanical, Locomotive, Gas and Electrie 
Departments. Would the Honourable the Chief Commissioner for Railways 
please see that Indians are allowed a better chance of acquiring practical 
training in these respects also? It would bo better if an institution like that 
at Chiuidausi is opened at Lahore or Lyallpore on the North Western Rail- 
way as this is the most important and the largest line in India. The location 
of such an institution in the Punjab will enable the people of the North 
to avail themselves of the facilities intended by Government in respect 
of practical training in mechanical engineering. 

*The Honourable Rai Bahadur NALININATH SETT (West Bengal: 
Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, with some of the speakers who have already 
spoken, I also think that the time allowed to the Members of this Hpuse 
for the study of the Budget is too short. I confess, Sir, that I have not 
boon able to go in detail into these papers. I shall therefore confine my 
remarks, specially with reference to the province which I have the honour 
to represent hcrii, to a few points. Speaking on behalf of the inhabitants 
of Calcutta, I regret that no decision has yet been arrived at with regard 
to the bringing of the railway system within easy reach from the centre 
of Calcutta. Comparing Calcutta with Bombay we find that the inhabitants 
of Calcutta are much worse off in the matter of travelling from and to their 
suburban homes from the business quarters' of Calcutta. While the 
suburban areas of Bombay are now being served by electric trains^ Calcutta 
has no chance of having such a convenience within a year or two. I would 
therefore urge on the Honourable Member in charge to try to expedite 
matters. There is a great deadlock in connection with the expansion of 
the town of Calcutta northwards owing to tlie existence of the Chitpur 
marshalling yard. It would certainly be proper and expedient to remove 
the yard to some distance thereby setting free the vast area occupied by 
it for the expansion of Calcutta. In this connection I would like to draw 
the attention of the Honourable the Chief Commissioner to the inadequate 
width of the overbridges in and near Calcutta. These bridges when con- 
structed wore no doubt adequate and wide enough, but the condition of 
traffic over these bridges has considerably altered and these bridges have 
at present hscome quite insufficient. I hope. Sir, that in connectfon with 
the inquiry for having a central railway station in Calcutta the improve- 
ment of these overbridges will also be favourably considered. There are 
some important railway stations which have no overbridges, such as SimiiRo^* 
station on the East Indian Railway. At such an important statfon m 
Madhupur on the East Indian Railway the overbridge does not cover a 

•Speech not corrected by the Honourable Member. 
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new goods siding and people have to crawl under the wagons when a train 
is standing in order to reach the railway station. I think, Sir, that these 
defects, although very minor, ought to be remedied at once. 

The Honouhable Sir CLEMENT HINDLEY (Chief Commissioner: 
.Railways) : Sir, 1 wish first of all to thank Honourable Members of this 
House who have congratulated the Railway Department on the Budget for 
their many encouraging remarks about the work we are trying to do. There 
have been a few dissentient voices, but I recognise that that must always 
bo the case in a controversial matter like our Railways. The Honourable 
Mr. Bell has complained that we did not give him sufficient time to read 
the 19 volumes of statistics and figures which necessarily accompany our 
Budget. I can only say that I am very sorry about it, but 1 am not 
at all certain that the Honourable Mr. Boll ever really meant to read those 
volumes even if we hiid given him longer time. The actual allotment of days 
for this business depends, as the Honourable Mr. Bell and others know, 
on the business whicih the Council has before it, and I cannot undertake 
that longer time shall bo provided between the presentation and the dis- 
cussion. The business must be regulated by other business in hand. At 
the same time I will make note of his complaint, which was voiced by 
oth(^rs. The Honourable Mr. Bell expressed himself as being satisfied with 
the results of separation of finances and particularly urged the Railway 
Board not to submit to pressure from any source to depart from their 
policy of steadily building up reserves. I was glad to have that statement 
from the Honourable Mr. Bell, but I was rather unprepared for his next 
statement, namely, that he thought we should at once proceed to grant 
a larger rebate on export coal. I am quite aware that he said that this 
should be subject to his previous remarks, but the two things to my mind, 
Sir, are at first sight incompatible. 

Then, Sir, I was asked or perhaps the Honourable Mr. Bell was trying 
to draw me — in a slang term perhaps he was trying to pull my leg — about 
the Howrah Bridge. The Honourable Mr. Bell knows perfectly well, I 
think, that the Howrah Bridge at the present moment is under the con- 
sideration of the Government of Bengal and it is not before us as a subject. 
He knows perfectly well that the future Howrah Bridge has always had 
my sympathy and will always continue to have it. But I am not at the 
moment prepared to extend very much sympathy, as I said last year, to 
the people of Calcutta who will not make up their minds to build the 
bridge and be done with it. We feel exactly as he does about the electri- 
fication of suburban railways in Calcutta and we intend to push that scheme 
forward as soon as we have a satisfactory report. 

Sir, the Honourable Mr. Manmohandas Ramji pointed out rather an inter- 
esting series of figures with regard to the working expenses of certain 
railways be.fl:)re and after they came under' State management. He pointed 
out that the Great Indian Peninsula Railway working ratio wrs at present 
69 per cent, whereas Company lines likfe the Madras and Southern Mahratta 
Railway and the Bombay,' 'Baroda and O^tfal India Rulway were working 
in. the uoighboiu^hood of 60 per ceut. "^It is always possible to use figures 
like.th^e bo get any p^iticular argument. But perhaps the Honoui^le 
Manmohfi^as Ba^ does -uht ijememher that about three years' ago 
4he Great Indian 'Peninsula Railway as a 'Companys&ianaged railway was 
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working at about 90 per cent. That is to say, its working expenses were very 
nearly equal to its earnings. It is now working at 69 per cent. That is 
my answer. This matter, as the Honourable Member himself knows, was 
threshed out several years ago. 

I cannot attempt to deal with all the subjects that the Honourable Rai 
Rahadur Lala Ram Saran Has dealt with in his speech because many of 
them, as he would admit himself, deal with matters of detail in a particular 
part of India and it is not possible for me at this moment nor would it be 
in accordance with the wishes of the Council to go into them in any detail. 
But I wish to .mention one or two matters which he brought up. As opposed 
to the Honourable Mr. Bell, the Honourable Rai Bahadur asked that we 
should not give rebate on export coal but should reduce the long distance 
coal freights by another 15 per cent. Well, Sir, that is a very nice pro- 
position for the people who live at long distances. But I want the Honour- 
able Rai Bahadur and others to again read our papers and to see how diffi- 
cult it has been to make the reduction that we have made. We have 
taken great risks' of losing revenue by making that reduction and I want the 
Council to realise that we cannot go forward rapidly in this matter. As I 
said in my speech, we must make experiments and we must see the effect 
before we go further. It is doubtful indeed whether, with our present 
expenses, it would be a remunerative proposition, carry coal at long 
distances at a lower rate than we have at present. We have to remember 
the increases in our working expenditure, that is to say, the increase in 
all our fundamental expenses as compared with a few years ago. The 
Honourable Rai Bahadur asked for my particular sympathy in regard to 
certain literate apprentices in the North Western Railway workshops who 
were appointed and received their training before the present arrangements 
with the Maclagan College were made. I have no knowledge of the rumour 
that these young men will not get appointments, but I do not believe that 
they are going to be thrown out in the streets. I have no reason to believe 
that if they have completed their training satisfactorily there will be any 
difficulty in finding places for them. As the report of the Industries Com- 
mission has been mentioned I would say that it was expressly recommended 
to us by the Industries Commission that railway workshops should try and 
train mechanics and literate Indians for mechanical work not only for Rail- 
ways but for outside work, and in railway workshops like Moghulpura they 
do get an all-round mechanical training and therefore have something in 
their hands which they had not got before they went there. 

I wish to contradict one statement that my Honourable friend the Rai 
Bahadur made that they were trained only for railway work and were of 
no use for outside work. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS : I think 
what I said is right, because those apprentices are being trained in one 
particular department, either in the erecting, millwright or some other 
department. 

The Honourable Sir CLEMENT HINHLEY : I cannot go into details 
now, but my impression is that the present course of training takes them 
through all the workshops in the railway and they get very varied experience. 

I would also like to. correct another impression >vhich is unhappily 
prevedehi) thaV training ^schools like Chandausi will necessarily take men 
straight away from their subordinate duties into' the superior services. The 

g . 
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training school at Chandausi is primarily for training the staff in their duties 
so as to make them more efficient in their duties and qualify them gradu- 
ally for getting up in the service, but because those ten station masters 
to whom reference has been made have been through the school and have 
passed the examination, it does not follow that they can at once expect to 
get promotion. Our object is to take all the staff through that school and 
improve them in their duties so that they can gradually get promotion. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur in the last of hig remarks said that we 
were going to spend something like 20 crores of rupees on the getting of 
our rolling stock for automatic couplings and he compared this with the 
work that is being done in Bombay on the Back Bay Reclamation scheme. 
There is no comparison at all between these two things, and I am sure 
the Honourable Member did not intend us to take his remarks seriously. 
In the first place this is an ordinary business matter which has to be 
attended to. We do not propose to spend anything like 20 crores. If we 
go through this work we expect to spend 5 or 6 crores spread out for a num- 
ber of years. I expect very great benefit to result in the matter of reduction 
of expenses and in the reduction of first cost of new rolling stock and con- 
siderable benefit to the staff who have to do the work of coupling of wagons. 
I should like to say that this ft not extravagance of any kind. It is an 
essential improvement which we must make in our rolling stock in order 
to carry the heavier traffic and it is also going to be the means of reducing 
the risk to workers who have to couple up wagons. With these automatic 
couplings there will not be such great risk to the men who have to do the 
coupling. I therefore deprecate the matter being considered as a sort of 
extravagant adventure. It is a very necessary requirement of our rail- 
ways and I hope it will go forward rapidly. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS : One 
word . . . 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : The Honourable Member is not 
entitled to another speech. 

The Honourable Sir CLEMENT HINDLEY : Now, Sir, I come to the 
speech of Dr. Rama Rao, and perhaps I might include with that speech 
some remarks made by Mr. Ramadas Pantulu. Really, Sir, I cannot be- 
lieve that the Honourable Mr. Ramadas Pantulu intends me to take quite 
seriously some of the things he said to-day. It seemed to me, that while 
he had been contemplating the state of India when there were only a few 
miles of railway running out of Calcutta and running out of Madras, he 
had become obsessed with things of those days, and that his mind had not 
moved forward from that period to this, because he did not seem to know 
anything about what we have been doing in the last few years on the Rail- 
ways. If he had read our papers a little more carefully or had studied 
the subject with that earnestness which he puts into his statements I am 
quite certain he would not have come to the conclusions which he did. He 
quoted and read at considerable length a statement from the Industrial 
Commission’s Report. He said things are very backward in regard to the 
training of Indians as mechanics and that even the Industrial Commission 
brought this to notice. When did the Industrial Commission sit? In 
1915. I think it was in 1915 that that Report was written; more than 10 
years ago. Does the Honourable Member intend this House to believe 
^that the state of affairs is now as it was when it was reported on by the 
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Industrial Commission? Has the Honourable Member tried to find out 
what we have been doing to improve the training of Indians as meohanics 
in the workshops and the recruitment of Indians as mechanics? The 
Honourable Member must be completely ignorant of what has been done 
at Jamalpur, at Moghulpura, at Kanchrapara and half a dozen other centres 
where technical schools have been built and hostels have been built and 
where Indians are now being trained, and where, as another Honourable 
Member pointed out, the boys who went in for five years’ training, have 
now come out fully trained. That is all T have to say on that subject. 
The Honourable Mr. Eamadas Pantulu is completely out of date in his 
information of what we are doing in training on our llailways. 

Then, Sir, we have had several statements made by our critics here to 
the effect that the policy laid down for stores purchase has been completely 
ignored. I strongly deprecate statements of this kind because we are 
following out the policy laid down by the Stores Committee, 
which policy has been embodied in the Stores Purchase Eules. 
It is only necessary, if any Honourable Member wishes to ascertain the 
facts to see what we have been purchasing in India and what we have been 
purchasing abroad, as shown by the figures in our published statements, 
which shew that a steadily increasing amoiinl of our stores are being pur- 
chased in India. One individual case has been mentioned, where the 
Agent of the Great Indian Peninsula Eailway has called for tenders for 
certain jarra wood sleepers. Well, Sir, there are cases where the indige- 
nous product is not altogether suitable. I reserve my judgment in this 
particular case; but I wish to say that there is no injustice to India in 
calling for tenders for materials. After all it is matter of finding out 
whether the material is cheaper and can be produced cheaper abroad than 
the indigenous article, or whether the indigenous article is cheaper. 

The Honourable Mr. Eamadas Pantulu charged us with excessive 
caution. He said that we had given a very meagre reduction in fares and 
rates. He sees a very large reserve and he thinks there should be no 
need for caution. In the next sentence he went on to say that he regretted 
very much that this House did not control the Eailways, and perhaps he 
regretted that he and his Party did not control the Eailways. Now, Sir, 
if that is a sample of what he would do if he had control of the Eailways, 
that he would throw all caution to the winds the moment he got a small 
reserve fund and reduce rates and fares wholesale for the good of the people, 
instead of first building up reserves, then. Sir, I hope that day may be 
distant. But I do not think ho really meant that. 

The Honourable Mr. V. EAMADAS PANTULU: Over- caution, too 
much caution I 

The Honourable Sir CLEMENT HINDLEY : Well, Sir, the amount 
of caution any one is entitled to use in a matter of this sort must be a 
matter for very careful consideration; and I gathered the Honourable 
Member would use •considerably less caution than we should and take much 
greater risks. At the same time I claim that in view of the possible diffi- 
culties in the future in finding the money necessary for our heavy obliga- 
tions we have gone as far as we can and as far as caution advises us to go. 
We have promised — the Honourable the Eailway Member premised and I 
myself in my speech promised— that the matter was being further exam- 
ined; and we do not propose to stop further examination of the subject, 
simply because we have been able at first examination to make some rer 
duotions. 
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I think, Sir, I must leave the various suggestions that were made for 
additional construction in various parts of India and not comment on 
them now. We shall have them on the record and refer to them in pre- 
paring future construction programmes. But I would like to suggest that 
some Honourable Members seem to have ‘spoken without having had time 
to fully study what new lines are proposed in their particular localities. 

The last suggestion made by the Honourable Member from the North- 
West Frontier Province was that we should have further institutions like 
that we have at Chandausi. He mentioned that he would like to see one 
at Lahore or Lyallpur. Well, Sir, I have already announced that we are 
setting up one at Lyallpur which will give training to railway employees in 
a large portion of the Punjab. We may have one further West later on, 
but we want this established first at Lyallpur. 

I think, Sir, that I have now answered the main criticisms that have 
been put forward. 

The Honourable Sir CHARLES INNES (Member for Commerce and 
Railways) : Sir, T feel that I have not much excuse for addressing the Council 
of State this morning, but I do wish to express my regret that an important 
Select Committee prevented me from attending the earlier part of this de- 
bate. Sir Clement Hindley has dealt faithfully with my Honourable friend 
Mr. Ramadas Paiitiilu; but I must confess that T myself have a good deal 
of sympathy with the Honourable gentleman. When I heard his speech 
it struck me that what the Honourable Member really would have liked 
would have been a really bad Budget when the Honourable gentleman 
would have had a really good excuse for an attack upon the Government. 
But as it was, with the Budget as it is, the Honourable Member laboured 
very heavily. He had to trot out all the timeworn fallacies which I 
thought had been put away for ever. The Honourable Member told us 
that the policy of the Indian Railways was directed solely for the benefit 
of the foreign capitalist. He made the startling announcement that our 
Railways were based mainly upon our porta. He went on to say that our 
railway rates were so designed ns to facilitate the import of foreign goods 
and to encourage the export of raw materials. Well, Sir, that old supersti- 
tion was dealt with in 1921 by the Acworth Committee. The Acworth 
Committee said : 

“ In one respect, at least, the Indian Railways have refrained from following 
the accepted railway practice in other countries. It is usual in most countries to 
concede for export traffic through a sea-port rates which are not available to that 
seaport for local traffic ; and vice, verm in countries which adopt a free trade policy, 
to fix lower rates for the carriage inwards of goods imported through a port than 
for goods produced locally at the port town. This practice is not, so far as we have 
been able to ascertain, followed in India, Bombay receives from iipcountry large 
quantities of raw cotton, part of which is worked, up on the spot and part exported. 
Similarly,. Bombay distributes to upcountry points large quantities of cotton cloth, 
part of it locally manufactured and part imported. The raw cotton raftes down to 
Bombay port and to Bombay town are the same, and so are the manufactured cotton 
ratjps upwards. The same principle, we understand, is applied elsewhere, in the case, 
for instance of ■ the great Calcutta jute trade.” 

Now, Sir. I think that before the Honourable Member repeats these hoary 
old fallacies he really ought to make himself conversant with the literature 
existing on subjects of this kind. Again, Sir, he used rather an extrar 
ordinary argument. In repeating hie statement that the Bailways exifited 
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solely for the benefit of the foreign capitalist, he pointed out that in 
reducing third class passenger fares we had mostly reduced long distance 
fares; he gave that as an instance of the way in which we favoured the 
capitalist; but surely the Honourable Member must see that the capitalist 
does not use third class carriages ; still less docs the foreign capitalist. I 
think, Sir, the time is j^ast for statements of the kind tlnit Mr. Kamadas 
Pantulu just made. I have now been connected with the Indian Eailways 
for five years. I have assisted in this House and in the other House in 
many debates on railway questions. Particularly in the other House, three 
or four years ago, statements of this kind were made; but my experience 
is that these statements are being made less and less; and I think it is 
beginning to be realised generally that the Government of India and the 
Bailway Department have made it their aim and their sole and single- 
minded aim to develop the Bail ways to the best of their ability in the 
interests of India and in no other interest. I have always had from this 
Council full rccognit'on of that fact, and I am glad to say that in the other 
House that fact is l)eing recognised more and more; and I do suggest for 
the consideration of my Honourable friend that he should reconsider his 
position in this matter, and that before lie makes statements of this kind 
he should, as I have said before, try to make himself acquainted with the 
literature which exists upon the subject. 

There is just one more subject to which I wish to refer before I sit 
down, and that is Uie old and ancient question of Indianisation. Every 
time I speak upon the Ilailway Budget I speak upon this particular ques- 
tion. 1 am quite prepared to admit. Sir, that up to a few years ago 
Indians were not commonly employed, at any rate, in superior appoint- 
ments on Indian Bailways. But during the last five years there has 
been a consideral)le change in this respect. I had the figures taken out 
only the other day ; and if we exclude those departments for which facilities 
of training do not now exist in India — I am reterring to such departments 
as the Carriage and Wagon and Locomotive Departments — I find that in 
the last five years 65 per cent, of such vacancies have been filled by 
Indians, and I claim that that is a very real improvement. It is perfectly 
true that there are not at present very many Indians in tlio higher appoint- 
ments in the Bailway Department; but, Sir, as was said in this debate 
in this Council last year, it must be a question of time before we reach 
that result. All our higher appointments in the Bailway Department are 
technical appointments; for them we require special knowledge and above 
all special experience, and you cannot measure the progress of a policy 
by an hour glass. It is perfectly useless every few months to get up and 
say “Why. have you not got Indians in the higher appointments in the 
Bailway Board?” You must give time for a policy of this kind to work 
out. But I do claim that we have made in the last few years a very 
real advance. Even in the Bailway Board itself there has beeli a very 
great advance ever since last year. Last year in the Bail way Board we 
had 22 ga'zetted appointments and five Indians. This year we have 17 
and seven Indians. Below the Bailway Board itself there are Directors 
and this year two out of the five directors are Indians ; and I wish to make 
it plain that those Indians were not appointed to those particular posts 
because they were Indians; they were appointed because they were what 
we considered to be the best men for those jobs; and I claim that that 
is the only right principle to follow. You must get the best qualified men 
for higher appointments of this kind; but what I say is that if the best 
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qualified man happens to be an Indian, well, nobody is more pleased than 
I. I think, Sir, that we can claim that in the Kailway Department, what- 
ever the Honourable Mr. Kamadas Pantulu may say, that in the last 
five years, we have made a very great improvement in our Railways. I 
believe, Sir, that there are very few countries in the world that can show 
such satisfactory results from their Railways as India has been able to do 
in the last few years. We are improving the permanent way, we are 
improving our arrangements for traffic every year, and if only people would 
trust us. if only they would recognise that we are trying to do our best 
for India, I am perfectly sure that Sir Clement Hindley and the men who 
are working wrbh him in a very few years’ time will have made the Rail- 
ways in India an even better instrument of commerce than they are to-day. 


STATEMENT OF BUSINESS. 

The Honourable Sir MUHAMMAD HABTBULLAH (Member for 
Education, Health and Lands) : Sir, the lists of business for Monday and 
Tuesday next week arp already in the hands of Honourable Members and 
the list of business for Wednesday will reach them this evening. 

On Thursday next motions will be made Tor the consideration and passing 
of the Promissory Notes (Stamp) Bill, the Legal Practitioners (Amendment) 
Bill and the Trade Unions Bill. The House is aware that the General 
Budget will be presented on Monday, March the Ist. The principal 
business for Tuesday, March the 2nd, will be the Contempts of Courts Bill, 
while Wednesday, March the 3rd, is a non-official day. 

With a view to give Honourable Members an opportunity of studying 
the General Budget prior to its discussion on the following Saturday, It 
is proposed that the Council should not meet on Thursday, the 4th, and 
Friday, the 5th March. 

The Council then adjourned till FJlcvcn of the Clock on Monday, the 
22nd March, 1926. 






Copies of the Debates of the Legislative Assembly and of the 
Council of State are obtainable on sale from the Manager, Central 
Publication Branch, 8, Hastings Street, Calcutta. 
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Monday, 22nd February, 1926. 


The Council met in the Council Chamber at Metcalfe House at Eleven 
of the Clock, the Honourable the President in the Chair. 


MEMBERS SWORN; 

The Honourable Raja Moti Chand, C.I.B. (United Provinces Southern: 
Non-Muhammadan) ; the Honourable Sir Chettur Sankaran Nair, Kt. 
(Madras: Non-Muhammadan); and the Honourable Raja Sri Rawu 
Swetachalapati Ramakrishna Ranga Rao Bahadur of Bobbili (Madras : 
Nominated Non- Official). 


STATEMENT LAID ON THE TABLE. 

The Honourable Mr. J. CRERAR (Home Secretary): I lay on the 
table a statement giving information which was promised in replj to a 
question asked by the Honourable Mr. Anugraha Narayan Sinha, on the 
loth February, 1926, regarding Committees appointed in 1922--24. 


Year. 

Names of Committees. 

Report submitted 
or not. 

Expenditure. 

Rbmabks. 




Rs. A. p. 


1922 

Committee on Public 

Yes. 

Nil. 



Petitions. 

Staff Selection Board 
Committee. 

Indian Arms Rules 

i» 

tt 


Nil. 

16,046 1 0 


Committee. 

Frontier Enquiry Com- 

99 


76,660 0 0 


mittee. 

Railway Industries Com- 
mittee. 

Seamen’s Recruitment 
Committee. 

Railway Risk Note Com- 

99 

99 

99 


Nil. 

7,883 13 11 

4,186 0 0 


mittee. 




The Indianization Com- 

99 

Not known. 



mittee. 

The Waziristan Com- 

• 99 

Ditto. 

' 


mittee. 
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I 

Year. [ Names of Committees. 


1922 The Braithwaite Com- 
mittee. 

The Indian Eetrench- 
ment Committee!. 

Bengal Pilot Service 
Committee. 

Machinery Committee . 

Railway Depreciation 
Fund Committee. 

Railway Statistics Revi- 
sion Committee. 

New Capital Enquiry 
Committee. 

Preliminary Committee 
on Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Bill. 

Joint Committee on the 
Cotton Transport Bill. 

Joint Committee on the 
Indian Boilers Bill. 

Joint Committee on the 
Indian Mines Bill. 

19 23 The Tariff Board . 


Indian Mercantile 
Marine Committee. 

Committee to make re- 
commendations regard- 
ing the re-or^nization 
of the administrative 
methods of the Forest 
Depirtment. 

Coal Dust Committee , 


Committee on JPolice 
Uniforms. 

Calcutta High Court 
Retrenchment Com- 
mittee. 


Report submitted 
or not. 


Yes. 

I) 

>« 

99 


99 

99 


II 



99 


Expenditure. 

RSa a. Fa 

22,448 0 0 
71,000 0 0 
6,000 0 0 
1,200 0 0 
38,933 0 0 
27,870 0 0 
8,600 0 0 
3,913 0 0 
1,843 0 0 

3,951 13 0 

1,62,066 (1923-24) 
(actual) 

1,97,800 ^924-26) 
(Revised Estimate! 
1,89,744 (1926-26) 
(Estimated). 

1,37,623 0 0 

4,460 0 0 



The Committee A sum of Rs. 7,692 
submitted its first has been incurred 
report in May, up to September 
1924. Its inves- 1926. It is nn- 
tigations have not ticipated that a 
yet been ' com- further e^pendi- 
pleted. Further ture of Rs. 2,400 

experimental work wiU be incurred, 

is being carried 
out. 

Yes. 1,600 0 0 


2,934 Q 0 


Remarks. 


Estimated. 


Committee met when 
the legislature was 
not in Session. 

Ditto. 


The Board has sub- 
mitted 8 reports 
Boffkr. It is still 
nt work. 


Approximate. 


Esti^tj^. 
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. Names of Committees. 

Report submitted 
or nob. 

Expenditure. 



Rs. A. P. 

Indian Bar Committee . 

Yes. 

1.17.000 0 0 

Boyal Commission on 

93 

4.70.000 0 0 

Superior Services in 
Inaia. 


Select Committee on the 

33 

180 0 0 

abolition of Transpor- 
iition Bill. 



Civil Justice Committee 

3* 

2,82.867 0 0 

Reforms Enquiry Com- 

33 

46,000 0 0 

mftteo. 

Carriage and Wagon 

33 

74,198 0 0 

Standards Committee. 
Locomotive Standards 


33,569 0 0 

Committee. 


Colonics Committee 

The Committee was 

37,770 4 0 


not instructed to 



submit a report 
and did not, as a 
Committee submit 
any report. 


Auxiliary and Territori- 

Yes. 

17,500 0 0 

al Forces Committee. 


Indian taxation Inquiry 

Report expected 

6,00,000 0 0 

Committee. 

shortly. ; 


External Capital Com- 

Yes. 

Negligible and not 

mittee. 

1 

separately recorded. 

Coal Committee . 


76,162 0 0 

Post and Telegraph 

33 

28,600 0 0 

Committee. 


Standing Emigration 


6,140 12 0 ' 

Committee. 


Committee of Enquiry 

Yes. 1 

£764 10 0 

into the working of. 
^ho ' 'LAndon Timber 



Agency of the Govern- 
ment of India. 

1 



Bemabxs. 


Approximate includ- 
ine printing 

charges. 

Approximate. 


Excluding the cost 
of printing. 


Estimated. 


Approximate 


Approximate. 


Committee and 
meets when the 
legislature is in 
sessions. It is 
elected annually. 
No formal reports 
of the meetings of 
the Committ^ are 
submitted. 



INDIAN MEDICAL EDUCATION BILL. 

The Honourable Rao Sahib Dr. U. RAMA RAO (Madraa: Non-Muham- 
madan) : Sir, I beg leave of the House to introduce a Bill to regulate 
medical education in India. 

The object of the Bill is clearly set forth in the Statement of Objects 
and Reasons appended to the Bill. Let me, however, make a brief state- 
ment explaining the necessity for fltnd pointing out some of the salient 
features of the Bill. ^ The Bill follows, in the main, the principles and 
procedure contaip^J in the British Medical Act of 1886. The first attempt 
at mediesi reform in India was made in 1914, when the Madras Medical 
Registration Act III of 1914, and the Bengal Act VI of 1914, were passed. 
The other Presidencies and Provinces followed suit with the result that we 
have now 8 different pieces of legislation in 8 different Provinces pertaining 
to the registration of medical practitioners. The objects of the legislation 
undertaken in the Provinces are no doubt identical and they are (i) to 
constitute a body called the Medical Council, which is responsible for the 
preparation and maintenance of a register of medical practitioners possessing 
certain qualifications and (ii) to secure that practitioners who are registered 
shall enjoy certain privileges and that those who are not registered shall 
suffer certain disabilities. Thus, it will be seen that the primary function 
of a Provincial Medical Council is merely to supervise the maintenance of 
the register of medical practitioners in the respective Provinces. The prin- 
cipal defects in the existing Provincial Medical Registrations Acts are lack 
of uniformity and full reciprocity. Further, these enactments have more 
to do with ethics and discipline than the organizatiou, direction and control 
of medical education. The removal of existing anomalies and the securing 
of uniformity and full reciprocity can only be obtained by legislation initiat- 
ed by the Government of India and this Bill is intended to supply that 
want. 

Another point to which I would like to invite the attention of this House 
is the attempt made in this Bill for the establishment of a qualification 
in the indigenous methods of treatment which are independent o^ western 
medical science but which administer to the needs of a large population 
in this country. The Government of India and the various Provincial 
Governments have begun to recognize, of late, the usefulness of these 
systems of medicine and have even gone to the length of establisliing 
indigenous schools of medicine in important provincial centres for imparting 
instruction in these systems. This Bill merely provides for! a future 
contingency, when the degrees and qualifications in the indigenous systems 
of medicine come to be recognized by the proposed All-India Medical 
Council. The Council will then sanction the constitution and working rules 
and leave the rest to any Faculty of Indigenous Medicine that may come 
up hereafter. ^ A^ similar device exists even in the General Medical Council 
of Great Britain where practitioners belonging to the homoeopathic 
school of medicine are thus admitted to the Council. I am simplv adopting 
that procedure here. With these words, Sir, I request the leave of the 
House to introduce the Bill. 


The motion was adopted. 


The Honourable Rao Sahib Dr. U. RAMA RAO : Sir, I introduo# the 
Bill 
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ELECTION OF A PANEL FOE THE CENTEAL ADVISOEY COUNCIL 

FOE EAILWAYS. 

The (Honourable Mr. P. T. CHADWICK (Secretary, CommeroQ 
Department) : Sir, I beg ir Qiove : ’ 

“ That this Council do procdd to elect in such manner as may be approved by 
the Honourable the President a pan'e^ consisting of 8 members, from which 6 shall be 
selected to serve on the Central Advisory Council for Railways, as provided for in 
clause 6 of the Resolution adopted by the Legislative Assembly on the 20th Septem- 
ber, 1924, on the subject of the separation of railway finance.” 

The motion was adopted. 

The Honourable the PEESIDENT: With reference to the motion just 
adopted by the Council I understand that the Department concerned is 
desirous that the panel should be completed at a very early date, and I 
therefore announce to the House that nominations to this panel for the 
Central Advisory Council for Eailways will be received by the Secretary 
up till 12 Noon to-morrow, and that in the event of an election being 
necessary the election will be held on Thursday, the 25th instant. With 
reference also to the terms of the motion just adopted I shall announce 
to-morrow, should an election prove necessary, the form which the election 
will take. I may also remind elected Members of the Council that the 
election of their representatives to the Court of the Delhi University will 
be held in the Members’ room to-day immediately. 

The Council then adjourned, till Eleven of the Clock on Tuesday, the 
23rd February, 1926. 







Copies of the Debates of the Legislative Assembly and of the 
Council of State aie obtainable on sale from the Manager, Central 
Publication Branch, 8, Hastings Street, Calcutta. 
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ihc Council mci in the Council Chamber at Eleven of the Clock, the 
Honourable! the Provident in the Chair. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Railway Fueiuht ox Rice Fiimr Khulxa to KALHiiiAi ox the 
EASTEI^X BEXOAr. Kaitavav. 

107. The Honourable AIr. AIAHAIOOD SUHEAWARDY: Is it a fact 
^hai the rale of railway freight on rice from Khulna to Kalighat on the 
ICastem Bengal Railway was increased from 1/9 pies per maund in 1912 
lo 3/1 pies per maund in 1922? 

IxCUKASE OF TllK' AI aXIMITM RaTE OF RaJLWaY ErEIUHT OX FoOl) (rllAlXS 

108. Tub Honourable ISFr. HAHMOOD SUHEAWARDY: Will the 
Government be pleased to state why the maximum rate of railway freight 
•on lood nrains was raised in 1922 from *33 pies to ’38 pies per maund per 

mile? 


REDUfTlOX OF THE RaTLWAY PrEIGHT OX PoOD (rRAlXS. 

109. The Honourable Mr. MAHMOOD SUHEAWARDY : Will the 
(lovernment be pleased to state if any pri>posals are undtT (’onsideration t .> 
reduce the present freight on food grains? 

The Honourable Sir MUHAMMAD HABIBULLAH (on behalf ai 
■tile Honourable Mr. D. 'F. Chadwick) : I p'-opose to answer questions Nos. 
107 to 109 together. 

In 1922, in order to meet the heavy increase in working expenses ot 
Eailvva\s, it was found necessary to enhance the maximum rates charge- 
able on goods traffic from 15 to 25 per cent. The inaxiiiium rate for foo I 
grains was accordingly raised from "33 pie. to *38 pie per maund per mile, 
which represented an increase of 15 per cent. The Railways have power i 
<|Uotc rates betw(*.en the prescribed maxima and minima accordingi io local 
■eircumstanccs and the existing scales for food grains in force over the 
])riiicipa1 Railways show that the rates generally charged are below the 
inaxiinuni. In the circumstances Government have no intention of ro- 
cornniendino. any general reduction in rates for food grains. 

Congestion of Tittro Class Pa.ssrnger Traffic on State Railway.s. 

no. The Honourable ^Ir. MAHMOOD SUHEAWARDY: Will the 
Government be pleased to state whether any and, if so, what steps are 
prof/osed to he taken to relieve the congestion of passenger traffic in third 
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cliis.s railway compartments on the several State Eailways in India, and 
to give third class passengers greater comforts? 

The Honourable Mr. D. T. CHADWICK: It is impossible within the 
scope of an answer to detail all that the railways have been doing for im- 
proving the conveniences for third class passengers. The baldest sum- 
mary uf what has been done for third class passengers occupies 4 pages 
in print in the Administration Eeport of the Eailway Board for 1924-25. 
I must therefore invite the attention of the Honourable Member to ^ages 
67 to 71 of that Eeport. I would mention, however, that during the last 
two years there has been an addition of two million passenger train miles. 


Reduction ok Fares for Third Class Passengers on State Railways. 

111. The Honourable Mr. MAHMOOD SUHEAWAEDY: Will the 
Government be pleased to state whether any and, if so, what steps are 
being taken to reduce third class passenger fares on the State Railways of 
India? 

The Honourable Mr. D. T. OITADWICK: The question of reducing 
passenger fares has been receiving careful consideration by the Eailways, 
and as a result most of the Railways are reducing third class fares accord- 
ing to local circumstances. A fairly complete list of recent changes is pub- 
jished in the proceedings of the Standing Finance Committee on Railways 
which was printed about three weeks ago. 


CODE OF CIVIL PROCEDURE (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

The Honourable Mr. S. R. DAS (Law Member): Sir, I move that 
the Bill further to amend the Code of Civil Procedure, 1908, as passed 
by the Logislativo Assembly, be taken into consideration. 

This is a very sliort Bill which carries out one of the recommendations 
cf the Civil Justice Conimittee. Under section 103 of the Civil Procedure 
Code ill a si^coiul appeal the High Court may, if the evidence is sufficient, 
determine a question of fact \A^hich has been left undetermined by the 
lower appellate eourt. But It has no power to determine a question of 
fact wliicli has been det.ermined by the lower appellate court, though the 
lower appellate court came to that finding upon a misreception of 
evidence or through an error in law. The Civil Justice Committee pointed 
out that th(* High Court should have power to determine a question of 
iact wlifTo the decision of the lower appellate court was arrived at througli 
misreception of evidence or other error of law. This Bill is merely to* 
give- effi'ct to that recommendation. 

The motion was adopted. 

Clause 2 was added to the Bill. 

Clause 1 was added 1o the Bill. 

The Title and the Preamble were added to the Bill. 

Tiie Honourable Mr. S. R. DAS; Sir, I move that the Bill, as passed 
by the Legislative Assembly, be passed. 

The motion was adopM. 



INDIAN NATUEALIZATION BILL. 


The Honourable Mr. J. CRERAE (Home Secretary): Sir, I move 
that the Bill to consolidate and amend the law relating to the naturaliza- 
tion in British India of aliens resident therein, as passed by the Legisla- 
tive Assembly, be taken into consideration. 

The law in India on the subject of naturalization for the last 70 years 
has been regulated partly by the British Statute and partly by an Act f»f 
the Indian Legislature, the Act of 1852. The Act of 1852, as necessarily 
follows from the limitations imposed upon the legislative powers of the 
Indian Legislature, provided only for local naturalization, that is to say, 
'for naturalization within the limits of British India. That Act was of a 
somewhat antiquated character and its amendment was under considera- 
tion when the Imperial law of naturalization was consolidated and re- 
enacted in the form of the British Statute of 1914. One of the objects of 
the British Statute of 1914 was, firstly, to devise a naturalization proce- 
dure which should be as far as possible valid throughout the British 
Empire. It was also devised to restrict as far as possible the provisions 
for local naturalization. It was obviously inconvenient tliat there should 
be any considerable number of persona whose status as British subjects 
was restricted to one area in the British Empire. That was inconvenient 
to the grantees of such naturalization certificates themselves because their 
position was ambiguous and was frequently misunderstood not only" by 
themselves but by others. It was inconvenient also to our authorities 
abroad, such as consular officers as their assistance was invoked as British 
subjects by persons who did not hold that status, e.^., in the Straits Settle- 
ments. When we came to consider, however, the effect of the Britidi 
enactment of 1914, although it confers upon the Government in India 
powers in certain circumstances to grant certificates of naturaliza- 
tion of empire-Xvidc validity, the question arose as to whether that was 
really sufficient for onr purposes. The question arose as to whether the 
provisions for a certain measure of local naturalization, as they had subsist- 
ed hitherto in India, did not in fact perform a really useful function, and 
thoii^/h the considerations of uniformity which underlay the re-enactmenl 
and eonsolidatiori of the British Act were of importance, nevertheless it 
apf)cared to us that a verv considerable amount of inconvenience would be 
inflicted if the restrictions on naturalization were carried so far as <0 
abolish the modest provisions already standing on our Statute-book. After 
some discussion we prevailed on His Majesty ^s Government to permit 
us to proceed with this measure. It is based to a very large extent on the 
provisions of ihe British Act and those of our old Act brought up to dale. 
I mentioned just now that the British Act does 'confer on the authcritieg 
in British India certain powers for the grant of naturalization certificates 
whicli would be. of empire-wide validity. One of the prescriptions of the 
British Act was that all applicants should be able to speak either English 
or some one language which was accepted in any particular British possessinn 
as the nquixalent of English. That obviously presented very serious diffi- 
culties in India. I do not intend to embark on any of those difficult ques- 
tions of a linguistic character which we have recently ha-d before us in 
another connection, but T think it is apparent that it would be impossible 
to prescribe any one Indian vernacular as being substantially equivalent 
to English thponghout the whole of. the presidencies and provinces of 
India. It was necessary therefore to devise some provision which would 
enable Local Governments, in respect of their own territories, to certify 
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Iliat some particular veruacular was one of the principal vernaculars of 
the presidency or province. 

Those really are the most material provisions arising out tyf this 
measure. Perhaps I had better invite the attention of the House to 
OIK! matter upf)n which a ^pod deal of misapprehension has been felt 
with regard to this measure, that is to say, what are precisely the class 
of persons whom wc desire to benefit by this measure. Tt has nothing 
to do with persons who already have the status of British subjects jr 
with citizens of States in Europe or America. It has not very much to 
do with persons whose normal course of acquiring British naturalization 
would he through (he* medium of »His ]\Iajcsby*s Government. It is 
uiiiirily concerned with citizens of States bordering upon India, or 
persons r(!siding in areas bordering upon India who perliaps in inan^ 
cases have no very definite national status at all, but who have interests 
in India and who desire to settle in India and to obtain the privileges 
of British Indian subjects. I may take the instance of a merchant who 
came from Tibet, settled in Darjeeling, married a hill girl there audi 
ac({uired very considerable business in the sale of curios and objects 
of art. His interests lay wholly in India and he had no intention to 
re.turn to the wilds of 4’ibet. It would be a great hardship if men in 
thul position were not allowed to acquire the status of British Indian 
subjects. There is also the pretty large class of subjects of Indian 
Slates who are not strictly speaking within the rigjd letter of the law, 
born within the dominions and allegiance to His Majesty. Many such 
cases necessarily occur among the large flourishing and enterprising com- 
meieial communities whose place of origin is in an Indian State but who 
nevertheless form no inconsiderable part of the enterprising commercial 
community of such a larpie city as Bombay. It would, I think, l)e 
inequitable if we did not continue provisions w^hich would enable, say 
the Khoja merchants settling in Bombay to acquire the status of British 
Indian subjects. That is the object of the Bill wdiich T now commend 
to the consideration of the House. 

'FfiK Honourable ttte PBESTDENT: The question is: 

" Tliat the Bill to consolidate and amend the law relating to the naturalization 
in Rriti.sh India of .aliens resid..ni therein, as |).assed by the Legislative Assembly^ 
lie taken into consideration.” 

TIk* motion was adopted. 

GUuisb 2 was added to the Bill. 

(■lauses B, 4, 5 and 6 were added to the Bill. 

Glauses 7, 8, 0, and 10 w^ere added to the Bill. 

Glauses 11, 12. 13, 14, and 15 were added to the Bill. 

The Schedule was added to the Bill. 

Clause 1 was added to the Bill. 

The Title and the Preamble wore added to the Bill. 

Tiik Honourable Mr. OBEPAB : Sir, I move that the Bill, as passed 
by the TiCgislative Assembly, he passed. 

The Honourable Mr. V. PAMADAS PANTTTLU (Madras: Xon-Mii- 
liammndan) : Sir, T wish to say only one word. T am told that there 
are certain countries which place restrictions upon the rights of Indians to 
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aijijuiiv real prujierl^, even if Indians become naturalized subjects of 
those countries. 1 am told that in Japan retaliatory provisions exist. 
The attention of the Government was drawn to this fact in the Assembly 
and Mr. Tonkinsoii promised to consider the question and introduce 
further legislation if it was a fact. T only wish to draw the attention of 
the Honourable the Homo Sccjrotary to this fact that, if thcTe is such 
a distinction observed in other countries, I hope that Government will 
be willing to examine the question and take necessary action in the 
matter. 

Tiik IIONOUKABLE Mil. J. (MlEHAI^: Sir, if I may be allowed at this 
stage to answer the point raised by my Honourable friend opposite. T 
would point ou( that under clause 5 (J) of the Hill powers are reserved 
in granting certificates of naturalization, to except such rights and 
privileges ms may he specifically withheld by the certificate. 

Thk Hoxourablk Tim TRESIDFiNT: The question is: 

‘‘ That the Bill to consol idnte and amend the law rol.itinp to the naturalization in 
British India of aliens resident therein. a.s passed by the Legislative Assembly, be 
passed.” 

Till* motion was adopted. 


STKKL IXGUSTKY (AMENDMENT) HILL. 

'I'm*: Honouiiabli^: Mu. D. T. CHADWICK (Commerce Secretary) : Sir, 
I h«»g to move that the Bill to amend Ihe Steel Industry (rroiection) Act, 
1024, for the purpose of increasing the total amount payable by way of 
bnuntif's under that Act, in resp(?et of railway wagons and of providing 
for the grant of bounties in respect of underframes for railway passenger 
carciagt's. as passed by the. liCgislativc Assembly, be taken into considera- 
tio!i. 

The reason for this amending Bill is very simple and practical. This 
Conncil will recollect that it passed the Steel Industry (Protection) Act 
in June. 1924. Section 4 of that Act permitted the. Governor Generiil in 
Council to ])ay 7 lakhs a yi'ar for three yc'ars by way of bounties on 
wagons manufactured in India. Immediately after that Act was passed 
tenders for wagons were called for and orders were ])1aced in August, 
1924. By that time, however, five months of that official year had passed, 
and as it takes any manufacturer some time, after getting liis order, to 
collect Ills material, it was impossible in that year to pay out the whole 
of the 7 lakhs of bounties that was authorised for tliat year by the 
Act. In fact, as every business man knows, and the House will see at 
oiiec’, what the Railway Board wishes to know in this matter of bounties is 
what bounties are available at the time when they are placing the orders. 
Tliey are not so much interested ns to what is happening at the time 
at which the wagons are delivered, hut it is when they are placing orders 
and are comparing the different prices of tenders, it is then that tho.v 
want to know what amount of bounty is available. That is the great 
reason of this Bill. We are in fact chancing the form of this seeUon 
round, and as the House will see, we are giving the Governor General in 
Council permission to incur liahiliHos for boiintifts at the time when thf 
orders ar»* placed. Arising from the same, practical business fact there is 
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another difficulty. This Steel Protection Act is in force to the 31st March 
and next year there will be a complete inquiry into the steel industry. 
ThiS Council will probably at about this time next year be considering 
whatever recomn)endations are then made, if any. But in August, 1926, 
it will be about time for the llailway Board to place their orders for wagons 
for di*livcry next year, and therefore they will wish to know next August 
whether for wagons to be delivered during 1927-28 any bounties will be 
avtillable The Tariff Board inquired into this point, and they have 
recommended tliat bounties should be given to cover wagons ordered for 
delivery in 1927-28. This Bill provides for that. 

Now, Sir, 1 have given the reasons for this Bill; I wdll take its practical 
effect. The Steel Industry (Protection) Act allowed a total amount of 
21 lakhs to be Rj)ent in three years. This Bill allows Government to incur 
a liability of 33 haklis spread over four years instead of three, and for the 
last two years of this period to bring under the bounty system under- 
frurnes as well as wagons. 1 need not detain the Council over clause 4 (J) 
of Ihe l^ill. That merely deals with past history; it merely turns into the 
language of the Bill what has already happened. During the last two 
years (Toveniim'nt have iTicurred liabilities on wagons of 13‘59 lakhs, 
That is tile sum which is referri'd to as 13'GO lakhs in clause 4 (a). Clause 
4 (h) is the real one of interest because that deals with the present. The 
Council will observe, that this authorises the Governor General in Council 
to ineur an additional i»xpcnditure of Ps. 19,40,000 on bounties for wagons 
and und(‘rframos. The l^iriff Board recommended 40 lakhs. We have 
reduced it to lls. 10,40,000. The Council will quite rightly expect me 
to giv(» some explanation for this. The Tariff Board found very definitely 
flint there was no need to increase the rate per wagon of bounties, but 
it did find that the number of wagons that could bo delivered in India 
was wvry much larger than they had anticipated, with the result that 
while the total rate of bounty per wagon was less, the total amount 
required was more than they had anticipated. For instance, in their 
first report they forecasted it was probable that, under the bounty system 

the wagon firms in India would, in the course of five years, be able to 

produce l.fiOO wagons a year. Well, Sir, last October tho Railway Board 
placed orders for 3,200 wagons to be delivered in 1026-27. Realising that a 
larger sum would be needed the Tariff Board had to estimate how much 
would he required. They sent in their report in October last and they had 
then only available, for calculation the results of tenders of January 1925. 
From an examination of those tenders they deduced that as nmch ns Rs. 600 
ner waeon would probablv be required for orders this year and 

Rs. 500 per wagon for orders to be placed next year. Taking as probable 

an output of 3,000 wagons in 1026-27 and of 3,200 wagons for delivery ftl 
1927-28, the Board calculated that 18 lakhs each year would he required. 
However, Sir, since the receipt of the Tariff Board’s report we have' 
examined the tenders which were called for at. the end of 1925. On 
examinin V them in November or December Inst the Railway Board found 
that it was possible to place orders in India for 3,200 wagons for delivery 
in 1026-27 instead of the 3,000 the Board expected, and that in order to 
do so, the total amount of bounty that would be required would be some- 
what under 7J lakhs, instead of the 18 lakhs which the Board had estimated. 
I do not for a moment think that the Council would agree to authorise 
the Governor General to spend 11 lakhs extra upon this purpose when the 
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latest figures available show that lakhs have been sufficient. It can 
be assumed fairly safely that about the same sum ought to suffice for the 
next year. As the House secs, that practically halves the Board’s 
estimate Another two lakhs we expect would be required for underframes 
which now the Tariff Board say -should be brought within the bounty 
system. Hence it is clear that nineteen laklis should be ample to cover 
all orders for delivery in the next two years. That, Sir, is the full extent - 
of this Bill. I submit to the House it is simple; it is straightforward: 
it is a practical business proposition, and it is conceived both in economy 
and in fairness, and I ask the House to support it. 

The Honourable the PEESTDENT: The question is: 

That the Bill to amend the Steel Industry (Protection) Act, 1924, for the purpose 
of increasing the total amount payable by way of bounties under that Act, 'in respect 
of railway wagons and of providing for the grant of bounties in respect of under- 
frames for railway passenger carriages, as passed by the Legislative A.ssemb]y, be 
taken into consideration." 

The motion was adopted. 

Clause 2 was added to the Bill. 

Clauses 3 and 4 were added to the Bill. 

Clause 1 was added to the Bill. 

The Title, and the Preamble were added to the Bill. 

The Honourable Mr. D. T. CHADWICK: Sir, I beg to move that the 
Bill, as passed by the Legislative Assembly, be passed. 

The Honourable Sir ARTUUE FEOOM (Bombay Chamber of Com- 
merce) : Sir, I merely wish to say a few words with regard to this Bill 
and those words are in the form of a warning, a warning which I have 
given voice to in this House on more than one occasion. I would like the 
House to consider carefully where these protective duties and bounties 
are leading this country. Bounties sound very nice. They sound like a 
very pleasing gift. But Honourable Members should remember that, when 
you iriake a present to anybody you have got to pay for it; and on this 
occasion the country is paying for these bounties. T think T cannot better 
illustrate what T have iii mind than by a short reference to the speech 
made in this Council by the Chief Comrnissionor for Railways in introduc- 
ing his Railway Budget. On page 10 he spoke ns follows: 

" Thft difference between thc.se prices and the equivalent of the lowest sntisfactory 
quotation from abroad will be met from bounties payable under the Steel Protection 
Act." 

By “ these prices ” he was referring to the prices or the cost of wagons 
and steel frames bought in this country, and he at once demonstrated that 
he could have bought them cheaper elsewhere. Now T am not averse to 
assisting industries, these wngon-buildiug industries, in their infancy; hut 
what T do want to lay stress on is that after they have been in existence 
for a few ^^ears if they cannot manufacture wagons and frames in competi- 
tion with the wagons and frames which enn be purchased elsewhere, then 
I think the industries had better floso down. The Rnilwnv Department 
on this special occasion T think might he considered to be standing on 
velvet. What are thev doing? They are. buying wagons, the full cost of 
which they ought to debit in their accounts and then immediately write 
them down. And where, would they get the monev to write down? Not 
from the railway accounts. That is not keeping your aceounts com- 
mercially, because you are obtaining your money for writing down from the 
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tax-pHyor of India, through another Department. Sir, I do not wish to say 
anything further on this. I am not opposing the because, as £ 

have said, the constituency I represent have not oi)posed the principle of 
some [jissistance being given to these industries in their infancy : but I do 
maintain that after a few years, during which they have been assisted, 
these industries ought to walk by themselves. 

The Honourahle Mr. D. T. CHADWICK : Sir, with regard to what 
my Honourable friend has said, I would only remark that the object wliieh 
he has so (dearly put before the Council is the object wo all have in view 
in this policy of discriminating protection. As was explained wh(*i] the 
ricsolution reigarding that policy was brought before tlu^ Assembly, it was 
no part of the novornmont's idea that bounties should be paid for ever. 
It is our hope — T trust it may not be a false hope — that in a few years 
these firms will be able to stand and meet competition without assistance. 
In that direction T would only point out a fi*\v facts. Tn the first \cMr, 
as is shown in the last Report of the Railway Board, bounties were given at 
tli(» r!.it(' of sfUTiewlicn^ near Rs. fiOO to Rs. 7(10 per wagon. On the tenders 
to which I just alluded, opencnl in December last, although evervbody 
knows in the last 3 years how the prices of steel have fallen, it m’us only 
necessary to give per wagon a bounty of Rs. 228. I trust that in another 
year that sum per wagon will be eonsiderably less. Lastlv, (lie whole 
(jiiostion will b(j examined again during the current year, 1026-27, by the 
Tariff Board. Thus the rate of bounty per wagon is coming down and 
another in(|iiiry is due, but yet T believe tlie Council, as a whole, endorse 
the principle which the Honourable Sir Arthur Froom has just enunciated. 

The TToNoruARLE tite PRFjSIDENT : The question is : 

“ I’liat tlip Bill to ainciKl the Steel Industry (Protortion) Act. 1924, for the purpose 
of increjisiii^ tin* total amount payable bv way of bounties under that Ant, in respect 
nf railyvay wa^^ons and of providiii^r for (he Rrant of bounties in respect of nnderframes 
for railway pMssenger carriages, as passed by the Legislative Assembly, be passed.” 

The motion was adopted. 


INSOLVENCY (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

Tite TTonoituarle Mr. S. R. DAS (Law Member): Sir, T move (hat (ho 
Bill to amend the Presidency-towns Insolvency Act, 1000, and the Pro- 
vincial Insolvency Act, 1920, ns passed by the Legislative Assembly, be 
taken into consicleration. 

This Bill also seeks to give effect to certain recommendations of the 
Civil Justice Committee. In the first place, it extends the Presidency- 
towns Insolvency Act to the town of Karachi where now the Provincial 
Insolvency Act applies. Then it amends section 104 of the Presidency- 
towns Insolvency Act as also a similar section in the Provincial Insolvency 
Act. Bv that it deals with offences against the Insolvency Act. Hilhcrto 
those offences have had to be tried bv the High Court in a Presidency- 
town and in n district town bv the District Judge and took up a con- 
siderable part of their time. The amendment, which is in accordance with 
the recommendation of the Civil Justice Committee, enacts that if the 
Insolvency Court is of opinion that an offence has been committed then 
it has to complain to the Presidency Magistrate in a Presidenev-tovm 
or to a Magistrate of the first class in the district towns, and that the- 
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Magistriilc is to try the ofiPi-nc'cs in tlie re^jiilnr way. The other amend- 
menta are more or less consequential amendments for the purpose of 
carry in out those two objects. 

The motion was adopted. 

Clause 2 was added to the Bill. 

Clauses .3, 4, 5 and fi were added lo the Bill. 

Clauses 7, 8, 9, 10 and II were added to the Bill. 

Clause 1 was added to the Bill. 

The Title and the Preamble were added to the Bill. 

The TroNorRAiiLK ATn. S R. 1>.\S- Sir, I move that lln- Bill, as passed 
by the Legislative Assembly, he passed. 

Thi‘ motion was iuloptcd. 

C(JBK OF CRIJMIXAL BROCKDIIRE (SKCOTsJD AMKNDMFA’Tl 

BILL. 

The HoxornARLE Mn. J. CBKTIAB (Hotuc Reerctary) : Sir, I move that 
the Bill further to amend ihe Code of Criminal Procedure, 1898, for a 
eej’liiiu purpose, as ]mssed by the Legiclativo Aascnihly, bo taken into con- 
sideration. 

Sir, I recently had riCeasion to ])resenl to this House a measure, includ- 
ing ilinc nr four distinct items, which involved amendments of the 
Criminal Procedure CV)d(». 'riiese were intended to n'ctify certain defects 
which liad hecni found in nractice to emerge from the amendment of the 
Crimiii:d Procedure (-ode in 1923. Of the measure as originally presented 
in annth'T place one item a as at that lime not passed. On further consi- 
derjition, 1 am glad to say, it has been passed and it is with respect to 
tliat ili'Ui that T make I lie motion standing in my name. Until the amend- 
mc'nt (if the (’ode oF ('’riininal Procedure in 1923, it was open to the 
MagisFrate, uh(*re a person failed to give security under those sections of 
the Criminal Pr.' cedure Code which are commonly called the bad livelihood 
sections, to ordfrT that in default of security the imprisonment awarded might 
he either rigoron.s nr simple. The effect of the amendment passed in 1923 
!o remove from the discretion of tlie JTagisIrate the power lo award 
eithiu' siinph* or rigorous im])ris(jnnient in cases of orders made under sec- 
tion 108 or section 109 t-f the Code. The measure which T nou- present 
to tlif House has nothing whatever to do with section 108. It relates 
solely to s(u*tK)ii 109, that is to say, to cases where -a Magistrate has re- 
ceiv(*d information : 

(r/) that a criminal is taking precautions to conceal liis presence within 
the local limits of such IVTagistrato’s jurisdiction, and that there is reason 
to believe that such person is taking such precautions with a view to com- 
mitting finy offence, or 

(h) that there is within such limits a person who has no ostensible 
moiins of snbsistcncc, or who cannot give a satisfactorv account of himself. 
T invito the very close attention of the House to these two prescriptions 
which are very material indeed to the objects of the Bill. The discretion 
of the ^Magistratf* to award eith#'r simple or rigorous imprisonment was re- 
moved n’hen the Act was amended in 1923 and the effect of that amend- 
ment has been found to be extremely inconvenient. A greater part, at 
any rate a very considerable part, of the persona against whom action of 
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this character is necessary are, as the House will readily realize, persons 
who, under tlie corresi)onding English law, which is a more severe law, 
imiiioly, the Vagrancy Act of 1924, would be denominated either idle and 
disorderly j)ersons or rogues and vagabonds or incorrigible rogues. Of the 
total of 3,000 persons now in prison in pursuance of this section no less 
than onc-third were persons with previous convictions against them. They 
wore persons who are in the ordinary parlance called jail birds. Two in- 
conveniences arose or rather two distinct classes of inconvenience arose. 
H was a matter of great difficulty to the Magistrates that they could not in 
the cases coming before them really discriminate in cases which required 
discrimination. There was a large proportion of cases in which the Magis- 
trate was conscious that in awarding simple imprisfmment he was ordering 
a most inaj)propriate form of imprisonment. Honourable Members are 
aw’are that when a sentence of simple imprisonment is awarded cither under 
these preventive sections or for any specific offence, the person so 
sc^ni.enced cannot, except of his own free will, be called upon to do any 
kind of work while in prison. He can while away his time from morning till 
niglit doing nothing. He is fed, clothed and houst'd at the expense of the 
State, but he does not do or may not do one single hand stroke to earn 
liis bread or to reduce the charges which fall upon the tax-payers of the 
country. That is a very unsatisfactory state of things. It is very un- 
.satisfactory that the discretion of the IMagistrate should be restricted in 
this way. I may also mention that there was another kind of inconvenience 
whicii emerged from the o])eration of this amendment. It related to the 
internal administration of the jails. Every Local Government reports that 
both their Magistrates and their jail officials have complained of the evil 
results wliicli are the consequence of file removal of this discretion from 
the Magistrate’. First of all, taking broadly the class of persons against 
whom action under this section may be necessary, it must, I think, be 
obvious that to detain a man for. 12 months with no honest work which he 
can be compelled to do is very demoralizing to him. It Avould be demoral- 
izing to any man. It is particularly demoralizing to a j)erson who from the 
character of his antecedents and possibly of his environment — I do not 
entirely blame the man but we have to take things as they are — is naturally 
indisposed to do any honest work. Further, the manner of his life in 
jail do('s not dispose him to do honest work after lie emerges from tlie 
jail. It IS not onlv demoralizing to him but it is also demoralizing to his 
associates. The House will realize that besides persons in jail under sec- 
tion 109 there are a considerable number of persons who have been sentenc- 
ed to simple imprisonment. Simple imprisonment is awarded normally in 
cases where the character of the offence or the character of the convicted 
person is such that he ought not to be put to rigorous imprisonment. In 
other words, vou get quite a number of people who are certainly not jail 
birds, habitual thieves, habitual robbers or habitual bad characters or idlers 
or vagabonds but are persons who have broken some provision of the law 
and are sent to jail. Many of Ihom are in other respects quite respect- 
able persons. Now, is it reasonable or proper that thev should be mixed 
up with a considerable number of persons dealt with under these sections 
wJio are ex hypothes^i in the vast maiority of cases persons of the hadtnnffh 
class? My point is that the award of simple imprisonment without any 
discretion on the part of the Magistrate is demoralizing not only to the 
person proceeded against under section 109, but it is also demoralizing to his 
associates who are not of the same character as himself and, generally 
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speaking, it is very prejudicial to the maintenance of discipline in a jail 
where persons of these different classes arc confined together. Sir, that 
is the object of restoring this discretion to the Magistrate. 

It has been urged that it is not necessary to grant this discretion to 
a Magistrate because section 110 of the Criminal Procedure Code is suffi- 
ciently wide. Now, I ask the House to give its very close attention to the 
precise provisions of section 109. I will now, if the House will bear with 
mo because it is a matter of considerable importance, read out to them 
the provisions of section 110. Action under section 110 may be taken 
against any person who : 

(«) is by Imhit a robber, house-breaker or thief, or 

(b) is by habit a receiver of stolen property knowing the same to have been stolen, or 

(c) habitually protects or ii;ii-l)ours tbieves or aids in the concealment or disposal 
■of stolen property, or 

(e) habitually commits, or attempt.s to commit, or abets the commission of, offences 
iiivolvjng a breach of the peace, or 

(/) is so desperate and dangerous as to render his being at large without security 
hazardous to the community.” 

Now, it does not require very close exaininatu n of these provisions to see 
tluit they apply to a different class of persons from those dealt with under 
section 109. It may be that persons who liave at one time been dealt 
with under section 110 may subsequently come within the scope of sec- 
tion 109, but it is entirely wrong to allege, as has been alleged, that section 
110 fully provides for all cases of liabitiial offenders. 

Let me explain that a little more in detail. Under section 110 any 
of the habitual offenders falling within the terms of that section may be 
required to give security for good behaviour and on failing to do so may 
be sentenced to iinprisonnicnt not exceeding three years. If it were not 
necessary after a man has done a period of say one year to find any further 
cause against liiTu, it will be open to the police officer to arrest the man 
the moment ho has lefi- (ho jail. He can take him before a Magistrate and 
if the Magistrate thinks fit he can award another sentence of one year. 
It has been held repeatedly bv the TTigli Court that after a person has been 
discharged after his period wliether of security or imprisonment under sec- 
tion 110 he must be given an opportunity to show whether or not he rcallv 
intends to take up an honest moans of livelihood, and unless and until 
you give him the opportunity you cannot proceed against him under that 
section. That explains how it is that a man mav have ton or fifteen, in 
some cases seventeen, previous convictions, or have been proceeded against 
five or six times before under section 110, but when he comes out from his 
last period under section 110 you cannot proceed against him unless he has 
ence agam brought himself within the danger of that section. He may 
be concealing himself within (he local limi(s of the Magistrate’s jurisdiction, 
he may have given reasons to believe that he is about to commit an offence, 
but he has not brought himself within the danger of section 110. He has 
brought l.imself within the danger of section 109. I have made this some- 
what lengthy explanation because there has been rather persistent mis- 
apprehension of the real ease. Section 110 deals with classes of cases of 
a different kind and is not a substitute for section 109. These sections 
deal with two verv, distinct classes of cases. Wliile T ask the H^'iise to 
restore that discretion to Magistrates in respect of action taken under sec- 
tion 109, I would like to point out that additional safeguards have been 
provided and will still be in operation. Formerly a person proceeded 
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under tlii'sc si'cLious liad au Lu a Disslrict Magistrate. Now 

Ik* lias got an appeal to a Sessions (’onrt and tin* ivvisioiiary powers of tli'* 
High Court stiJJ conliiiui:. 'I'lierefore there is very little likelihood of this 
section being abused. If it is arniscd the person coiicenied has an easy 
and adequate remedy. 

I make tlie motion standing in iiiy name. 

Thk Honourable the PUKSIDI^NT : 'I’lu* qiu^ii(»n is: 

“ 'riiat tliL> Hill t'urthdi' lo .liiM'iid tlif Code of ( 'riiiiiiifii I'rocediiie, 189&, bir a 
certain purpose, as passed hy llio Ja'gialatix u Asainil)ly, l)i* r.ikeri into consideration." 

The motion was adopted. 

Clause 2 was added to the Hill. 

C'lause. 1 W!is added to the Hill. 

The Title and the Preamble wen* added to the J.^iil. 

The Honourable Mr. J. ClIIuHAK: 1 move that the Bill, as passed 
by tlie Legislative Assembl^V, be passed. 

The Honourable Mr. V. BAMABAS PANTl'LU (Madras: Non-Mu- 
hanimadaii) : Sir, it is impossible for me to record a silent vote on this, 
motion. It will be in thi* memorv of Members t>f ibis Hfuise thal tbe 
same provision wbicli is soiujlil to be introduced by this Bill was twice 
negatived in ilu* Legislative Assi*mljl\ on formei- occasions. Jt was onlv 
in September 1925 tliat the Honourable the Hoim* Member sought to re- 
introduce this provision into ihe Criminal Jh-oeedure Codt* and that al tempt 
failed. It has no doubt sue.coeded recently in tlie Asseiiiljly, but there 
was a very wide diverg(‘nee of opinion on llu* question; therefore 1 have 
decided not to record a sili'iii vote on this iiiolitm. Before I say anything, 
Sir, against the proposal emliodied in this small Bill 1 wisli to assure the 
(Toverninent tlial wi» wdio op])osc such measures are not so dense or per- 
verse as not to recognise the use of legislative ineasurvs which are intend- 
ed to [maiioti* law' and order in this coimtrv. A\'e I’lrognise that such 
measures are ini(*nded mainly for the benefit of ei(iz<Mis. Therefore, wdicn 
we op[)Ose some of tlumi, it is iK>t due to an_\ fi*eling of hostility to measures 
inaiigurUed by tlu^ Executive ( loveniineiit. hut it. is only because we feel 
that the mischief of the Statute w'hieh is sought to la* introduced far 
oufwt'ighs its benefits in some eases It is real]\ a sad eominent on the 
political aspect of our legislation that Uu* Ijogislatures distrust the exe- 
cutive and tin* exi'cutive distrust the Logislaluri'S. But 1 hope that each 
of us will make our position clear and that tlu-re will he no room for mis- 
understanding. 

So far as this measure is concerned, niy objeetwms to it are three- 
fold. Firstly, T maintain tliat s(*.etion 109 is intoiided to be a prcventivi* 
rm*asiirc and not a punitive measim*. T quite* agree* with the Honourable 
the Home Secretary that si*etions 110 and 100 deal with difFe*rcnt classes 
of persons. T w'ill eonerde flint; hut at the* same time it is by no means 
certain that persons who ought t-o be proceeded against under section 110 
arc not frequently proceeded against, under section 100. T do not contend 
that w’o can properly bring persons for whom section 110 is intended under 
section 100. Many of the persons who arc now'' in jail' under sections 110 
and 100 should have been run in under section 110, not under section 109. 
That is the comment T make. Section 109 is intended to deal wdth two 
classes of persons. 
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The class of persons covered by clause (a) are those who conceal them- 
selves with intent to coininit an offence, and clause (6) deals with the class of 
persons who arc vagrants (jr vagabonds and who have no ostensible means 
of livelihood and are not able to give a satisfactory account of themselves. It 
is meant to apply to pia’sons of bad liveliliood or persons who adopt a dis- 
honest means of livelilitjod or persons who harbour criminal intent. And 
these persons are sought to be prevented from committing any crime. Aly 
submission is that the recpiirenients of the State and the requirements of 
the citizen will bi‘ al)Sf)liil('ly iiul by preventing these people from coni- 
inilting the intended crimes by putting them in jail and imposing simple 
imprisonment upon them. To give them hard labour and treat them like 
fjtlier criminals who are convicted for snhstantivt^ offences is unjustifiable 
under a civilized law. That is my first objection. The second objection 
is this. The Honourable the Home Secretary said tluit all that was asked 
for was mere discreti(')n for the Magistrate either to give simple imprison- 
ment or rigorous iin])ris()Tinient, and that it was not necessary to give in 
every case rigorous imprisonment. It is true that all that the section 
seeks to secure is merely disenTion, but, Sir, we know that when the 
judicial and executive functions are not separated and the Magistrates are 
mostly responsible t(; the executive head of the district, this discretion is 
• a v(!ry illusory one. 'Phe Magistrate is likely to exorcise the discretion 
more by executive bias or executive exigencies than in a judicial manner. 
VVe. were told by the Hoiiu' Secretary that a substantial improvement was 
made in the law when section 406 was amended so as to make the appeal 
lie not to the District Magistrate, but to the Sessions Judge in the case of 
mofussil courts, and to tlic High Court in the case of Presidency Magis- 
trates. But those of us who liavc been practising in the courts for some 
time know that appellate courts rarely interfere with discretionary orders. 
Therefore it js no use trilling us that the original Magistrate exercises dis- 
'cretion subject to an appeal. Then, Sir, the third objection is that no 
•case has been made out within the last three or four months, since Sep- 
tember 192f), to ask for a law which was then deliberately turned down 
by the Assembly. Tlie Assembly refused in September ^ast to embody 
this pixjvision in the Criminal Procedure Code and then to come up after 
six months’ time with the same proposal requires a very strong case, and 
I submit no ease lias been made out. T note in this connection that a 
White Paper was put in the hands of Members of the Assembly embody- 
ing the opinions of the Local (lovcrnments and authorities concerned in 
the administration of the. jails. The same eonrtesy has not been showm 
to the Members of this PTonse. I do not complain. T can assure my Hon- 
ourable friend opposite that T had an opportunity of looking into that 
book by the kind courtesy of a Member of the Assembly w’ho liad it. Tt 
does not impress me at all. The only reasons stated there are that the 
Local Governments considered that in some cases simple imprisonment 
was absolutely inadequate and the jail authorities considered that iintting 
people into jail without work would demoralise the other inmates in the 
jail. These are certninlv no arguments in favour of sentencing to haid 
labour people who are merely convicted on suspicion and sent to jail to 
prevent them from committing some crime in the future and not because 
they committed some offence under the Penal Code. These arguments 
are unconvincing and T do not think they form any basis for the change 
In the la^v such as is now advocated. 

Then, Sir, finallv this section 109 has been misused very badly in 
‘manv eases. TIu* most glaring instance of it was the Nagpur Flag case. 
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Hundreds of persons who had good means of livelihood were run in under 
that section and sent to jail for long terms. I know personally many of 
those young men who went to jail. Some of them were graduates of the 

Universities and had ample means of livelihood in their own homes, but 

when they went from my part of the country to Nagpur they could give 
no satisfactory account of themselvc'S bt'caiise they had no property in 
Nagpur. Many of them were sent to jail on the charge of being persons 
who had no ostensible means of livelihood. That is enough to show that 
that law is an engine of oppression in the hands of those who wish to use 

it so. I know 1 will be told that if a section is misused, it is no use saying 

the form of imprisonment should be simple and not rigorous, and if a 
section is misused it is no argument against the section. If however the 
mischief of the section cannot be remedied, we at least want some restraint 
on that mischief by seeing that people who are run in under the section 
escaj)e the hardship of rigorous imprisonment. 1 am able to say, from a 
perusal of the debate in the Assembly, that the fact that the section was 
misused w’as not seriously disputed even by the Government. Therefore, 
Sir, wo are not impressed with the. Government’s case for a change in the 
section, and the Governmeiil have not really disclosed their motive or their 
reasons for this demand for a revision of the Stalule at such a short in- 
terval since September 192n. There is a widespread belief that there is 
some dark motive underlying this enactment, and whether it is so or not, 
I am content to base my objection on the broad grounds that no case has 
been made out, that the discretion is an illusory one, and being a pre- 
ventative and not a punitive section, hard labour is not justified! I will only 
add one word; if keeping people who are sent to jail, without doing any 
work is considered to bo objectionable from the shindpoint of the State, 
because they are fed there while doing nothing, and it is considered that 
such people are likely to demoralise other inmates of the jails, I would 
suggest one remedy. Such people who are not really criminals and who 
are sent to jail because tliev are not able to give a satisfactory account of 
themselves, should be provided with work in some kind of institutions like 
workhouses wBere their service's could be utilised and where at the same 
time they are not subjected to the humiliations and hardships of rigorous 
imprisonment like persons wlio arc convicted of substantial offences. The 
State ought to be humane, in the treatment of such persons who arc im- 
prisoned merely on suspicion for failure to give seenritv. For all these 
reasons, Sir, I cannot bul vote against this motion. 

The Honourable Fai Bahadur NALININATH SETT (West Bengal : 
Non -Muhammadan) : Sir on a consideration of the debate that took place 
in the Assembly over the Bill, I had to look into the history and decisions 
regarding sections 109 and 123 of the Code of Crimiuai Procedure as 
amended in 1923. T find that the Select Committee then appointed went 
into the matter fully and were deliberately f)f o])inion that in cases 
under sections 108 and 109, imprisonment in default of furnishing 
security should be simple.” l^he said Select Committee consisted of men 
of experience in the legal line such as Sir Tej Bahadur Saprii. Sir William 
Vincent, Mr. J. Chnudhri. Sir B. C. Mitter. as well as you, Sir. That 
the above was not a mere passing observation is also evidenced bv a con- 
sequential amendment of section 397 of the Code bv the addition of a 
proviso under clause 103 of their report. 

That proviso laid down that ‘'imprisonment for a subsequent offence- 
will not be concurrent with detenfion under section 123.^*^ This shows not* 
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only deliberation, on the part of the Select Committee as also their point 
of view that an order under section 123 is nob a sentence but merely 
detention. And this is quite consonant with judicial decisions. This 
order of imprisonment for failure to give security is not a conviction for 
an offence under section 75 of the Indian Penal Code. The person 

proceeded against is not an accused under section 167 or under section 

250 of the Code. He is committed to prison and not sentenced. It is. 
upon these judicial decisions, I think, the learned Members of the Select 
Committee made it consislent with the idea of mere detention and made- 
the term of imprisonment merely simple. 

Sir, I have not been able to find any mention of these obvious facts 
either in the speech of the Honourable the Home Member at the time 
of the consideration of the Bill in the Assembly or by any of the 

supporters. Nor was any reason given by any one as to why the weighty 

opinion of the said Sub-Committee, as I have shown’, should be brushed 
aside. I have also gone through the White Paper c'rculated along with 
the Bill, and I have not missed the appeal made by the Honourable the 
Home Member when he said : 

“ The implicationfi of this are far beyond the mere amendment I am moving. 1 
am asking the House to co-operate in making an amendment which has been recom- 
mended by executive authority in India. T am asking this House to say once for 
all w'hether they will, in any circumstances, under any conditions, carry any measure . 
vvinc.ii !s brought forwaid with Ihc united force of the executive." 

I have on my part equally to put it to the (Government : the implica- 
tions of this are far bi^vond the amendment asked for. I ask ihern, has not 
the executive from the vers" start of the Code in 192B moved to restore 
the discretionary power of the Magistrate to award simple or rigorous 
imprisonment in default of furnishing security under section 109? Do 
not the reports furnish an ample answer that they did not co-operate 
to appreciate the view of criiniual jurisprudence taken by the Select Com- 
mittee? Do not the rt^ports suggest that their view of the order under 
section 123 is piinisluncnt and not detention? Do not the jail reports 
point to the only conclusion that the vanities of the jail authorities have 
been touched by men who are not guilty pf any insubordination but only 
“ wear an expression of superiority " over other prisoners? The White 
Paper furnislies an example thit our executive is very slow to move 
and to assimilaie advanced ideas of criminal law that hard labour and 
harsh measures are often incentives to harden a prisoner. I would have 
been glad if any amendment could be moved that rigorous imprisonment 
should not be awarded to any one w^ho had not been previously convicted 
under any sections of Chapters NVT and XVIT of the Indian Penal Code 
(offences against person and properly) but as it is. T ]\a.v(‘ no other aller- 
native but to oppose it. 

The Honourable ]\rR. T. C. DESTKA CTTABT (Burma: froneral) : Sir, 
in opposing'’ this amoTidmeiit T sliall lay before the TTous-o certain legal con- 
siderations and niy humble experience in the w’orking of the Criminfd 
Procedure Code in some ■ of the provinces of India. Section 109, sub- 
elause (h), as it stands, applies not only to cases of bad livelihood w^hieh 
the Legislatures inlcnded to deal with, but also covers cases of mis- 
fortune where a person fails to get some moans of livelihood. Of course 
the original object was to de.nl with persons of bad livelihood, but as it stands 
the section is broad enough ; and when the principle underlying that pre- 
ventive section is taken into account the present amendment is certainlv 
very objectionable As my friend the Honourable Mr. Nalininath Setf, 
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Hai Bahadur, i)oinled out, tho action to be taken b} the Magistrate under 
the jnovisions of the preventive sections was not by giving a substantive 
j)unisbmcnt but by taking only a measure of f)reveiition or safeguard against 
certain eJassejs of persons doing injury to the safet} of person or prcjperty 
in the State. My objection to this aniendnient is that it tries to overlcKjk 
tho j)rinciple on which these sections are based and to bring in ;i measure 
of punishment into the Oriminal Procedure Code in dealing with persons 
under section 109. I have carefully gone over the White Paper whieh was 
f)Jaeefl in the hands of Members of the Legislative Assembly, and from a 
j’eading of the opinions of the various Local Covemments and the jail 
authorities it is perfectly clear to me that they want to make out a ease 
for giving rigorous imprisonment in the cases covered by sectifm 109 by- 
pleading that there are a large number of ])eople convicted under that 
section who are persons who can easily come under section 110. It is this 
way. There is an abuse of section 109 and ns a result of the abuse persons 
who ought to have been dealt with under section 110 have been dealt with 
under section 109. And so there is a large proportion of j)eople dealt witli 
under section 109, who are persons of notoriously bad character, who have 
had several previous convictions and who ought to be differently dealt with 
from persons who have had no previous conviction at all. I tried vitv 
carefully to follow thej speech of the Honourable the Home Secretary, and 
there also I found his reason for bringing in this amendment is tluit sf)un 
after a person is released from imprisonment under section 110 he cannot 
be dealt with under the same section without being given an opportunity 
of showing that he was trying to reform hinisclf. His object, I take it in 
bringing in this amendment, is to make away with that safeguard by pro- 
ceeding under section 109 against those persons. That is the purpose, s 
r understand it, of the Honourable the Home Secretary in ]>ringing in 
this form of punishment for a purely preventive measure. 

My second objection is that it is no good saying "It is discretionary 
and tiic discretion will be properly exercised ; there are cases where discre- 
tion may be properly exercised and so provision ought to bo made to give 
discretion to the Magistrate to give either simple imprisonment or rigorous 
imprisonment. ’’ The principle to be applied to all these cases from a 
purely judicial point of view is this. It is better to make provision which 
may allow a number of people to escape from the clutches of justice 
rather than that one man who ought not to be dealt with under tlu' 
provisions of this section should be brought under it. That is better in 
cases of doubt. It is no explanation to say that Magistrates are all right, 
thev know how' to exercise discretion and so on. The question is thev 
ought not to be allowed to exercise a discretion which may possibly work 
hardship in the case of at least some people who ought not to be given 
rigorous imprisonment . 

The Honouuablk Mil J. CREEAR; But how^ could these Magistrates 
at all on that basis? 

'PiiE Honourable Mr. T. C. HERIKA CHART : My answer to that is 
Magistrates deal with this section, and if they are given this discretion there 
niav be some chance of a person who ought not to be given rigorous imprison- 
mi'iit being given rigorous imprisonment under this sectioA. It may be an 
extraordinary circumstance, but nil the same it is the duty'^of the Legislature 
to frame the law in such a manner as not to give any scope of such abuse 
of discretion at all. T. therefore, oppose this amendment of the C^-xle 
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becaiiso i|. {i*Tiiinst the very nn^t nf the principle underlying section 

109 and other preventive sections of the Criminal Procedure Code. They 
are not sections which deal with suhstantive offences hut they deal with 
extraordinary^ safeguards against injury to the person and property of 
individuals. These arc cases where measures are taken against persons not 
in the form of punishiiieiit but cases where they are dealt with 
under measures of extreme precaution in the interests of the public so that 
they may not commit mischief against the public at large. For these 
reasons, Sir, I oppose the Bill. 

The Honourable Hao Sahib Dr. U. liAMA llAO (Madras : Non-Muham- 
madan) : Sir, not being a lawyer myself, I do not wish to say anything 
which will involve the expounding of legal quibbles and legal technicalities 
and 1 have therefore decided to leave them to hair-splitting lawyer friends 
in this Council. But, 1 think, 1 would be failing in my duty if on the 
present* occasion I should record my silent vote and not enter my emphatic 
protest against what I consider to be a dangerous and iniquitous piece of 
legislation. This Bill raises a plain issue. Are you or are you not prepared 
to arm the Magistracy with discretionary power to award simple or rigorous 
imprisonment in security proceedings taken under section 109? This 
section is, under normal conditions, intended to haul up a habitual criminal 
wlio lias not been caiiglii red-handed in the act of thieving or committing 
any other ofTeiiee hut who, for the j)ur})oso of eommilling an offence, is 
taking the necessary precautions to conceal his presence or who is looking 
about with no ostensible means of subsistence or cannot give a satisfactory 
account of himself. Sucdi a person is asked to furnish security for good 
hc-haviour under this section, and if ho fails to do so, is punished with 
simple imprisonincut only under the recently amended section 123 (b). The 
complaint now is that simple imprisonment has no deterrent effect on these 
habitual (irimiiials who lordly while away their time in jails refusing to do 
any work and arc thoreffjre a burden to the State, and the law should there- 
fore be amended giving Magistrates discretionary power to award hard 
labour in sueli eases. A Bill was introduced in September last in the 
Legislative Assembly making the necessary amendments but was thrown 
out then on cogent grounds. The Honourable the Home Member reintro- 
duced this Bill in the Assembly a few days ago and in doing so made a 
curious statement which I consider to lie an Insult to this House and which 
I do not like to jiass unnoticed. He said : 

"T would not lightly in\ito anollipv rchiifF in this House. It was open to me 
to take the Dill to another place, to endeavour to secure — (mnrh thefip -i/'ords, — 

the re-insertion of this clause and bring it back here again. 1 did not wish to do 
that out of rebpoct for this House.*’ 

Is it not an implication, Sir, tiiat this House is ever ready to play to the 
tunc and do anylhin" to ilie dictation of the Honourable tlie Home Mianher? 
Let us at h*ast wipe out that impression from his mind by throwing out this 
Bill this time. According to the Bill, Sir, any person ivho has no ostensible, 
means of subsistence or cannot give a satisfactory account of himself can 
ho booked and sentenced to hard labour, if ho fails to find security. If it 
is expressly mentioned that this section applies only to a habitual criminal, 
then there can possibly bo no objection to this Bill. But, as it stands, 
this section has a very wide range of application extending its scope from a 
habitual criminal to an innocent pauper, a true patriot and an honest 
politician. Anybody can come under the chitclies of this law and he 
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.'iwardcd ri^^orous Jinprisonineiit if the Police and the Magistrate are so- 
ininded. This section gives into the hands of the Police and the Magistracy 
a very dangerous weapon to suppress not merely crime but the shame ol 
poverty and unoin?^loyment, to suppress political agitation and demand for 
national freedom, in fact, anything that comes in the way of the Govern- 
ment and is repugnant to the Government. There has been a gross abuse 
and misuse of this section by the Magistrates in the past by their applying 
it to political off eii tiers, wliich the Government has never denied nor taken 
any slcj)s 1o prevent. No guarantee is held out to prevent its recurrence 
in the future*. As long as the executive and judicial functions are combined 
in one, so long will this abuse of ])Ower continue. The Legislature is asked 
to giv (5 a raric-hliinchc 1o the Executive to deal with the people in any 
arbitrary manner tliey like under this section. I hope our appeal will not 
he in vain and this House will consider the question calmly and without 
any bias or pr<*judice and reject this Bill in the interests of the people at 
large. 

Till*: Hoxoi'KAULi': Pandit SHYAM BlHAEl AIISEA (l.'nited Provinces: 
Nominated Ollicial) : Sir, [ rise to support the Bill, the (consideration of 
which lias SI) ably Ixjcn moved by the ironoiirable Air. Oerar. I had 
Mioughl, Sir, thiit this Bill was not a eoutroversial measure. It should not 
liavc been livatcil as a controversial measun*. As a matter of fact, those 
who have experience (*riniinal administration of the country know that 
it is only Ibe w«jrsl criminals who are usually dealt with under sections 100 
and 110 of the (bMuinal Procedure, (’odi'. T liavc, Sir, personal expericnej* 
of more than a (juarter of a century of admiTiistration of (Criminal justice in 
tlin country. ITnbjrtunatcly, T was only a Magistrate, but I think I can 
conscicMitioiisly say that never in my experience, of 25 years was my judicial 
discretion interfered with by any District Magistrate. A referenee to this 
point lias liiicii made hy one of the previous speakers. Well, Sir, T can 
confess that ihrrv are Alagistrates avIioso decisions and actions arc some- 
times interfered with by District Magistrates. But I must say that tho^i' 
subordinate Magistrates themselves are largely responsible for this state 
V)f affairs. We (lannot be justified in believing and assuming that District 
Magistrates arc always wrong and subordinate Magistrates are always right. 
T know — 1 must confess with shame — of instances where some subordinate 
Magistrates sought the help of District Magistrates for the sake of their own 
convenience, perhaps unworthy convenience. I must repeat that they 
wanted to si'ok the advice, of District Magistrates for their own motives and 
i(. is such Magistrates whose discretion and action are sometimes interfered 
witli by tlu^. District Magistrates. But T must add that no District Magis- 
trate has ever been known to me to interfere with the discretion or action 
of an honest and intelligent subordinate Magistrate. This is my reply to 
the insinuation of my Honourable friends. 

Then, Sir, it has been sugensted that this section 109, Criminal Procediive 
Code, is liable to abuse and that therefore the discretion of awarding simple 
or rigorous imprisonment should not bo given to Magistrates. May I ask, 
Sir, if anv other section is not liable to abuse? Even the best thing in the 
world is liable to abuse, but we deal with tlie rule and not with the excep- 
tions. The rule is that we must provide and legislate for what is usually don-?, 
and not for what may happen by an abuse of something. I do not' know. 
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but there might have been instances of an aiiiise of this section. There 
might have been instances of an abuse of any other section of the Indian 
Fenal Code. 

The Honourable 1?ao Sahib Dr. U. l^AMA liAO: WJiat abc.ut the 
Nagpur flag case ? 

The Honourable Pandit SHi'AM BlHALii MISRA: L do not say thai 
there is no possibility of abuse. 1 do not know about the Nagpur case. It 
is said that some Nagpur flag Satyagrahis were dealt with under section 109. 
They iniglit •perhaps liave been rightly dealt with under that section, or the 
sectirm migh^ liavc been abused. 1 have already admitted lliat evt‘i-y s('c- 
lion is liabh' t-i abuse. But shall we serap the Indian l\*nal ('ode la-cause 
every section of it is liable to abuse? If so, tlien let us repeal the whole of 
the rndian Penal C'ode. Because a man might he wrongfully hanged, is 
it right, that llierefore section 802 should go? Then there \Maild he no end 
to murders. ]\Iv experic'iice is that ]m.r firihuDiica is more due to the 
discriminale exercise of the discretion of Magistrate's under sections 100 and 
no, Criminal Procedure Code, rather than to all the j)enal laws of the land 
put together. That is my firm conviction. Pti.r liriinnmcfi is reiilly based 
on sections l(i0 and 110, provided ilu'y are properly worked. Any sections 
might he abused, but 1 tliink that sneh cases arc rare. In my experience 
I do not remember that any abuses of section 109 ever took place in my court. 
Section 110 ba-s been at times abused, hut 1 do not remenihcr Si'ction 109 
lu'ing abused. T admit it is liable' to bo abusc'd, but a salutary section can- 
not go because it is liable to be abused. 

Air. Painadas Pantulii has put Jnrward tlnvi' objt'ctions. One is that 
prevention should not bo pimitivo. T admit that and I do not think that 
it cv(’r was tlu' object of (lie Legislature to provide' that prevention should 
he punitive. But how ar<' we. to deal with conflrnied criminals? It is 
i\ (|iiestion r)f discretion. T do not say the Alagistrates must alwa\s giv(^ 
rigorous imprisoument to a man unable to furnish security. \Vc must 
give discretion to the Magistrates. I think, Sir, that Air. Bipin Chandra 
l*al, if r rciiiemher aright, said in the lower House, when somebody 
remarked that he had been to jail, that he was in jail when jail was 
really a jail and not a father-in-law’s house. If you give simple imprison- 
ment to a hardened criminal, it means sending him to his father-in-law’s 
house to be the giuest of His Alajcsty at the expense of the ratepayer. 
The honest man has to subscribe towards his maintenance, while he lives 
in jaib a life of peace and perhaps luxury. That cannot be the iutoiitioii 
of any Legislature. We must deal with each case on its merits, and this 
i« why discretion is being asked to be restored. If there is a hardened 
criminal, and ho is found to be sitting behind niy house at rnid-night 
with instruments of housebreaking in his possession — ^Iic has not begun 
his housebreaking operations — and if he runs away when seen and is 
captured and produced under section 109 before a court,, shall we say: 

‘ You were going to commit housebreaking, but nevertheless you can 
comfortably be lodged in your father-in-law's house "? No, this would 
be preposterous; therefore to refuse restoration of discretion to Magistrates 
in such cases is to my mind absolutely wrong. 

Then Mr. Ramadas Pantulu also pointed out that some persons who 
could be proceeded against under section 110 were wrongly proceeded 
against under section 109. It is a surprising suggestion and a surprising 
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arguiiieiit. bectioii 110, as Honourable Members are aware, provides for 
imprisonnjent on failure to give security, either rigorous or simple, for 
three years, whereas section 100, so far as 1 remember (I have not been 
dealing witli these sections for three or four years), provides for imprison- 
ment for only one year; so why should section 109 be substituted' for 
section 110? My friend Mr. Chari has pointed out that this section is 
substituted for section 110, because in case of a person dealt with under 
section 110, some time must be allowed to elapse to give him a chance 
ot reforming himself, before he can again be proceeded against under that 
very section, and that therefore such persons are wrongly proceeded 
against under section 100. This is a very ingenious suggestion, but to 
me with all my criminal court experience it looks rather funny. Section 
109 can hardly be substituted for section 110. Section 109 is really used 
against criminals when they arc actually caught under very suspicious 
circumstances, and at least I think 1 can be justified in hoping that I shall 
be creditcid with bona fides when I tell you that my experience has never 
shown that section 109 has been abused. 1 never knew this to happen 
in the 25 years of my experience. 

Then the third objection of the Honourable Mr. Bamadas Pantulu 
was that no case has been made out for restoration of this discretion which 
was rejected by the Assembly in 1925. The Honourable the Homo Mem- 
ber’s speech in the other House should convince all who are open to 
conviction that a very gocxl and strong case had been made out, and all 
the opinions of the Jjocal (lovcniments and High Courts and jail authorities 
go to show that this discretion should be restored. I really do not see 
wliy it sliouid not he restored. All cases must be dealt with on their 
merits. Nobody cjui say that all persons dealt with under section 109 
arc good people and that none of them must be given rigorous imprison- 
ment when they have failed to furnish s(‘curity. If the merits of the 
case demand it, why should this discretion be refused to Magistrates? To 
say that Sessions Judges arc unwilling to interfere with the discretionary 
powers of Magistrates is quite wrong. Sessions Judges always interfere 
when they think it necessary, and I think it would be an absolutely 
salutary provision. T think under such conditmis the fear of abuse is 
very, very remote. 1 support the Bill. 

The lIoxoniAi’.i.E Maulvi ABDUL KARIM (East Bengal: Muham- 
madan): Sir, 1 had a mind to undergo my ordinary period of apprentice- 
ship like, a good old boy, but just now after hearing what has fallen from 
some of file ilonoiivablt? IMenibers of this House on a subject in which 
I have dabbled lor 25 years of my life exclusively as a criminal practitioner, 

[ think T would be doing an injustice to myself and also to the Honourable 
^Members of ibis House if T did not place at their service a httle bit of 
personal ex])erie]ice and knowledge which T Iiave acquired in connection 
with I be operation of seed ions 110 and 109. 

Sir, T rise to sui)port the motion of the Honourable Mr. Crerar, not 
only heartily but most whole-heartedly, and T will endeavour as best I 
can to supplement the arguments that have been advanced in this House 
by the Honourable Mr. Crerar, and also by the Honourable Sir Alexander 
Miiddiman in the debate on this question in the other House. Sir, I 
come from a province or a part of a province which has given birth to 
political thoughts as they are now widely understood and expressed, I 
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nieiin I conic from Enstcru Bengal, and as Ihc Honourable Members of 
this House are fiijly aware, circumstances connected with the ]iartition 
of Bengal and its subsequent modification aro circumstances which have 
widened the Indian political outlook anti have given not a little Iroublo 
to those who have had to administer the law in this country. Wir, I 
flo not dogmatically assert things boc.auKO I have dabbled in this i:iw for 
2.1 years of my life, nor do 1 prefer to look at the question nieivly from 
an academician's point of view. I will plaee my own personal cxjiericncc 
of this matter before the Council. The present pojlitieal situation has 
arisen after 190,5. The law of I89B that is going to be restored by 
the jircseut enactment jirovidod for simple or rigorous iiiiprisoimient accord- 
ing to the fliseretion of the Magistrate. Now, Sir, as the Honourable 
Ali'iubers of ibis Jfouse. have* already learnt fnjin thi» Ihniourahle. Hfr. 
Crerar, and e.s they themselves already know, in 1923 that law was 
modified, taking away llie discrelioiiarv ]>ower of the Magistrate. In tlh'. 
>ear I92t> that power is going to he i<»siored. Tii tin* debate in tin* other 
House I beg It) submit, that as a matter of fact legal opinion veered round 
under the S'liiinwh.-ii politically idmosoheric pressiin» ami vha. was 
cnuTieiatt'd tliere doe^ lujfc exactly enmnn*nd itself to those who have 
studied tin.* law' very carefully. T will not, go over it jigaiii in this iroiise 
beeaust* f aiii son* tin* i ronour:ihle Mr. Crerar has heen eJde to mjike a full 
presentment (y\‘ ih»' (un ernineiitV; ease on tliis subject. 1 will (»nly just, 
icfer to one jmint. It is said that dist'relion to the Magisirales in Ihcj 
mailer of orilcring cither sim])!i* or rigor»)MS imprisonment in the ease of 
ffiilure to give security under both provisions (a) and {h) of seel Ion 100 
should not bt* givtn because, as the principal argument advanci'd therefor 
has il, that ‘lorfc of discretion is sometimes abused. Rfv submission to 
the ]\leinheT‘^ of tin's Huiioiirahle House' is that, because diserel.iou may 
he abused soinetimes, that, is no reason why discretion slionld not be 
given ab all. All .laws that aro progressive in their nalnn* mnsl have 
the merit of elasticity. AVitlioul that then* ean he no advanec w’ort.li 
the. name. N^nw, Sir, the question is w'hcther the law aa it stands gives 
suflicient scope and opportunity to ihe ^.lagistralc to exereist' Ihaf discre- 
tion properly or not in appro])riate cases. Tlie, whole qiicstaai may ho 
looked at from that point of view. My submission is that there may bo 
eases, and there have been eases to my knowledge*, in which simple 
iinprisonTnent under seetion 109 would not ni(*et the ends of jnslice. T 
will pi'ace one such case, for consideration before this House whiclr lias 
eoine. to my personal knowledge. A man comes as a forerunner — call 
him .a forerunner because he comes first — ^to help in the. pcrpolralTion of a 
dneoity. That forerunner comes fonvard in tho guise of n “ Sannaynsi 
i' refer to “ Sannayasi " hceausc Ins ease was mentioned in the other 
House as a case in which the Magistrate, might wrongly exerciso his 
discretion to punisli a ftmuimjjnsi and sentence* him to rigorous imprison- 
ment. Now suppose that man who comes in the guise of a sannmia/fi 
to my house, makes n plan of my house showing therein the approaches 
find the ins and the outs of my house with tho intention of going back 
to his confederates at some centre of the eonspirney from which he is nn 
emissary taking all the material particulars necessary to enable the dneoits 
to come and raid my house afterwards. Now, Sir, this man is arrested 
by the police and he is actually found with a notebook in his pocket which 
shows the plan of my house, the house of a rich millionaire. He docs 
not give a satisfactory account of himself; he does not like to disclose 
ihe names of the persons who hnve'sent him out. " What is your namel'" 
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ho is asked and lie does not givo a satislactory reply to that. He is not 
a photograplier or an artist by jirofession and the Magistrate has absolutely 
every reason to think he inust bo a criminal forerunner of that kind — I 
do not say poliiicnil. Now, Sir, is the present law sullicient to meet a 
case of that hind'.' ^J'hat si‘cLiou of this J louse who are lawyers know, 
as a aiiaLter' of fad, that llicrii are certain stages of a eriiiio which arc 
not louchiai by the subslant I m* criminal law. f cannot say ibis man 
had been preparing to coiiiiuil n dacoily. I caiinoi say that he is tliere 
with the object tiT c(jininit(ing (lacoii\, aithoiigli lie. there with the 
objj.t;! of riiruisbing sue.ii valuable iiiforniation to the }u*iTiims who have 
coiuadved the. id'*a of eoiiiiuiliirig the daeoity. With n*gard lo that man 
I caiinot say he is pri'paring lo c'onmiit a daeoity or concealing himself 
wilh the object of committing an olTcnec. T canncjl luiiig him nndcr 
clause (a), section 109. T cannot liaiil him up under tho Indian .IVnal 
because it is tbi* pir paratory stage of only oiu' crime, that is taken 
ac.*coiinl of Ijv the Indian Petuii f_'«)de. f cannot say T can bind him down 
under the Ciiniinal Froei'dnre (.-ode, section 110, because h.* is not a 
liabitn:il oriendi'r. St*ctien 110 will ni>t toiicdi him, nor danse (/) of 
that sec'.liijii whieli is intendcfl only for thosis persojis who are dangerous 
(U of despj'rale ebarader. Now. Hir, is llie man to go seot free? I 
eannol bring bii-i under any of the conspir.icy s»-clions wlijcli have latel\ 
bee 11 « naclrd to meet tlu’ larger ri'ipiireiuents (if tlm country, duo to the 
larg'-r polilii-al moveimut i of the day, because ho refuse's to disek^se the. 
naiiu s of Ills j'ssoeiates or [iriueipals. Uiiles.s there are at least two persons, 

1 c.fiiniot Muif, that he is a ]»arty to ilie eemspiracy. N(jw, Sir, cc'rtninly 
a cj'S»' of that kind is inleiidf’d t(^ be covered by section 109 (ft)- H he 
were io be given siui]»l" in'prisonment under the law as it was remodelled 
or rec'ast in 10;J:‘>, tlie n an v.ould Is sent to jail and live, as an llonour- 
able Member cai the otln-'.' side said, like a son-in-law in the (lovermncnt 
JToiise. Would not the elieumstanees of t\ ease lik(^ this bc'hovc the. 
Magistrate in iiillieiiiig upon the man, on his failure to give security, no 
other punrshment than that of rigorous imprisonment? My subiiiissioii 
hobn'e the Ifoiisi* is this (hat such cases have actually come bnfore me 
siiid T have eondueied a number (if cases in wdiich the accns-kl were 
actually found in ])ossession of such iioiohooks showing llu* plans of the 
houses of well-to-do and res p("c table people. As a matter of fact it was 
this that Ofiened the eyes of the. Governincnt, ■ and my submission is that 
it was in the light of ilu'sc* recent experiences now' coming to the notice 
of the troyenimeni that the (joveriiinent in their W'isdoni thought of 
bringing up a Bill like this and restoring the old power to tho Magistrate. 
Tt is in vii'W' of these considc'rations and other considerations with which 
T w'ill not tire the House now that I not only strongly but whole-heartedly 
support the motion brought forw’ard by tho Honourable Mr. Crerar, that 
this Bill ns passed by the. Tjcgislative Assembly, though with some 
difference of opinion, be passed here also. 

Tiik HoNOuaABLn Mb. J. CHERAB (Homo Secretary) : Sir, the speeches 
made by inv two immediate predecessors relieve me to a very larpo extent 
from n'plviiig to the objections which have been raised to this Bill, and 
in particular T am obliged to mv Honourable, friend Maulvi Abdul Karim 
for an able and comprehensive speech, his first speech in this Council, which 
gives UR every prospect of important contributions from him to our debates 
in the future. 
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I was very much gratified, Sir, to have from the Honourable and 
learned gentleman from Madras an assurance that when Government move 
measures in this House relating to questions of law and order it is always 
his strong instinct and desire, as far as in him lies, to support any legiti- 
mate appeal made by Government for any reasonable proposition in the 
matter of powers to maintain law and order. My gratification was how- 
ever on reflection slightly qualified when I recalled that I had heartl preli- 
minaries of that character several times from my Honourable and learned 
friend find that he invariably followed it up by some measure, usually ii 
very strong measure, of opposition to the particular provision of that 
nature with which T myself happened to be concerned. I was also particu- 
larly struck by the fact tha! the Honourable and learned Member appeared 
to express some preference’ for measures of a preventive rather than a 
punitive character. Nevertheless it has usually been on occasions when it 
has bo('n my duty to lay before the House measures of a preventive or 
precautionary character that f have h)und morei particularly itiy differences 
of opinion with my Tronourahlo and learned friend to he fundamental. 

Sir, he said he had three spocird grounds of objection to this Bill. Tdie 
first wi’.s that the section was intended to be ])reventive and not punitive, 
and he v.ais tln’rofore inelined to think the measure we proposc'd to be i]i 
the direction of being pun Hive rather than preventive. Well, in the first 
place, I should point out iVa.l an ol)jection of that character would equally 
apply to any aedion taken under section 110 though T think the common 
consent of ]n‘rsous conversant both with the' hiw and with the practical 
application of the law, both in this House and elsewhere, has been that 
in the case at aaiy rate of seeiion 110 it would be absurd to deprive the 
Magistrate of a discrcdioii to order rigorous imprisouTuont. In so far as 
that argument, rests upon the undoubted fact, M'hich T fully admit, that 
these provisions are primarily of a preventive and not a punitive character, 
the objection ought to go further and induce inv Ilonourahle and learned 
friend to adopt the same proposition in regard to section 110. which T 
venture to suggest would not be supported by anyone who has a knowledge 
of the law or any considerable experience of its application in practice. 

He then put forward his second objection which relatiid to the discre- 
tion of the Magistrate and an Honourable T.Jembcr who .spoke on this side 
of the House urged the same point, apparently suggesting the view that 
you arc not only not to give a IMagistrate a discretion but you arc to remove 
from him all power in any circumstances whatsoever of committing an 
indiscretion. Well, Sir, all T can say is if you attempt to legislate on those 
lines, and if Von fail to find an iindeviating succession of archangels to fill 
vour magisterial and judicial chairs, you will never succeed in putting 
into form any form of penal legislation whatsoever. 

The Honourable Mr. T. C. DESIKA CHAET: I am sorry the Honour- 
able the Home Secretfiry did not understand me. I merely said section 109 
ought not to be so worked as to make an honest person come within the 
clutches of the law and punished under the amended section and it must 
be made clear that particular provisions are not intended to he applied 
.to narticular persons. That is all that T said. 

The Honourable Mr. ,T. CKERAR: T am afraid I am not much more 
illuminated wdth regard to the Honourable Mr. Chari's objection now than 
T was before. But my reference was to the point relating to the discre- 
■^lon of the Magistrate, and the objection to which I particularly wish to 
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reply is not that of the HonourabJe Mr. Chari (\\'hicli 1 confess I do not 
understand) but lliat raised by my Honourable and learned friend from 
Madras. The Honourable and learned gentleman from Madras took this 
point in particular, that inasmuch as judicial and executive powers had 
not be(ui completely separated there was a very grave fear that the discre- 
tion imposed on Magistrates in regard to this particular section would be 
abused. Well, I should like to make two points in reply to that. The 
first is that ex hyitothcsi we arc both agreed on this that this particular 
ineasun* is prcvonlive; it is not punitive. That is to say, we arc not 
concerned with the formal conviction of an accused person of an offence, 
nor with the sentence whicli is duly to be passed upon him. Those arc 
judicial functions. Wo arc concerned with preventive measures; and 1 
maintain preventive measures fire ossenlially c'xecutive measures and must 
1)0 in the. hands of persons who have executive authority. My second 
point is this. If it is necessary to appeal to any well-known fuialogy, that 
is to s:i>, if wt* are to n*fer to the. sonree of most of oiir conceptions of 
criminal law in India, whicdi is the English law, 1 would nunind my 
Honourable and k’ariual frioid what the slate of flic English law in the 
mattur is. '*he English Vagi’ancy Act enables an idle and disorderly 
person, tliai is to say. !i pv.Tsr)n who has once infringed section 3 of that 
Act to be at onc-u sent to prisrai witli hard lal;our for one month, and no 
security. If be e(i}»i(‘s once more within the dang(‘r of that Act he is 
liable, as a vogiu* and vagabond lorthwilli to Ix' sent to ])risou for six 
nionlbs’ liard labour, and no securitv. Tf be comes undc‘r Ihi' Act for 
the tliird time be. tli(*n becomes an incorrigible, rogue and is liable to 10 
inontlis’ hard labour; lie is also liable to whi])ping and no soe.nritv again. 
Aforeover, tl)r)se orders arc to be passed not bv a bench of persons who 
exercise solely judicial power but bv the. Justices of the. Peace, who, as 
Tronourablo Aremb(*rs are very well aware, tliongh the matter is not 
always fully n’cognised. arc in some of the most important aspects of' 
their functions undoubtedly executive functi«inanes. Indeed until quite 
rncput times the most imyiortant local executive functionaries in the TTnitcd 
Kingdom were tlm .Tuslices of the Pe.nce ; and it is to them that the opera- 
tion of ihe analogous and as the TTonse will see much more severe laws 
relating to vagrancy and bad li\Vlihood is entrusted. 

TIi(» third objection raised by my Honourable and learned friend wa& 
this. He inquired wliat has happened since September 1925, to justify 
Govormnont in bringing this measure into this House. I will only say 
this, Sir, that if wiser counsels luid prevailed elsewhere in September 1925, 
this m(*asure would have been long ago before this House and what has 
occurred since 1925, regarding which my Honourable and learned friend 
desired to be informed is the gratifying fact that Honourable Members in 
another place have changed their mind, and chnng(*d it for the better. 
Those, Sir, are the three main points raised by the Honourable gentleman 
and by those who spoke after him, and I hope and trust that I have met 
them to the satisfaction of the House. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT: The question is^: 

*' That the Bill further to amend the Code of Criminal Procedure, 1898, for ft 
certain purpose, as passed by the Legislaitive- Asaeinbly; be passed/’ 

The motion w'as adopted. 



AIADEAS CIVIL COUETS (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

Tiik Honourable Mr. S. E. DAS : Sir, I move that the Bill further 
to amend the Madras Civil Courts Act, 1873, as passed by the Legisla- 
tive Assembly, be taken into consideration. 

This, Sir, is another small Bill to give effect to one of the recom- 
mendations of the Civil Justice Committee. I will explain shortly the 
object of this Bill. Under the Indian Succession Act, outside the High 
Courts, it is only the District Judges who can take cognizance of proceed- 
ings under that Act. Praclically all the provinces other than Madras 
have by their local Civil Courts Acts empowered the High Courts to 
authorize subordinate courts as also the District Judges to enable sub- 
ordinate courts to laid' cognizance oC proceedings under the Indian 
Succession Act. Ilic (’livil Justice Committee recommended that that 
power should also be Liven to the Madras High Court and to the District 
Judges under the. Madras High (‘Ourt and this Bill simply proposes to 
give effect to that recommendation. 

The motion was adopted. 

Till: IfoxoTTRAiu.E Tim PEESIDENT: The question is: 

" Th.nt clause 2 staRd part of tho Bill.” 

Tim HoNocuAr.r.i: Ala. S. E. DAS: Sir, I move as an aincndmoiii : 

“That ill r’ljiijsi* 2 in llic lU'w i.oclioii 29 prnpos.fd to hi* in.iorlcd in the Madras. 
Civil Conils A cl, 1873 : 

(</) tin* words ‘ i)Y Diilrict Munsif * wherever they occur, and 

{0) the ju’oviso to the proposed sub-scctioii (5) 
be oiuittod.” 

The niattor arises in tlii ; v/ay. The T^ill as originally drafted and passed 
by the Legislalive Assembly empowers the High Court as also ilic 
District Judge to authorise all District Alunsifs as also Subordinate 
Judges to take? cognizance of these proceedings. The proviso) to sub- 
section (:]) ena(!ts that an appeal from an order of a District Munsif in. 
any such proceedings shall lio to tho District Judge. A question was 
raised during the debate in tho Assembly a" to whether under tho present 
law ;in appeal would lie. from the order of the District Jiidoe on appeal 
from the District Munsif to the High Court, and It was pointed out that 
it would not be right that there should bo no appeal to the Higli Court 
in some of these contentious proceedings which might be taken by the* 
District Munsif. At that time, my Honourable, collenguc, the Home 
Member, gave an undertaking that ho would look into the matter. It 
now appears that there would bo no appeal to tho High Court from an • 
order of the District Judge passed on appeal from the District Munsif. 
Under those circumstances, we have thought that the best course would 
be to take aw^ay the power of the High Court to authorise District Munsifs 
to hear these proceedings and restrict that power only so far as subordi- 
nate Judges are concerned. With that view T have to move the amend- 
ment that the wwds “or District Munsif'* wherever they occur and' 
the proviso to tho proposed sub-section (d) be omitted. 

The (Honourable the PEESIDENT: The oripnal question was:: 

. ” That clause 2 stand part of the Bill.” 

( 285 ) 
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Since which nn amcndmcni has been moved : 

That in clause 2 in the new section 29 proposed to be inserted in the Madras 
Civil Courts Act, 1873 : 

((/) the words ‘ or District Muiisif * wherever they occur, and 
(0) the provi.so to the proposed sub-section (/I) 
be omitted. ’ ’ 

The c]uc‘s(^if)ii T have* to piil is that that ainendincnt be made. 

Tile motion was adojitcd. 

Clause 2, as amended, and clause 1 were added to the Bill. 

The Title and Preamble were added to the Bill. 

The Hoxouiiajile Mr. S. 11. DAS: L move, Sir, that the Bill, as 
passed by the Lej,dslative Assembly and as amended by the Council of 
Stale, be passed. 

The mol am was adopted. 


JiESOiMrrKjx 




(MJAXT oy suppleaikntaky assistance to 

THE TIX-PLATE TNDUSTBY. 


Titk lIoxoriiADM'’ Mr. D. T. CHADWJCK (Commerce Secretary): Sir, 
I be^ to move : 


“ Tlwit this r; coimiicnds to tin* (loveinor General in Council that no action 

bo taken oii^ C!hajiters IV and V of the J’cport of the Indian Tariff Board regarding 
Iho gi"int oi snpplcinoTil ary ]n’otectioii to the steel diidustry, except that supplementary 
assistiiiice should he given tu the tin-plate industry in India, («) by increasing from 
ICs. 60 to Its. 85 ])er ton llio specific ])rolcchive duty on all sl(‘cl tiii-plalos and tinned 
sheets, including tin taggers, and (6) by reducing the duty on tin, block, from 15 per 
cent, tid v(dorc/ji to a specific duty of Ks. 250 a ton.*' 

With this Iicsolution I bring before the Council the riimaining portions 
of the third report of the Tariff Board on Sleel. Last September the old 
Council disposed of their recommendations on rolled steel. This morning 
wo liave disposed of their rocoimncudation in rc'gard to wagons and now there 
remain (inly two Chapters to bo dealt with, one on fabricated steel and 
the oilier on tin-plates. My Itesolution covers those two Cliaptcr^. The 
Council will s(ie from the terms of my Ilesoluthm that Government pro- 
pose to take no action whatever in regard to fabricated stoel. To that 
extent perhaps it might not have been iK'cessary to bring it to Hie notice 
of the Council but we think it advisable for the Council to have a cliance 
of discussing these recommendations of Ihe Tariff Board even when the 
Government do not accept them. I am also very anxious that ihe Council 
will endorse the interpretation that the Government place upon one ot 
the important sections in the Steel Industry (Protection) Act. The 
engineering industry in India applied under section 3 (4) of '‘.he Indian 
Tariff Act for additional protection on the ground that there, had been 
such a change in prices as to render the protection afforded by that Act 
ineffective. The Tariff Board thereupon made their inquiries and, as we 
all know, they found that prices had fallen considerably. Their original 
recommendation for the engineering industry was to raise the duty from 
10 per cent, ad valorem to 25 per cent, ad valorem. I think it will be 
clear to the House that an ad valorem rate, when prices are falling, means 
. an actually smaller number of rupees. On the whole, therefore, the 
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Tariff iSoard found tJiai iu order to resti)re the figures which they calculat- 
ed in 11)24, all additional protection of 74 per cent, would be required. 
The (Jovernment do not challenge those calculations or those figures i i 
any way. if it be held that the moaning of those words which 1 have 
read out from S6?ctir)n 3 (4) of the tJtcel Industry (rrotcction) Act is, in 
effect, lliat when prices fluctuate additional protection must bo imjioscd 
from time to lime in order to restore the exact measure of prelection 
contemplalod at the time of the original inquiry, then tlio finding of the 
Tariff ifoard is perfectly loi^ical and perfeetjy correct. J^ut, Sir, 1 have 
said when speakuig -nn Ibese questions of protection before, that it is UDl 
a portion of the policy of protection lo guarantee prices. I’rices must 
fliictuato and it is he.}uiid the wit of any Govcninient to be. repoatedh 
altering larilT duties in order to cliase prices (‘itlier up or do\Mi. It is als ) 
most undesirable from the point of view of trad*' j nd commeret' to be pl^:•- 
petnally altering our cusdoms duties, and in a policy of ])rotociiou thi*-. 
idefi of guarantee of a iix(‘d inaasnre of proleclion is not necessarily in- 
hertnt. The Honourable the Coinmeree Member in another ])]ace, when 
speaking on this very Hill in J92J, explained that in his opinion that 
section only ought to be. used oji rare occasions, when the ne(*(l is very 
real and also via’v urgent. I1iat is the proper way in which this section 
ought to be used, not as a ^^e:lpon for adjusling rates by mathematic-il 
oaleulaiioiiF!, l)ut for rea-ions » f urgent or uiiforesct'n imcrgeiicy. The 
( |ov. inmeni therefore examined this |)ioposal to give iirlditional y)rot?c- 
tifJii tr> the steed industry from that point of view, ancl at once one notices 
lhal we are really dealing not with a new industry but witli one which 
lias h»'eii going on for tlie best ])art of a hundred years. It has had its 
lips and downs, and li.is b(M‘Ti through a period of depression before. At 
tlu' present moment it is not siirfering from the flood of imports, but if 
it is suffering it is suffering from general depression in trade. Imports 
have not been plieiKjincnally large during llio last twelve rnonilis, and 
lastly the Tariff Jloard its(*lf have, reported that, theso firms said in ovi- 
denco that, although orders were dilTicult to obtain the difficulties were 
not. sf> great as they had heini before the Steel Industry (Proteclion) 'Vet 
Avas passed. Tn view of those circumstances it seems to Government that* 
an emergen t need lias not arisen in regard to the fabricated stool industry, 
especially when it is remembered that that Act has only one more 
year to go. I hope the Couneil ivill endorse that interpretation beeaiise 
it will be a most unsettling thing for the trade and commerce of thi.^ 
country if it is given out that the Government and th.e Legislature are 
prepared to vary their customs duties so as to meet any ffiictuation In 
prices. Tt would also have, T think, a Yory enervating effect on those 
who Avere receiving protection if they thought that Aiv’hen prices fall some- 
what they could come In the Legislature and have the difference made up 
to them. So much for fabricated steel. 

I now turn to the other Chapter, namely, the tin-yilate industry. The 
Oovemraent consider that the circumstances are somewhat different here. 
The. Council will remember that in that case the Tariff Hoard originally 
raised the duty from 10 to Ifi per cent., not from 10 to 25 per cent. They 
certainly made the duty specific Avhich has been a great advantage to the 
tin-plate industry, but yet the increase given was co^^'* pared with others 
small. Thev have made calculations similar to those thov made in regard 
'to the fabricated steel industry : and conclude that- there, is a gap required 
■of Bs. B8 a ton in order to restore the measure of protection for tin-plate 
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that they had initici[)atL*d two years ago. They recommend that this gap- 
should be made good. They, however, do not suggest that they should 
put the whole of the Es. 38 as additional duty on tin-plate, but only 
Es. 29 ns additional duty and make up the remaining Es. 9 by reniitting' 
the duty which the companj- have to pay on the block tin imported ior 
galvanising. In this case the C^ouncil i^ dcaliii/ with ::n absolutely new 
industry, not with one that has been hero a hundred years. The industry 
has started well 1 am boiitid to say. The industry has made very great 
teclinical advance in its first tliroe years. It has reached very nearly its- 
lull inaxiinuni outpiil of 022 thousand boxes a year and is using some 
‘lo thousand tons of stc-el a year. Technically it has done well, also as 
a new inrlustry it sla.nds in a different category from the fabricated steel 
industry. I have already s^aid that in regard to this section 3 (4) of the 
Act, we. ought, not to usf'. it to make up mathematical differences but only 
to us(’ it when the need is urgent and real and then only to the minimum 
( xlent. It is perh e.tly cIimv from v/liat the Tariff Eoarrl has reported that 
although the iudiisiry lias made this technical progress, prices and condi- 
tions hfiv(i changed so much that it is by no means meeting even its work 
costs at the ])resent day. 'riiercfore, the Government propose that the 
amount, of additional bj'ncfii which should be. given to this company should 
be restricted to just covering and ini*ethig Mir* v. ork;^ co«l. that means 
additional benefit of Es. 20 a ton. The Government also do not like thc’ 
idea of making a remission of duty to only one Cfunpariy as would bo the 
case by remitting only to tliis company the duty on tin block. Tt would’ 
he fair to redue(* it for every body who uses lhat article and consequently 
till' proposal 1 place before this TTouso is that the duly on tin be reduced 
to Es. 250 a ton, practicallv half, and the duty io be placed on tin-plates 
should he increased from Es. 00 Io Es. 85 a ton. The revenues which 
we should get from llic additional duty on lin-plalcs will balance the loss- 
incurred by reducing the duty on block tin; therefore, as far as general 
revenue is concerned, there i^ no difference. At the same time T wish 
to point out to the House that the question of giving protection to the 
tin-plate industry is not now in question. That is settled up to the 31st. 
March 1027. Tt is only a question of meeting a present need over the- 
next year. Next year nn ini^iuiry will ho held to consider whether this 
industry should or should not ho protected. While the company has made 
great technical advance, one point arises affecting next year s inquiry, and' 
that is that there has been a good deal oT doubt in regard to the capital 
arrangi'inents of this Gompany, whicli in the opmion oF manv is badlvr 
arran«Ted and probably excessive. No doubt the Company wjll bear that 
in mind. 

Titk HovorRMii.K Sir AETHUE FEOOM (Bombay Chamber of Cbm-- 
meice) : Sir, here again the question of protection is raised. The House* 
this morning has already heard my views on protection and thoi^e are that* 
when protection is intended to foster a national industry in its infan'-y 
I liavi* no great fault to find with it. This Eesolution moved by ther 
Honourable the Commerce Secretary has my support up to a certain: 
point, in so far as it refers to the question of fabricated steel, but whenr 
he gets on to the tin-plate industry, 1 am alraid 1 must differ from him. 
This tin-plate industry is a small industry and why the Commerce Depart^ 
ment should consider it worthy of protection 1 am at a loss to understand.. 
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except perhaps that it is a sort of offshoot of the Tata Iron and Steel 
Industry. 1 have said this morning that protection always costs something 
to the country and if you provide protection for one particular article, 
something else has gob to pay for it. 1 gathered from the Honourable 
the Commerce Secretary’s speech that ho did not agree with me in this 
instance because he pointed out that, when he proposed to reduce duty 
on tin block, he proposed to increase the duty on imported tin-pfates. 
Well, I am afraid I cannot agree with his mathematics. What w'ould be 
the position if you increase the duty on an article which is being imported 
to this country? I presume it is with the idea of striking at that article 
coming into the country, and therefore the duty on that article must be 
■correspondingly less, and 1 very much doubt whether the proposal of the 
Honourable the Commerce Secretary that the increased duty obtained from 
imported steel plates will meet the amount that the country has got to 
pay. I w’ill not detain the House very much longer; they are aware of 
my views on this question of protection, 1 insist that protection is expensive. 
As I said, I do not oppose protection to a great national industry, but 1 
challenge anybody in this House to say that this little tin-plate — I very 
nearly said tinpot — industry is a national industry. I do nob suppose the 
Oommerce Department, in moving this Eesolution, had in mind the large 
shareholders of this industry. I do not suppose the shareholders, and I 
hope they do not, interest the Commerce Department at all, but I take 
it they moved this liesolution from the point of view that this industry 
is a sort of offshoot of the Tata Iron and Steel Industry; in fact it receives 
its su])plies of steel for this industry from the Tata Iron and Steel Company. 
Sir, had the Commerce Secretary been able to show that this very small, 
minute, industry was a national industry, lu* would have received my 
support. As 1 have said before, I contend that this is merely an offshoot 
of the Tata Iron and Steel Industry which is the grandparent, and there 
may be some oUkw grandchildren springing up. Are you going to provide 
protection for them? Once the thin end of tlu* wedge is introduced there 
is no knowing where it will stop, and I am afraid T must oppose that portion 
of the Honourable Member’s Ecsolution which refers to the tin-plate 
industry. 

The Honourable Mu. D. T. CHADWICK: Sir, earlier in tlu' dav 
when my ironoura])]e friend spoke on the Bill in regard to wagons, 
T heartily agreed wiili him. Now I join issue with him entirely. Ho 
has not spolcen on tlu^ Eesolulion a single word. The matter lliat is 
before the Council is not the question, as I explained, of protection to the 
tin-plate industry. That has been settled. That is settled up to March 
31st, 1927. Nor was it settled by the Commerce Department. It w'.is 
settled by the Legislature of the country. To-day w^o are dealing purely 
with the addition of protection that is required to meet the particular 
circumstances which have arisen. Therefore, Sir. it is not incumbent 
upon me to prove that this industry is a national industry, or is any otlua' 
description an industry or even that it is not a tinpot ” industry; the 
point is it is already protected. And I can assure my Honourable friend — 
besides he knows it because he was here in the House at the time — it 
was not protected by the Legislature because the Tata firm is one of the 
shareholders, nor because the Burma Oil Company is ^ shareholder . . . 

The Honourable Sir AETHUE FEOOM : I never referred to the Tata 
Erm being one of the shareholders. 
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'L’iie Honourable Mr. D. T. CHADWICK: I am sorry, Sir, because I 
thf>up[ht the HoDoiirablc Member would have known from the report of the 
Tariff Board that this Company has only two shareholders, one being the 
l]aUi Steel Compfiny and the other the Burma Oil Company. 

'JhiK Konourable Sir ATITHUK FEOOM : Yes. the Burma Oil Com- 
pany. 

The Honourable Mr. D. T. CHADWICK: I thought that knowledge 
was cr)iiiuio!i |)roj)erty. This industry came under the general scheme of 
protoelion in the sarnc way as the engineering industry, namely, that it 
used ste(d. It camo in for inquiry exactly in the same way as the wire 
industry. When these subsidiary industries were examined by the Tariff 
t/oard and when their report was placed before the Legislature. — ^the 
Legislature, including this Council, decided that it was a. worthy industry 
to protect 

The Honourable the PBESTDENT: The question is that the following 
Kesoluiion be adopted: 

“ 'rii.'it this Council r-Moinmonds to the Oovemor General in Council tluit no action 
he taken on Chapters TV and V of the Report of the Indian Tariff Board regarding 
the grant of supplementary protection to the steel .industry, except that supplementary 
assistance should bo given lo the tin-plate industry in India, («) hy increasing from 
Tls. 60 L) lls. 85 per ton llie specific protechive duty on all steel tin-plates and tinned 
sheets, including tin tuggers, and (h) by reducing the duty on tin, block, from 15 per 
cent, fid luiloreni to a specific duty of Rs. 250 a ton.” 

'Fhc mol ion was adopted. 


NOMINATIONS TO THE PANEL FOE TPTE CENTEAL ADVISOEY 
COUNCIL FOE EAILWAYS. 

The Honourable the 1‘EESTDENT: The following Honourable Mem- 
bi'i’s have boon duly nominated for the Panel of the Central Advisory 
( 'ouncil for Eailways : 

The Plonourable Mr. P. C. D. Chiiri, 

Tht3 Honourable Mr. V. Earaadas Pantulu, 

The Honourable Eai Nalininath Sef-t Bahadur, 

The Honourable Eao Sahib Dr. U. Eama Eao, 

The Honourable Mr. Mahendra Prasad, 

The Honourable Mr. MaJimood Suhrawardy, 

The Honourable Sir Arthur Froom, 

The Honourable Mr. Phiroze C. Sethna, 

The Honourable Eai Bahadur Lala Earn Saran Das, 

The Honourable Mr. J. W. A. Bell, 

■ 

The Honourable Eaja Sir Eampal Singh, 

The Honourable Mr. K. C. Eoy, 

The Honourable Sir Sankaran Nair, 

As only eight mefflbers are required on the panel and thirteen have 
been nominated, an election will have to take place. As I announced the 
other day, the election will be conducted Dn Thursday, the 25th of this 
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month, and it will tako place, according to the regulations laid down for 
the conduct of an election according to the principle of proportionate 
representation, by means of the single transferable vote. 

As the House is aware, to-morrow was one of the days allotted for the 
disposal of business promoted by non-official members, and the list ('f 
business which has already gone out contains one item of business only, a 
Kesolution to be moved by an Honourable Member from Madras. Ho 
has now given me notice that he does not intend to move that Ecsolution 
and there will therefore be no necessity for the House to meet to-morrow. 

The Honouratu.e Mr. V. EAxMADAS PANTULU : I should like to 
withdraw. 

The Honourable the TEESIDENT : Docs the Honourable Member 
wish to withdraw his nomination? 

The Honourable Mr. V. EAMADAS PANTULU : If 1 am porniilted 
t(^ do so. 

The Honourable the l^EESIDENT; The ironourablc Member is in 
time. 

The Council then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock cn Thursd:iy, the 
1251 h February, 1926. 





Copies ol the Debates of the Legislative Assembly and of the 
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COUNCIL OF STATE. 

Thursday, Fchnianj. 1926. 


The Council met in the Council Chamber at Eleven of the Clock, tije 
{Honourable the President in the Chair. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Expenoituke on the [:\[rEiUAL Forest Research Institute, Dehra 

Dun, etc. 

112. The Honourable Seth GOVIND DAS: Will the Government be 
y)leased to state what is the total cost of tlio Imperial Forest Research 
institute, Dehra Dun, to the Government of India? How many sections 
are there in the Institute? IIow many sections are put in charge of (a) 
European officers, and (6) Indian officers? How many officers in charge 
of the sections are in j)ermanent employ and how many temporary? W’hat 
are the qualifications of the officers in charge of the sections? 

The Honourable Sir MUHAMMAD HABIBULLAH: The worlc 
done at the Institute is of two kinds, research and education. Separate 
figures for the Research Institute and for the Forest College are not avail- 
able, but as a result of the recommendations of the Indian Retrenchment 
Committee, the annual expenditure for the Institute and College was 
limited to Rs. 8,73,000 per annum for 1923-24 and the two following 
years. An annual revenue of over one lakli is realised from Local Gov- 
ernments, etc., on fees for students and from other sources. 

There are five branches at the Institute, e.g.. Botanical, Economic, 
Silviculture, Entomological and Chemical. 

A statement giving the further information asked for in this question 
is ]ilaced on the table. 


Brandi. 

Officer. 

Qiialitications. 

1, Sih icnltnre 

H. (i. (Muimpion on de- 
putation from IT. P. 

C. C. Wilson, on depu- 
tation from Madra-J. 

B. A., T. F. S. 

2, Eoonomif Bi'ancli • 

B. A., 1. V. S. 

Sections, 



(fi) Minor Poro^it Pro- 

Vacant. 


ducts. 



(i) Wood Technology 

Kept in aheNance for 5 y 

oars from April 1921. 


RkM MIKS, 
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Bnmcli. 

Officer. 

Qu:difications. 

Reaiaeks. 

(c) Pajier Pulp . 

{d) Seasoning 

(^) WtxKl Preservation . 

(/) Timber Testing 

{jf) Workshops 

3. Botanical Brunch 

W. Raitt (Temporary) . 

S. Fitzgerald (Tem- 

porary). 

.T. H, Wnrr (Temporary) 

L. N. Secmin (Tem- 
porary). 

W. Nnglc (Tempo- 

rary). 

R. N. Parker on deputa- 

F. C S. is a pa le ■ and ‘ 
pulp maker by pro- j 
fession. ! 

Ik a seasoning expert 
by profession. 

Is « wood preserva- 
tion expert by 

profession. 

M. A., B. Sc., M.E.I.C. 

Is RH exi^cvt wood 
worker by profes- 
sion. 

I. F. S. . 

Mr. Piirkcr is ;it pre- 

4. Entomological 

6, ChemicJil . 

tion from the Punj;'b. 

D. J. Atkinson on depu- 
tation from Burma. 

Dr. ,J. N. l?en, on depu- 
tation from Agricul- 
ture DejiartmeTit. 

J. F. S. S]M?cial tmined 
in forest entomology. 
M.A., Ph. D. 

sent on le-ive nnd 
his Assist nt Mr, 
B. C. Hupin, M. 
Sc., F. L. S., is now 
in charge of cur- 
rent duties of that 
post. 


Indianisation of the Posts op SrEciAUSTs at the Imteiital Fouest 
Eeseaucii Institute at Dehka Dun. 

113. The Honourable Seth GOVIND DAS : Will the Government be 
pleased to state what efforts have been made to put Indians in permanent 
charge oE sections when the posts fall vacant or when the terms of the 
temporary specialist officers expire? 

The Honourable Sir MUHAMMAD HABTBULLAH : Four Indians 
have already been appointed to understudy the Paper Pulp, Wood Preser- 
vation, I'imber Testing and Seasoning experts. 

The sole test for charge of these very technical sections is efficiency. 
When vacancies occur Indians available will bo judged by that test and if 
found suitable they will be appointed. 

ArroiN t:ment of an Indian to the Post of President' of the Imteutal 
Forest Kesearch Institute, Dettra Dun. 

114. The Honourable Seth GOVIND DAS : Will the Government be 
pleased to state whether they have considered the advisability of appoint- 
ing an Indian expert with scientific and commercial training as the 
President of the Imperial Forest Research Institute, Dehra Dun? 

The Honourable Sir MUHAMMAD HABIBULLAH : The reply is in 
the negative. The qualifications requisite for this post are more varied 
than is assumed in the Honourable Member's question and the sine qua 
non is a Thorough practical experience in forestry. When an Indian with 
requisite qualifications is available the Honourable Member may rest 
assured that his claims will be consid.ered. 
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KeDUCTION Of THE NUMBER OF OFFICERS IN RKCEIFT OF Rs. 1,000 
A MONTH IN THE IMPERIAL FORESr RESEARCH INSTITUTE, 

Dehra Dun. 

115. The Honourable Seth GOVIND DAS : Will the Government be 
pleased to state whether they have considered the advisability of reducing 
the number of officers getting over Rs. 1,000 a month with a view ro 
retrenchment ? 

The Honourable Sir MUHAMMIAD HABIBULLAH: It is assumed 
that the Honourable Member’s question refers to the Forest Research 
Institute and College, Dehra Dun. If so, the reply is in the negative. 

It is necessary to have officers of expe^-ience at the Institute and a 
limitation of the rate of pay in the manner suggested would make it .‘rn- 
possible to can*y out the purposes of the Institute. 


Number of Instructors and Assistant Instructors in the Imperial 
Forest Research Institute and College, Dehra Dun. 

116. The Honourable Seth GOVIND DAS: Will the Government be 
pleased to state the number of Instructors and Assistant Instructors 
in the Forest College, Dehra Dun? How many of them are Europeans 
and Indians? How many Indians have hold posts as Instructors since 
the College was founded? 

The Honourable Sir MUHAMMAD iHABlBULLAH : The sanctioned 
cadre includes 4 Instructors and 4 AssistanT Instructors. Of theic, 
s-even are filled at present. Three Europeans hold Instructors’ posts and 
four Indians hold Assistant Instructors’ posts. 

No Indian has yet held tlie post of an Instructor. 


Closing of the Imperial Forest Research Instiiute, Dehra Dun. 

117. The Honourable Seth GOVIND DAS: Will the Government be 
pleased to state whether they contemplate closing a part or the whole of 
the Institute in the near future? 

The Honourable Sir MUHAMMAD HABIBULLAH : The answe r 
is in the negative. 


Grant of Extensions of Service to Temporary Specialist Officers 
employed in the Imperial Forest Research Institute, Dehra 

Dun. 

118. The Honourable Seth GOVIND DAS : Will the Government 
be pleased to state how many of the temporary specialist officers have 
been given extensions of tenures and the leng;th and number of the exten- 
sions granted to each officer? 

A 2 
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The Honourable Sir MUHAMMAD HABIBULLAH: A slatement 
giving the information asked for is laid on the table. 


Name of Ofliccr. 

1 ! ’ 

j Section. ' 1st appointment. | IbI extension. 

2nd exteiiHion. 

W. Railt . 

1 Paper Fulp . For i) years from j For 2 years from 

j December 1920. ' Deecinbei* 1923. 

For 1 year 
from Decem- 
ber 1925. 

ii. Fitzgerald 

Sea.soiiing , For 0 months ; For 2j years 

from February i from August 

! to August 1924. ! 1921-. 


L. N. Seum in . 

Timber Testing , F'or 3 years frojn ! For 2 years from 
September 1920. September 1923. 

For 5 yeiTs 
from Novem- 
ber 1925. 

W. Nsiglo , • 

1 

Workshops , For 3 years from 1 For 3 years from 

1 Febniary 1921. j February 1924. 



Grant of Extensions of Service to the Timber Testin(4 Expert 
OF the Imperial P\)Rest Research Institute^ Dehra Dun. 

J19. The Honourable Setii GOVIND DAS: Will the Government 
to pleased to state whether it is a fact that the officer in charge of the 
timber testing section was first employed for three years in September, 
1920, and has been since given an extension first of ten years and, when 
that term expired, for a further tenn of five years on a salary of Ks. 1,750 
per month? If so, will the Government be pleased to state whether no 
qualified Indian was available for the post? 

The Honourable Sir MUHAMMAD HABIBULLAH: As will bo 
observed from the statement laid on the table in reply to the Honourable 
Member’s previous question, the services of Mr. Tj. N. Seaman, officer in 
charge, Timber Testing Section, have been retained for a total period of 
10 years in all. 

No qualified Indian was available for the post because the work done 
in the Timber Testing Section is of an exceptionally technical nature. No 
Indian is as yet available to take charge of the Section although two 
Tiidian officers have been tried under training. Mr. Seaman has been at 
Debra Dun for a total period of years. 


LEGAL PRACTITIONERS (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

The Honourable Mr. S. R. DAS (Law Member) : Sir, I move that 
the Bill further to amend the Legal Practitioners Act, 1879, as passed by 
the Legislative Assembly, be taken into consideration. 

This is another Bill which intends to give effect to a recommendation 
of fhe Civil Justice Committee and is intended to deal with the evil ot 
f oul mg. In accordance with the suggestion of the Civil Justice Com- 
mittee the Bill provides a new definition of the word “tout*'. Under the 
present Legal Practitioners Act it is the District Judge who can declare 
a person to be a tout and' he has to hold the necessary inquir\^ The Civil 
Justice Committee suggested that the district courts should be empowered 
to aiitliorise subordinate courts before whom a particular tout is supposed to 
carry on his work to make the necessary inquiry and submit a report to the 
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District Judge who sJiould be the person to include the name of the tout 
in the list of touts, of course, after again hearing the person who is charged 
as a tout. The Bill attempts to give e£Eect to that recommendati'j?i. 
Again, there has always been a dilliculty in proving what is the general 
repute of the tout, and the Civil Justice Committee recommended th.il 
if the Bar Associations passed a resolution by a majority that a certain 
person was a tout, that should be taken as evidence of general repute, and 
the explanation in clause 3 of the new Bill provides for that. The Civil 
Justice Committee also sugg|ested that there should be some punishment 
for a tout who, after being declared to be a tout, still carries on his work 
as a tout, and the last sub-clause of clause 3 provides for that. 1 move 
that the Bill be taken into consideration. 

The motion was adoj^ted. 

The 'Honourable Mu. S. B. DAS: Sir, I move as an amendment: 

“ That in clause (o) of the definition pioposed to be inserted in the Legal Practi- 
tioners Act, 1879, by clause 2 of the Bill : 

(1) the words ‘ or from any person interested in any legal business ’ be omitted, 

and 

(2) for the words ‘ in such business ’ wlierc they first occur, the words ‘ in any 

legal business ’ bo substituted.” 

In the dclinition given in the Bill a tout is said to be a {person who pro- 
cures, in consideration of any remuneration moving from any legal practi- 
tioner or from any person interested in any legal business, the employ- 
ment of the legal practitioner in such business. It was pointed out during 
the debate in the Legislative Assembly that the words “or from any per- 
son interested in any legal business “ may include the case of a client em- 
ploying a person to procure him a legal practitioner which he would be 
justified in doing and which would not necessarily make that person a 
tout, and it was suggesfed that this matter should be considered in the 
Council of State. In view of the expression of opinion of the Legislative' 
Asbenibly, with which the Government agree, I am now moving as an 
amendment that the words “or from any person interested in any legal 
business “ should be omitted, and that as a consequential amendment in 
place of the words “in such business” where they first occur, the words 
^‘in any legal business” be substituted. 

The motion was adopted. 

Clause 2, as amended, was added to tlie Bill. 

Clause 1 was added to the Bill. 

The Title and the Preamble were added to the Bill. 

The Honourable ^Jii. S. R. DAS: Sir, I move that the Bill, as passed 
by the Legislative Assembly, and as amended by this Council, be passed. 

The motion was adopted. 


PROMISSORY NOTES (STAMP) BILL. 

The Honourable Mr. A. C. MeWATTERS (Secretary, Finance 
Department) : Sir, I move that the Bill to provide for the validation of 
certain promissory notes, as passed by the Legislative Assembly, be taken 
into cgnsideration. 
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[Mr. A. C. McWatters.] 

The object of this Bill is to validate certain promissory notes which 
erroneously but in good faith have been stamped with postage stamps of 
two annas and four annas. The situation has arisen in this way. The 
Indian Stamp (Amendment) Bill which came into force on the 1st 
October rMisc‘d the rate of stamp duty on promissory notes from 

the uniform rate of one anna to a sliding scale from one anna to four 
annas according to the value of the promissory notes. On the same 
date a notification was issued amending the Stamp Kules to allow postage 
and revenue stainjis of one anna and half an anna to be used for stamp duty 
on such notes. Tjater, on the 5th of January, 1025, a further notifica- 
tion was issued wliich allow(*.d the use of postage stamps of two annas 
and four annas. But it has come to our notice that in the meantime 
between the date of the passing of the Act and the 5th of January 1925 
(nuTain promissory notes have been stamped with postage stamps of 
two annas and four annas under the impression that this was legiti- 
mate. The GovernriK'nt of India, in order to validate such notes and to 
avoid any possible hardship to people who liave stamped their documents 
in this manner, have brought forward this Bill after consulting Local 
Governments. 

h he motion was adopted : 

Clause 2 was added to the Bill. 

Clause 1 was added to the Bill. 

^J’he Title and the Preamble were added to the Bill. 

The Honoukable Mr. A. C. MeWATTEES : Sir, I move that the Bill, 
as passed by the Legislative Assembly, be passed. 

'J'he motion was adopted. 


INDIAN TEADE UNIONS BILL. 

The Honourable the PllESlDENT : Before I call on the Honour- 
able Mr. Ley to move the motion standing in his name on the paper, 
I have to place certain facts before the Council. If the Council will 
turn to clause 15 of the Bill as passed by the Legislative Assembly, 
which is before them, and if they will turn to sub-clause (d) of clause 15, 
they will see the words ‘The conduct of trade disputes” printed there. 
In the Bill which the Assembly was considering when it was passed, clause 
(d) ran as follows; “the conduct of trade disputes on behalf of the 
Trade Union or any member thereof*’. An amendment was moved in 
another place to omit those last ten words, and it was rejected. There- 
fore in the Bill as passed there those ten words were retained, but by 
some unaccountable mistake, for which I may say at once, the staff of 
this Council is not responsible, those ten words were omitted in the 
copy of the Bill which was laid on the table of this House as the Bill 
passed by the Legislative Assembly. Technically, therefore, the Bill 
as passed by the Legislative Assembly was not laid on this table the 
other day 1 think T may assume, after the explanation I have given 
to the Council that the Bill, a correct copy of which is now laid on the 
table, has now been laid on the table of this House. 
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Under the Standing Orders the Honourable Mr. Ley is therefore now 
^entitJed to give three days’ notice of his motion to take this Bill into 
consideration. At the same time, the Chair has discretion to allow liiin 
to move the motion without jiotice. I have explained the circumstances 
to Honourable Members, because 1 am myself willing to leave the deci- 
sion in their hands whether we should proceed with this measure to day 
or not. I have the pow’er to allow the Honourable Mr. Ley to move 
the motion standing in his name, but if any Honourable Member objects 
on the ground that we should require further notice in view of the facts 
to which I have drawn attention that those last ten words in sub -clause 
(d) have not till now been before them, I should be quite prepared to 
consider the matter. 

(After a pause.) 

I may take it, 1 think, that the House is prepared to proceed Avith 
the Bill. 

The Honourable Mr. A. H. LEY (Secretary for Industries and 
Labour) : Sir, 1 move that the Bill to provide for the registration of 
Trade Unions and in certain respects to define the law relating to registered 
Trade Unions in British India, as passed by the Legislative Assembly, 
bo taken into consideration. 

This important measure, Sir, is one which has been the subject of 
public discussion for a very long time. Before the Bill was actually 
introduced in another place, so long ago as January 1925, the principles of 
the Bill had been publicly canvassed, and after the Bill was introduced, 
it w'as, as this Council is aware, the subject of much discussion and 
prolonged debate in another place. I think it is unnecessary for me, 
therefore, to take up the time of this House by describing the origin and 
history of this measure, as I am quite sure all Honourable Members are 
familiar with it, and I can pass on at once to deal with the main prin- 
ciples of the Bill as it now appears before us. It is a truism to say that 
Trade Unions are a new growth in this country. They have not behind 
them the long history of a hundred years and more which led up to 
the various pieces of Trade Union legislation in England and other 
countries, where the education of tho labouring classes and the organisa- 
tion of labour are much further advanced than they are in India. The 
Bill before the Council is consequently designedly framed with the 
specific object of meeting the comparatively simple needs of a young 
movement in this country, and it was designed solely with the object cf 
guiding that young movement in the right direction and of fostering the 
growth of Trade Unions in India on right and sound lines. It is a Bill 
in the first place for the registration of Trade Unions, and in certain 
respects to define the law relating to registered Trade Unions. There is, 
it will be seen, no compulsion to register. It is left to any Trade Union 
to register or not under the provisions of this Bill as it likes » and the 
position in law of an unregistered Trade Union will, of course, remain 
exactly as it is at present. The Bill merely seeks to give to Trade Unions 
Avhich do register certain privileges and, as a corollary, certain respon- 
sibilities. The whole principle of the Bill is that privileges and res- 
ponsibilities should go hand in hand, and that is why the benefits of 
the Bill are confined to registered Trade Unions. I mention this point 
specifically — it is clearly an obvious point — ^because it is one which has 
"been the subject of a considerable amount of discussion in another place. 
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That is the first and cardinal principle of the Bill. It applies to regis- 
tered Trade Unions and no others. 

Novv^, what are the privileges and what are the responsibilities which 
the Bill confers or imposes on registered Trade Unions? The main 
privileges are those conferred by clauses 17 and 18 which give immunity 
to registered Trade Unions from liability in certain circumstances from 
the ordinary provisions of the civil and criminal law. I do not think I 
can do better than quote, in explanation of what these privileges are, 
the Statement ol Objects and Ileasons contained in the Bill as it was 
originally introduced in another place. Clause 17, which used lo be 
clause 16 in the Bill as introduced in another place, deals with criminal 
conspiracy in trade disputes. 

“ Under the exist ing criminal law an agreement to do an illegal act is itself a 
criminal offence ‘ Illegal act ' includes all acts which provide grounds for civil 
actions. Thus, for example, two men who agree to persuade workmen to break their 
contracts with their employers are guilty of criminal conspiracy. The clause, whicli 
is similar in its effect to the corresponding provisions of the English law, protects 
trade unionists from prosecutions for criminal conspiracy where the agreement into 
wliich they have entered lis not an agreement to commit an offence.” 

T hat is tlie immunity granted by clause 17 from the ordinary provi- 
sioiis of tlie criminal law. The next clause, clause 18, deals with 
immunity from civil actions and reproduces a part of the English law 
on tljc subject. 

” The first part of this clause ” — J again quote from the Statement of 
Obj(.‘Cts and lieasojis — “ corresponds to sections 1 and 3 of the Britisli Trade 
Disputes Act, 1906, and protects trade unions and their officers and members from certain 
civil actions. An imj>ortant typo of action which this clause will prevent is a suit 
arising out of the persuasion exercised on trade union members and others to join in a 
strike, where that strike (as is frequently the case) involves breach of contract on the 
part of workmen.” 

The yecomi part of the clause gives Trade Unions a large measure of 
immunity from liabilities arising out of tortious acts committed by their 
agents ; that is to say, it iJtcrs the ordinary law of agency in favour of Trade 
Unions. That gives them a very privileged position to which an ordinary 
Iverson is not -entitled under the ordinary law. Those, Sir, are the main 
privileges which the Bill confers upon registered Trade Unions. 

Now, what are the responsibilities? The responsibilities will bo found 
mainly in the provisions of clauses 15 and 16 which provide for the objects 
on which the funds of a registered Trade Union can legitimately be spent. 
1 wish to make it clear that the Bill itself places no restriction at all upon 
the objects which a Trade Union may pursue. It merely provides that the 
expenditure of its funds must be limited to certain specified trade union 
objects. I think I need hardly deal with that point at any length because 
the propriety of the principle will, I feel sure, be recognised by all shades 
of opinion in this Council. I think, however, that I should make a little 
more detailed reference to clause 16. This clause, as Honourable Members 
ere no doubt aware, was introduced by the Select Committee of the Legis- 
lative Assembly and did not find a place in the proposals of Government 
when the Bill was first introduced. The clause provides for the constitution 
of a separate fund for political objects. There was, as the House is well 
aware, a good deal of controversy when this legislation was on the anvil 
on the point whether, in the existing state of education and organisation of 
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the labouring classes in this country, it was wise to allow Trade Unions to 
spend their funds in furtherance of political objects. There are, I think,, 
speaking very broadly, two extreme points of view on this subject. One 
school of thought urged that it was not only right and proper but that it was 
essential for the upkeep and the aw'akcning of the labouring classes in this 
country to allow Trade Unions to spend money in procuring the candidature 
of labour representatives in political institutions. Indeed, that school would 
go a great deal further than is provided for in the Bill and would have 
adopted the full provisions of the English law on the subject, to which I 
shall refer presently. The other school of thought dwelt on the danger of 
allowing funds subscribed by the illiterate and comparatively unorganised 
W'orking classes in India to be frittered away for purely political purposes in 
which the labourers were possibly not interested or concerned. In other 
words, they were afraid that the introduction of a political fund might be 
utilised by interested persons for the ex])loitation of the workman against 
his own best interests. The provisions of the Bill as it comes before this 
Council — clause 16 — are obviously a compromise between those two extreme 
points of view, with a distinct bias in favour of the former. The Bill does 
not go as far as the English law on the subject. The English law which 
was introduced in 1913 provides that if a Trade Union by a resolution passed' 
on a ballot of the members chooses to establish a political fund it may do so, 
and that means thai llio members of the Trade Union are obliged to sub- 
scribe to that political fund unless ilioy. what is called, '“V.ontract out,*' 

that is to say, sign a declaration or give notice that they do not wish to 

subscribe to that fund. The Bill before this Council, if I may say so. 

reverses the process. It allows a member of a Trade Union to “contract 
in," the opposite of contracting out. Any member of a Trade Union may 
ask to bo allowed to contribute to the political fund, if a political fund exists, 
but, of course, contribution to that fund is in no way a condition of admis- 
sion to the Union. It is perhaps unnecessary for me to remind ilonoiirable 
Members of this Council that even in the advanced conditions of labour 
organisation in England them has been a. great deal of criticism on this 
subject of the “contracting out" system on the ground that it leads or 
may lead to illegitimate pressure being brought to bear upon the workman 
himself. The question is a highly controversial one in England, but I am 
sure that Honourable Members will agree with mo when I say that in the 
interests of ilic much less organised and comparatively iincdiicatod working 
classes in this country the Bill before the House is wise in not adopting 
the full provisions of the English law. 

Now, Sir. I hav(* only two other points of principle in the measure to 
which I think I need refer and they are points of some importance. If 
Honourable Members will turn to clause 6 (7), they will see that that clause 
provides for an annual audit of tlie accounts of a registered Trade Union. 
That, I think everybody will agree, is a most salutary, and oven an essential, 
part of this Bill, the reasons for which are so obvious that I do not think 
I need go into them. The other point to wdiich I would draw the attention 
of the Council is clause 22 which provides — it is not one of the responsibili- 
ties or the privileges, but it is an important clause, — which provides that 
not less than half of the total number of the oflTiccrs of every registered 
Trade Union shall be persons actually engaged or employed in an industry 
with w^hich the Trade Union is concerned, subject to a proviso with which 
I need not trouble the House as it does not affect my argument. This 
clause, w^hile recognising that in the infancy of the Trade Union movement 
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in this country and in the comparatively uneducated condition of the labour- 
ing classes it may be essential for a Trade Union to invoke the assistance 
of outsiders on the executive of the Union in the furtherance of Trade 
Union affairs, secures that the workers themselves shall obtain the full 
opportunity of education in Trade Union affairs. This is based on the 
principle that, after all, the workman is himself in the best position to 
look after his own interests, and that it is highlv desirable even in the very 
early stages of trade unionism in this country that he should have opportu- 
nities of doing so and educate himself in the conduct of Trade Union affairs. 

Now, Sir, I have dealt with the main principles of this important 
measure, and I would ask Honourable Members to give it their support. 

Bill may not possibly meet the wishes or satisfy the opinions of all of 
us. Nobody pretends that it is j)erfect. Nobody pretends that it is the 
last word on tlie subject. But, after all, it must be remembered that the 
Bill breaks new ground; it breaks entirely new ground in legislation in 
India, and it is (obviously our duty to walk warily and (o evolve a measure, 
which, as 1 have said, is a measure of sufficient simplicity divined with the 
one object of guiding the Trade Union movement, which has undoubtedly 
come to stay, and fostering it on sound and genuine lines. 

The motion was adopted. 

(^Jause 2 was added to the Bill 

Clauses B, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13 and 14 were added to the Bill. 

TnE Honourable Mr. A. H. LEY : I move : 

“ Tliat in sub-clauso (;') of danse 15 for the words beginning with ‘ provided such * 
and ending with * at the time of such payment ’ the following ho substituted, namely : 

‘ Provided that llie expenditure in respect of such eontrihutions in any financial 
year shall not at any time during that year be dn excess of one-fourth 
of the conihiiicd total of the gross income which has up to that time 
aceriied to the general funds of the Trade Union during that year and 
of the hahinee at the credit of those funds at the commencement of 
that year 

This is little more than a drafting amendment. It is designed to give full 
cffecl to the infontiuns of the Lc'gislative Assembly in passing this clause of 
the Bill. There was a good d'ial of discussion in another place on this 
particidar sub-clausc, and the intention of the Legislative Assembly was 
that it should be permissible for a registered Trade Union to spend up to 
one-fourth of its funds in any year on the extraneous purposes provided 
for in the first ]>art of this clause, that is to say : 

" the payment, in furtherance of any of the objects on which the general funds 
of the Trade Union may he spent, of contributions to any cause intended to benefit 
workmen in general.’' 

The intention was to introduce a measure in the law which on the whole 
is salutary, and T think there will be general agreement on that point. But 
unfortunately the wording actually adopted in another place can possibly 
bo used to frustrate the intention of the other House. The wording as 
adopted by the Assembly was : 

" provided such payment does not exceed one quarter of the amount of the general 
funds available at the disposal of the Trade Union at the time of such payment.” 

and the difficulty arises merely because of the use of the words “ at the 
time of such payment It is obvious that in the clause as settled in 
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another place it would be possible f(;r a Trade Union to dissipate the whole 
of its funds within a week or within any specified lime on these extraneous 
purposes. Supposing a Trade Union to-day, on the 26th February, we will 
say. has Its. 100 to Us credit. It could pass a rcsoluticui that onc-fourth 
of this sum shall be devoted, .let us say, to tJje Servants of India Society. 
Thfit would leave a sum of Rs. 7/5. It could then pass another resolution 
within a week taking away one-fourth of that amount and so on ad infinitum, 
till there was nothing left. It is obvious, therefore, that it is necessary 
to get the wording corrected so as to give effect to the intention 
of the Legislative Assembly in passing this clause. That, Sir, is the s(de 
object of my motion. 

Tlie motion was ado])tcd. 

Clause 1/5, as amended, was added to the l^ill. 

Clauses 16, 17, 18, 19, 20 and 21 were added to the Bill. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : Tlie question is : 

That clause 22 do stand part of the Bill.” 

'Ihe Honourable ^Ir. MANMOHANDAS RAMJI VORA (Bombay : 
Non- Muhammadan) : Sir, I do not want to give a silent vote on this clause, 
because the provision of half the number of outsiders is too much. But 
in the beginning we liave to try the effect of the working of this Bill, and 
therefore f do not want to object to it. The real object ouglit to be that 
those who are to he benefited by the provisions of a certain Act should 
predominate in the guidance of the working of that Act, and therefore it 
is but riglit that tliere should be a majority of the people who are thereby 
affected. When an enactment of this sort is passed in this country there 
ought to be as little objection as possible, but L think that as time goes on 
particular attention would be paid that no nu re than the necessary propor- 
tion should be allotted to outsidei-s for the conduct of the business of any 
institution of this nature. 

The Honourable JMr. A. H. LEV : I do nut gather, Sir, tliat my Hon- 
ourable friend who has just spoken wishes to object to the clause as it 
stands at prcs(?5nt — at any rate wc liave not had any notice of amendment. 
I quite see the force of his point, and it is obviously desirable that as the 
Trade Union movement develops in this country — and we hope that that 
will ta]<e place — the working classes should themselves take more and more 
part in the dire'ction of Trade Union pffairs. I think that is an object which 
we all sympathise with. But the present clause as it stands and as it 
has been sent up to this Council by the Legislative Assembly is really, if 
I may say so, a compromise. The clause as it emerged from Select Com- 
mittee in the Legislative Assembly provided for oven a smaller number 
of y workers themselves in the executive of the Trade Union. It provided 
only one -third; and, as my Honourable friend is aware, there was an 
amendment made in another place which restored the Bill to very nearly 
its original state by providing that not less than one-half of the members 
of the executive of a Trade Union shall be workers in the industry’ concern- 
ed. And T think myself that that is a reasonable proposition at present in 
the existing state of the comparatively illiterate, unorganised and unedu- 
cated position in w’hich the working classes in India find themselves at the 
present moment. 
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CJciiise *J2 was added to the Bill. 

Clauses 23, 24, 25, 20, 27, 28, 29, 8U, 31, 32 and 33 were added to the 
Bill. 

CJau.se 1 was added to the Bill. 

The Title and the Breainbie were added to the 

The Honourable Mr. A. H. LEY: Sir, 1 move that the Bill, as passed 
by the Legislative Asscanbly, and as amended by the Council of State, be 
passed. 

The Honourable JVIr. V. liAMADAS PAI^TULU (Madras : Non Muham- 
madanj : Sir, 1 am in entire agreement with the principle of this Bill. No 
doubt Lliere is a feeling that the Bill has not gone as far as it ought to 
have gone in order to give effect to the principles underlying it. But 
speaking in my individual capacity 1 feel that legislation of this experi- 
mental character ought to proceed slowly^ and therefore I am in a position 
to give my whole-hearted support to this Bill, In doing so I will say one 
word. Since 1924 the liailvvay Board has delegated large powers to Agents 
and there is a feeling in some of the railways that while the employees 
are anxious to form Labour Unions of railwiay employees, I am told — how 
fur it is true I do not know — that in the Bombay, Baroda and Central 
India and some other Kailways tlie Agents are not favourably inclined 
towards these Unions. I have some little experience of Labour Unions 
of railway employees. If the Government want this Bill to bo given a 
fair chance in its application and tried in its entirety, I think it is but 
right that the Government ought to instruct Railway Agents and the 
IjOchI Governments to see that nothing is done to disfavour the formation 
of Unions and that nothing is done to discourage such Unions. Unless 
tliosci Unions work in an atmosphere of goodwill and sympathy no bene- 
licial 7 V.su1Ls will accrue from this Bill. Therefore, this JBill which is bene- 
ficial in its effects will, 1 hope, be given a fair Irial by instructing the 
Railway Agents to whom large powers are delegated by the Railway 
Board, and against w’^hose decisions, I am told, appeals do not lie now, 
not to do anything to curtail such freedom as the Unions enjoy under this 
Bill. With this observation, Sir, I support this Bill. 

The Honottrable Mu. D. T. CHADWICK (Commerce Secretary) : Sir, 
T did not come prepared to talk about Trade Unions in connection with 
Railways, but I can assure my Honourable friend quite whole-heartedly 
that tlio Raihvays always do (’arrv out and will carry out in the spirit 
in which it is meant, the legislation that is passed by the Legislature 
of Ibis country. 

Tuf. ITonour.able the PRESIDENT : The question is : 

“ That ilie Bill to provide for tlie repisbration of Ti-ftde TTrjions and in rertain 
respects to define the law rclatinj: to reprisiered Trade Unions in Britisli India, as 
p.Tssed hy the Lepislative Assembly, and a.s amended by the Couneil of State, be 
passed.*’ 

The motion was adopted. 



ELECTION OE A PANEL FOR THE CENTRAL ADVISORY COUNCIL 

FOR RAIJ.WAYS. 


The HoxorjJABLE the l*liESlDEN'r : Honourable Members will now 
proceed to elect a y>«nel of 8 Members from w'hich the Members of the 
Cential Advisory (’oimcil for Railways will be selected. The Council will 
recollect that on Tuesday last at the close of the proceedings, the Honour- 
able Mr. Ramadas Raiilulu requested that he might be allowed to withdraw 
his nomination. . I am glad to say that he reconsidered that request and 
desired to withdraw it. His name, therefore, appears in the list of duly 
nominated Members. There is also one other name in the list which 1 had 
not read out to the (Jraincil on Tuesda}', that of the Honourable Shah 
Muhammad Zubair, whose nomination had been received by the time fixed 
for these nominations but was not at that moment in my hands. The 
•Council will now proceed with the election. 

(The ballot w’as then taken.) 

NOMINA'JTONS TO THE PANELS FOR STANDING ADVISORY 

(COMMITTEES. 

The Huxouu.vule the PRESIDENT: I liave ri‘ceived the following 
nominations for the i)aiiels tor tlu* various departmental Standing Advisory 
( ‘ommittees. 

HoM E D EP AliTMKN T . 

For the panel of the Standing Advisory Commit toe in the Home Depart- 
iiu‘nt : — 

The Honourable Mr P. C. Desika (Jhari. 

'rile Honourable Colonel Nawab Sir Umar Hayat Khan. 

'I'he Honourable Mr. V. Ramadas Pantulu. 

'rile Flonourable ScLli Govind Das 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Nalininatli Sett. 

'Hie Honourable Mr. Shah ^tuhannnad Zubair. 

The Honourable Sir C. Saiikaraii Nair. 

'rile. Honourable Mr. Phiro/.e C. Sethna. 

'rile Honourable Mr. G. S. Kliapardc. 

'I'lie Honourable Major Nawal) Mohamad Ak’bar Khan. 

Com me kce Depa ktment . 

For the panel of the Standing Advisory Committee in the (.’onimerce 
Department : — 

The Honourable Mr. J. W. A. Bell. 

The Honourable Sir Arthur Froom. 

The Honourable Mr. Phiroze C. Sethna. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala Ram Saran Das. 

The Honourable Saiyid Raza Ali. 

The Honourable Mr. V. Ramadas Pantulu. 

The Honourable Mr. Mahendra Prasad. 

The Honourable Mr. Shah Muhammad Zubair. 

Tlie Honourable Mr. Manmohandns Ramji. 

Tlie Honourable Seth Govind Das. 

The Honourable ^Ir. Lokenath Mukerjee. 

The Honourable ]\Ir. P. C. Desika Chari. 

I 30.-, ) 
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Department of Education, Health and Lands. 

For the panel of the Standing Advisory Committee in the Department 
of Education, Health and Lands: — 

The Honourable Colonel Nawab Sir Umar Hay at Khan. 

The Honourable Mr. P. C. Desika Chari. 

The Honourable Kai Nalininath Sett Bahadur. 

The Honourable Mr. Mahrnood Suhrawardy. 

The Honourable Mr. Anugraha Narayan Sinha. 

The Honourable Dr. U. Kama Kau. 

The Honourable Saiyid Raza Ali. 

The Honourable Mr. Katansi Dliarmsi Morarji. 

The Honourable Raja Sir Rampal Singh. 

Th(i Honourable Major Nawab Mohamad Akbar Khan. 


Department of Industries and Labour. 

For tht! panel of the Standing Advisory Committee in the Department 
of Industries and Laboui- : — 

The Honourable Sir Arthur Froom. 

The Honourable Mr. Maheudra Prasad. 

The Honourable Mr. Lokejjatli Mukerjee. 

The Honourable Mr. Shah Muhammad Zubair. 

The Honourable Seth Govind Das. 

The Honourable Mr. J^biroze C. Sellina. 

The Plonourable Saiyid Raza Ali. 

The Honourable Mr. J. \V. A. Bell. 

The Honourable Mr. K. C. Roy. 

The Honourable Sir C. Sankaran Nair. 

The Honourable Hai Bahadur Lala Ram Saran Das. 

The Honourable Mr. P. C. Desika Chari. 

The Honourable Mr. Manmohatidas Ramji. 

The number of Members required on each panel is six only, and as the 
number of nominations in each case exceeds tliat number, there will have 
to be an election in each case. Those elections will take place in the 
ordinary manner, that is to say, in the manner in which the election has 
taken place to-day, on Monday, the 1st March, to which day at 11 O’clock 
the Council will now stand adjourned. 

The Council then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Monday, the 
Ist March, 1926. ^ 
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COUNCIL OF STATE. 

Monday, Ist March, 1926. 


The Council met in the (’ouncil Chamber at Eleven of the Clock, the 
Honourable the President in the C/hair. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Differential Treatment accorded to European and Anglo-Indian 
AND Indian Attrentices in the Railway Workshop of the 
East Indian Railway at Jamalpur. 

120. The Honourable SHAH MUHAMMAD ZUBAIR : Is it a fact 
that differential treatment is accorded to Anglo-Indian and European first 
class bound apprentices as against their Indian colleagues in the Jamalpur 
East Indian State railway workshoj), in the matter of their respective 
pays, allowanecs, pass, leave and holiday advantages, as well after employ- 
ment as before it? 

Allowance;? of European and ANoiiO-lNDiAN and Indian Appuj:ntjces 
in the East Indian Railway Workshop at Jamalpur. 

121. The Honourable SHAH MUHAMMAD ZUBAIR Is it a fact: 

(a) that Indian, Anglo-Indian and European apprentices are taken in 

after passing a test examination of the same standard and 
thereafter have to undergo the same course of training; and 

(b) that Indian apprentices get only Rs. 30 each as their initial food 

and pocket allowances rising up to Rs. 40 in the fifth year of 
their training, wRereas their European and Anglo-Indian fellow 
brethren start with Rs. 52 rising up to Rs. 75 in the last year,. 
7.C., fifth year? 

iNiTiAii starting Pay, after the con15lusion of their course, of 
European and Anglo-Indian and Indian Apprentices on 
the East Indian Railway. 

122. The Honourable SHAH MUHAMMAD ZUBAIR : Is it a. fact 
that an Indian apprentice, after finishing his 5th year's course, is given, 
on employment, Rs. 61 only as his initial pay rising up to Rs. 81 at the 
rate of Rs. 5 a year, whereas his European and Anglo-Indian colleague 
starts With any pay between Rs. 170 and Rs. 190? 

Scale of Pay of Indian Apprentices on the East Indian 

Railway. 

123. The Honourable SHAH MUHAMMAD ZUBAIR:, Is it a fact 
that the scale of pay of passed Indian apprentices, after employment, is 
no higher than that of illiterate second class mistries before the introduction 
of the new system? 
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Non-Employment of Indian Apprentices trained at Jamalpuu 

AFTER THE CONCLUSION OF THEIR TRAINING. 

124. The Honourable SHAH MUHAMMAD ZUBAIE: Is it a fact 
^hat most of the Indian apprentices are given no employment even after 
they have undergone the prescribed course of training? 

Employment at High Kates of Pay of European and Anglo- 
Indian Apprentices on the East Indian Railway. 

125. The Honourable SHAH MUHAMMAD ZUBAIR: Is it a fact 
that some trained Anglo-Indian and European apprentices, who possess 
no superior qualifications to those of the trained Indian apprentices, are 
employed on Ks. 210 or above by special sanction from the Agent? 

Method of recohding Aitendance of European and Anglo-Indian 
AND Indian Apprentices on the East Indian Railway. 

126. The Honourable SHAH MUHAMMAD ZUBAIR : Is it a fact 
that passed Indian apprentices, after employment, have to draw attendance 
tickets and that their European and Anglo-Indian colleagues are allowed 
to record their attendance in the “Bundy Time Recorder*’? 

Method of Entrance to an») Exit from their work of Elrofean 
AND Anglo-Indian and Indian Apprentices employed on the 
East Indian Railway. 

127. The Honourable SHAH MUHAMMAD ZUBAIE : Is it a fact 
that passed Indian apprentices, when employed, have to enter and leave 
the shops by gates used also by coolies, whereas their Anglo-Indian and 
European colleagues enter and come out by the main gate? 

Method of Payment op the Salaries of European and Anglo- 
Indian AND Indian Apprentices on the East Indian Railway. 

128. The Honourable SHAH MUHAMMAD ZUBAIR: Is it a fact 
(hat Indian apprentices, after employment, receive their pay on the 
“Box-payment” system, whereas their Anglo-Indian and European 
eolleagues sign their pay -sheets'.^ 

Overtime Allowances of European and Anglo-Indian and Indian 
Apprentices on the East Indian Railway. 

129. The Honourable SHAH MUHAMMAD ZUBAIR : Is it a fact 
that passed Indian apprentices, after employment, and all other Indian 
employees in the workshop, get overtime allowances only for the actu.il 
periods of work, whereas all the Europeans and Anglo-Indians arc allowed 
time and a half, that is to say, for working two hours' overtime they got 
three hours' allowance? 

Holidays of European and Anglo-Indian and Indian Apprentices 
ON THE East Indian Railway. 

130. The Honourable SHAH MUHAMMAD ZUBAIR: Is it a fact 
iihat the “ no work, no pay " system obtains in the said workshop in the 
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case of Indian employees, whereas Anglo-Indian and European employees 
enjoy all the holidays with full pay? 

Liability to search op Indian Apprentices employed ox the East 

Indian Railway. 

131. The Honourable SHAH MUHAMMAD ZUBAIE; Is it a fact 
that trained Indian apprentices, when employed, are liable to have their 
persons searched and that their Anglo-Indian and European colleagues are 
not so liable ? 

Travelling Passes granted to European and Anglo-Indian and 
Indian Apprentices on the East Indian Railway. 

132. The Honourable SHAH MUHAMMAD ZUBAIR: Is it a fact 
that, owing to disparity in the matter of pay and allowance, an 
Indian apprentice, during his training period as well as after employment 
in the workshop, gets third class free pass for travelling, whereas his Anglo- 
Indian and European colleagues enjoy intermediate and second class free 
passes ? 

European and Anglo-Indian and Indian Apprentices on the East 

Indian Railway. 

133. The Honourable SHAH MUHAMMAD ZUBAIIt : If the answer 
to all or any of the preceding questions be in the affirmative, do the Gov- 
ernment propose to take measures to alter the present position? 

Grant of Holidays for important Festivals to ]\Iuhammadan 
Clerks, Apprentices and Coolies employed on the East 
Indian Railway Workshop at Jamalpur. 

134. The Honourable SHAH MUHAMMAD ZUBAIR : (a) Is it a fact 
that Muhammadan clerks, apprentices und coolies in the Jamalpur work- 
shop are allowed no holidays even for such important festivals as Id, 
Bakr Id, etc., and that office <*lerks are allowed to absent themselves on 
those days only at the cost of the usual period of casual leave allowed to 
them ? 

(b) If the answer to (a) be in the affirmative, do the Government propose 
to take any action in the matter? 

The Honourable Mu. D. T. CHADWICK: Sir, with your permission, 

I propose to reply to questions Nos. .120 — 134 together. The Government 
are making inquiries and will communicate with the Honourable Member 
in due course. 

Goods Trains on Broad Gauge Railways. 

135. The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SAIiAN DAS : What 
has been the approximate number in each of the last 3 years of through 
goods trains on broad gauge railways running distances of 300 miles or over 
in which the number of wagons calculated on the 4-wheeler basis was 72 
or more ? 

The Honourable Mr. D. T. CHADWICK : The information asked for 
by the Honourable Member is not readily available on railways and cannot 
be obtained without an expenditure of time and labour which the value of 
results would not warrant. 

A 2 
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Sufficiency of Water in the Indus for the Sukkur Barrage 

AS WELL AS THE IRRIGATION SCHEMES IN THE PuNJAB. 

136. The Honourable Bai Bahadur Lala BAM SABAN DAS : Is it 
a fact that some time ago the Government of India expressed the opinion 
that there is sufficient water in the Indus for the Sukkur Barrage as well 
as for all the coming irrigation schemes in the Punjab (Thai and Havelian) ? 

The Honourable Mr. A. H. LEY : The answer is in the negative. 

Dispute between the Government of Bombay and the Punjab 
Government regarding the Apportionment of Water in 

THE Indus. 

137. The Honourable Bai Bahadur Lala BAM SABAN DAS : (a) Will 
the Government be pleased to state the exact nature of the dispute between 
the Government of Bombay and the Punjab Government with regard 
to the apportionment of water in the Indus? 

(b) Will the Government be pleased to state when it is likely to decide 
this dispute? 

The Ho >urable Mr. A. H. LEY : (a) The dispute relates to the question 
whether on the completion of the Sutlej* Valley Project there will be suffi- 
cient water in the Indus and its tributaries t-o allow of other large projecte 
being undertaken without prejud’ e to the Sukkur Barrage Project. 

(h) Government are not in a p sition to say when a decision is likely to 
be reached. 

Article in the Engineering Supplement of the Times regarding 
the Guages and Discharges at Sukkur. 

138. The Honourable Bai Bahadur Lala BAM SABAN DAS : Has 
the attention of the Government of India been drawn to an article written 
by Mr. F. W. Woods, late Chief Engineer of the Punjab, in the Engineer- 
ing Supplement of the Times, dated 5th April, 1924, on the subject of the 
guages and discharges at Sukkur during the last 50 years ? 

The Honourable Mr. A. H. LEY' : The answer is in the affirmative. 

Speech of Dr. Summers, late Chief Engineer, Sind, regard- 
ing THE average Level of Water at Sukkur during the 
last 60 Years. 

139. The Honourable Bai Bahadur Lala BAM SABAN DAS; Has 
the attention of the Government of India been drawn to a speech which 
Dr. Summers, late Chief Engineer of Sind, read before the East India 
Association in July, 1921, on the subject of the average level of water ai 
Sukkur during the last 60 years? 

The Honourable Mr. A. H. LEY : The answer is in the affirmative. 

Purchase of Government Stores through the Indian Stores 

Department. 

140. The Honourable Bao Sahib Dr. U. BAMA BATJ: (a) Will the 
Government of India be pleased to state if it was the object of the Govern- 
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ment, in creating the Indian Stores Department, to further the develop- 
ment of Indian industries? 

• 

(b) If the answer to (a) is in the affirmative, will the Government 
kindly say whether the requirements of the Central and Local Governments 
are being supplied by the Indian Stores Department and whether the 
supplies are all of Indian make? 

The Honourable Mr. A. H. TiEY ; (a) Yes, this was one of the principal 
objects in view. 

(b) Local Governments and the consuming depa:ftments of the Central 
Government are not compelled to purchase all their requirements through 
the Indian Stores Department. The ])urehases made by this Department 
include imported stores which may be purchased in India in accordance 
with the Stores Purchase Eules* of tho Central Government (provided certain 
•conditions are fulfilled) in addition to supplies of Indian manufacture. 


Purchase of Government stores through the Indian Stores 

Department. 

141. The Honourable Eao Sahib Dr. U. PAMA HAU: Is there 
any Local Government or Department of tho Central Government which 
purchases the stores required by it through its own agency without placing 
the order through the Indian Stores Department? 

The Honourable Mr. A. H. LP]Y" : Yes; I would refer tho Honourable 
Member to Chapter III of the Administration Keport of tho Indian Stores 
Department for the year 1924-25, a copy of which is available in tlie Library. 

Levy of charges for services performed by the Indian Stores 

Department. 

142. The Honourable Rao Sahib Dr. U. RAMA RAU : Is the 
Indian Stores Department ^un on commercial lines and, if so, what per- 
centage do the Government charge for the services of the Department? 

The Honourable Mr. A. H. LEY" : The Department is not run on com- 
mercial lines in the sense of levying such charges for its services as com- 
pletely cover the cost of its operation. But charges of 1 per cent, under 
each head are levied for the services of the Department in respect of pur- 
chases and of inspection carried out by if. Other charges, according to 
special scales, are levied for work done by the Metallurgical Inspectorate 
at Jamshedpur and the Government Test House at Alipore. 


Abolition of the Levy of the Departmental Charges charged 
BY the Indian Stores Department. 

143. The Honourable Rao Sahib Dr. U. RAMA RAU : Is there 
any pToposal to abolish the levy of tho departmental charges charged by 
the Indian Stores Department? 

The Honourable Mr. A. H. LEY : Such a proposal has been considered, 
but Government, as at present advi<^d, are not disposed to pursue it. 
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ToTAii Value of Purchases made by the Indian Stores Depart- 
ment DURING THE LAST TWO YEARS, ETC. 

144. The Honourable Kao Sahib Dr. U. KAMA KAU : What was 
the total value of purchaaea made by the Indian Stores Department during 
the past two years, the percentage charges levied on the indenting depart- 
ments and the maintenance charges of the Indian Stores Department 
during the same period? 

The Honourable Mr. A. H. LEY: The figures are as follows: 


1 

Total value of 
purchases made by 
the Indian Stores 
Department. 

Percentage charges 
levied in respect 
of the foregoing pur- 
chases (not com- 1 
pletoly adjusted 
within the 
same financial year). 

Total cost of 

1 the maintenance 
the Indian Stores 
Department. 


Rs, 

Rs. 1 

Rs. 

192S-2<. .... 

1,67,24,401 

1,C7,2U , 

9,22,667 

1921-25 .... 

2,59,11,141 

2,59,111 

r 

10,30,772 


I should like to ex^jlaiii that the difference between the figures showing; 
the percentage charges and the cost of maintenance do not represent the 
actual loss on the working of the department, the revenue of which includes,, 
in addition to the charges of 1 per cent, on purchases arranged : 

(1) One per cent, for inspection of stores purchases' by the depart- 

ment if they are also inspected; 

(2) Inspection fees on stores ijurchascd direct by other departments 

of (lovcrnmcnt but the inspection of which is entrusted To- 
the Indian Stores Department; 

(3) Testing fees for tests and analyses Carried out by the Govern^ 

ment Test House; and 

(4) Miscellaneous receipts by sale of tender forms, etc. 

The receipts and expenditure of the department as a whole for the last twa 
years compared as follows :- 



Receipts. 

Ex))enditure. 



Rs. 

Rs. 

1923-24 

. . . i . . . 

5,69,650 

9,22,667 

1024-'.^5 



7,63,208 

10,36,772 


The Honourable Kao Sahib Dr. U. KAMA KAU : May I know if the 
percentage levied is sufficient to cover The cost of the stores organisation? 


The Honourable Mr. A. H. LEY i As ali’cady explained in my 
answer .... 
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The Honourable Rao Sahib Dr. U. RAMA RAU : I did not hoar the 
Honourable Member at all. 

The Honourable Mr. A. H. LEY : 1 am afraid the reply is rather long. 
Tlie percentage does not at present cover the whole cost of the maintenance 
of the Department. 

The Honourable Rao Sahib Dr. U. RAMA RAU : If not, how do the 
Government propose to meet the deficit? 

The Honourable Mr. A. H. LEY : I should explain that during the 
process of the organisation of the Department it is hardly to bo expected 
that the percentage charges levied should cover the whole cost of the 
Department, because until the Department is fully organised and fully 
utilised, the overhead charges are higher than they would otherwise be. 
It is hoped that as the Department grows the charges will cover the cost of 
maintenance. 

Number of Indian Officers emploved in the Indian Stores 

Department. 

145. The Honourable Rao Sahib Dr. U. RAMA RAU : What is 
the total number of Indian officers at present in the headquarters and pro- 
vincial branches of the Indian Stores Department? 

The Honourable Mr. A. H. LEY: There arc at present 22 Indian 
officers of gazetted rank, of whom 5 are employed at headquarters and 17 
in the Provincial Circles? 

Indianisation of the Indian Stores Department. 

140. The Honourable Rao Sahib Dr. U. RAMA RAU : Was it the 
intention of the Government to Indianize the Department when it was 
first started? 

The Honourable Mr. A. H. LEY : I would invite the Honourable Mem- 
ber’s attention to paragraphs 196 and 234 of the Stores Purchase Com- 
mittee’s Report which indicate the policy followed by the Government of 
India in this matter. 

Purchase of Black lead Pencils for the use of Government 

Offices. 

147. The Honourable Rao Sahib Dr. U. RAMA RAU : Will the 
Government be pleased to state: 

(a) the actual quantity of black lead pencils indented for by the 

Government of India during the past three years; 

(b) whether the supplies were obtained from accepted tenderers or 

purchased from the market as occasion arose; and 

(o) if the latter, whether they were purchased from Indian or foreign 
markets, and what was the quantity from each source during 
the past three years? 

The Honourable Mr. A. H. LEY : (a) 1923-24, 4,895 gross, 1924-25, 
4,080 gross, and 1925-26, 5,220 gross. 

(b) From accepted tenderers only. 

(c) Does not arise. 
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PcRfifASE OF Pencils for the Use of Government Offices from the 
Madras Pencil Factory. 

148. The Honourable Eao Sahib Dr. U. RAMA BAU: (a) Are Ihe 
Government aware of the existence of a firm in Madras known as “ The 
Madras Pencil Factory’*? 

(b) Was any offer made by The Madras Pencil Factory ” recently to 
supply the Government of India with the requisite quantity of pencils at a 
cheap rate? 

(c) What have the Government done to support the indigenous pencil 
industry ? 

The HoxmuiABLE Mr. A. H. LEY : (a) and (h). Yes. 

(c) Orders have, when possible, been placed in India. Large orders were 
formerly placed with the particular firm monfioned in the previous parts 
of this question, but owing to the poor quality of the pencils supplied, which 
led to numerous complaints, the placing of further orders had to be dis- 
continued. 

The Honourable Rao Sahib Dr. U. ^RAMA RAU : May I ask for what 
j>oriod the linn was supplying? 

The Honourable Mr. A. H. LEY: 192B-24, and 1924-25, as far as I 
recolleet. No orders were placed for 1025-26, or it may be perhaps a year 
earlier. 1 am not quite sure. 

The Honourable Sir ARTHUR FROOM : May I ask the Government 
whethiT the pencils supplied to the Honourable Members of this Council 
come from the M.adras factory? 

The Honourable Mr. A. H. LEY : I am unable to answer that question. 

Establishment of the Public Services Commission. 

149. The Honourable Rao Sahib Dr. U. RAMA RAU : Will the 
Government of India be pleased to state when the Public Services Com- 
mission proposed by the Royal Commission on Public Services* is likely 
to be constituted? 

The Honourable Mr. J. CRERAR: I regret that I am not yet in a 
position to give ihe Honourable Member the information for which ho asks, 
as the personnel of the Public Services Commission is still under the con- 
sideration of the Secretary of Stale in Council. 

SMUfJOLiNa OF Saccharine. 

150. The Honourable Rao Sahib Dr. U. RAMA RAU: (a) Is it a 
fact that the Government of India imposed a duty of Rs. 20 per pound 
on the imports of saccharine, in March 1923, to protect their revenue from 
sugar? 

(b) Is it a fact that the actual import of saccharine to India from foreign 
countries has decreased during the past two years and, if so, by how much 
per cent. ? 

(c) Is it a fact that the market 'price of saccharine in India has not 
gone up and that it is being sold at Rs. 7 per pound? 
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(d) Have the Government received representations from the saccharine 
merchants of Bombay that there is a good deal of smuggling going on in 
saccharine and that the Government of India and the saccharine merchants 
have been put to considerable loss owing to the activities of the smugglers ? 

(e) If so, what action have the Govcniment of India taken thereon? 

The Honourable Mu. D. T. CHADWICK: (a) Yes. 

(h) Customs duties were collected in 1923-24 on 6,778 lbs., in 1924-25 
on 13 lbs. and in the first nine months of this year on 11 lbs. The decrease 
in imports of duty paid saccharine is therefore 99 '69 of the duty paid 
imports in 1923-24. 

(c) Yes. The Government have been informed that saccharine has 
been freely sold in Bombay at prices in the neighbourhood of Us. 7 per lb. 

(d) Yes. 

(e) The Government ’ proposed to reduce the duty on saccharine to 
Us. 5 a lb. and included a clause to that effect in the Tariff Amending Bill 
introduced this Session in another place. 

Inquiry into the Prevalence of Tuberculosis in India. 

151. The Honourable Uao Sahib Du. U. UAMA UAU : (a) Is it a 
fact that in 1913 or thereabouts the Government deputed Dr. Lankester, 
I.M.S., to investigate and report on the best method of combating tuber- 
culosis? 

(6) If so, will the Government be pleased to lay the papers on the 
(able of the House and to state what action was taken thereon? 

(c) Do the Government propose to institute a fresh inquiry into the 
matter? 

• 

The Honour.vble Sir MUHAMMAD HABIB UBLAH: (a) and (6) Dr. 
Lankester. who was not a member of the I. M. 8., but a missionary doctor, 
was deputed by the Indian Uescarch Fund Association in 1914 to conduct 
an inquiry into the prevalence of tuberculosis in India. Copies of the report 
submitted by him and of a memorandum by the Scientific Advisory Board 
of the Indian Uesearch Fund Association on this report were forwarded to 
all liocal Governments for information and such action as they considered 
necessary. The question of making these papers public will he considered. 

(c) The matter is now primarily the concern of Local Governments, and 
the Government of India do not at present contemplate instituting a fresh 
inquiry. 

Import Duty on Saccharine. 

152. The Honourable Mr. ANUGEAH NARAYAN SINHA ; (a) Will 
the Government be pleased to state the rate at which the duty on import 
of saccharine is levied? 

(b) Is it a fact that this import duty was intended to protect the 
revenue from sugar? If the answer bo in the affirmative, has it attained 
the object in view? 

The Honourable Mr. D. T. CHADWICK: (a) Us. 20 per lb. 

(b) The answer to the first part is yes and to the second part no.. 
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Smuggling of Saccharine. 

153. The Honourable Mr. ANUGBAH NABAYAN SINHA: Is it n 
fact that the saccharine merchants of Bombay have drawn the attention of 
the Government of India to the existence of smuggling on a large scale 2 

The Honourable Mr. D. T. CHADWICK: Yes, Sir. 

Suppression of the Smuggling in Saccharine. 

154. The Honourable Mr. ANUGBAH NABAYAN SINHA: (a) Is it 
a fact that the Saccharine Merchants* Association made many practical 
suggestions for the suppression of smuggling? 

(6) Do the Government propose to give effect to them?. If not, will 
the Government be pleased to state their reasons? 

The Honourable Mu. D. T. CHADWICK: (a) and (b). The Govern- 
ment gave very careful consideration to the suggestions received from this 
Association but did not adopt them because they entailed applying to deal.- 
ings in saccharine the w’liolc machinery of the Excise administration withi 
powders of search, seizure and punishment for being in possession of un- 
licensed saccharine. The Government did not tliink that such measures 
would either he acceptable to the country or would be advisable. 

Abolition of the Import Duty on Saccharine. 

155. The Honourable Mu. ANUGBAH NABAYAN SINHA,: Is it a 
fact that the Government of India contemplate abolishing import duty on 
saccharine altogether? 

The Honourable Mr. D. T. CHADWICK: No. 

Quantity of Saccharine imported into Tnuia for the Year?? 

1919-20 to 1924 - 25 . 

156. The Honourable Mr, ANUGBAH NABAYAN SINHA: Will the 
Government be pleased to lay on the table a statement giving the figures for 
the import of saccharine for the years 1919-20 to 1924-25? 

The Honourable Mr. D, T. CHADWICK: A statement is laid on the 
table. 


Statement showing the quantity and value of sacchamne impovted into British India 
during the years 1919-20 to 1924-25, 


Year. 

Quantity. 

Value. 


lb.. 

Rs, 

1919-1920 

41,810 

4,46,700 

1920-1921 

55,750 

7.44,270 

1921-1922 

.48,939 

4,17,166 

1922-1923 

1,00,254 

3,86,922 

1923-1924 

33,915 

1,14,916 

1924-1926 

2,080 

1 

12,607 



EESULT OF THE ELECTION TO THE CENTRAL AHVISOEY 
COUNCIL FOR RAILWAYS. 


The Honour.\ble the PRESIDENT : 1 have to announce to the House- 
the result of the election held on Thursday last to the Central Advisorv. 
Council for Railway. s. The following Members have been elected : 

The Honourable Sir Arthur Froom. 

The Honourable Mr. V. Ramadas Pantulu. 

The Honourable Mr. Phir-oze C. Sethna. 

The Honourable Mr. J. W. A. Bell. 

The Honourable Mr. K. C. Roy. 

The Honourable ‘Rai Bahadur Lala Ram Saran Das. 

The Honourable Raja Sir Rampal Singh, and 
The Honourable Mr. Sliah Muhammad Zubair. 


ELECTION 'IT) 'PHE ADVISORY PUBLICITY COMMITTEE OF 
iVIESSRS. RAMADAS PANTULU AND KHAPARDE. 

'The Honourable Mu. J. CRERAR (Home Secrclary): I move: 

That thi.s Council do proceed to elect the Honourable Messrs. Ramadas Pantulu; 
and Khaparde to be members of the Advisory Publicity Committee in the place of 
Sir Maneckji Dadablioy and Mr. G. A, Natesan, who have ceased to be Members of 
this Council.” 

The motion was adoi)ted. 


ELECTIONS TO THE PANELS OF DEPARTMENTAL STANDING. 

COMMITTEES. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : Honourable Members will now 
proceed to elect the panels of the four departmental Standing Committees, 
beginning witli the election for the Home Department. 

(The ballots were then taken.) 


GENERAL BUDGET FOR 1926-27. 

The Honourable Mu. A. C. MeWATTERS (Finance Secretary): Sir,. 
1 rise to i^reseiit a statement of the estimated expenditure and revenue of 
the Governor General in Council for the year 1926-27 in respect of subjects 
other than Railways. I should perhaps first explain to the House the 
reason why Ave havi*. reverted this year to the old procedure of introducing 
the Budget on the 1st March instead of, as in the last two years, on the 
last day of February. There has been no change of policy. It is because 
not only was the last day of February' a Sunday, but the day before was 
an important Hindu holiday and we were unable to go further back and' 
introduce the Budget on the 26th of February, because the holiday on* 
S^iturday Avas not one which Avas obserA^ed at all the customs ports. We have 
therefore reverted to the old procedure, I hope only temporarily : provideck 
that is that the calendar does not play us any further tricks. 

( 317 ) 
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llrst of all 1 will as usual give the House some account of the final 
figures of the year wiiich ended last March, the year 1924-25. The detailed 
accounts of that year have only just reached us — I myself got my coi^y last 
week. A year ago in our revised estimates we anticipated that there would 
be a surplus of approximately 4 crores in that year. The final surplus as 
shown by the audited accounts is 5*68 crores. This difference of one 
crore and 68 lakhs is fully accounted for under two heads of the Budget. 
In the first place there has been a saving in military expenditure of 70 
lakhs which took place entirely in England and was due to reduced pur- 
chases of stores and also to certain adjustments of' war expenditure with 
the War Office. 1 might mention at this point that these adjustments 
have nothing wliatever to do with the major war claims about which this 
House on various occasions has heard a good deal. Negotiations have 
•been proceeding throughout the year in connection with those claims, and 
I hope that before very long we shall arrive at a solution not unfavourable 
to this country. Tlie other source which added to our surplus was Bail- 
ways. The contribution from liailways to central revenues was larger by 
no less than 114 lakhs. This was due largely to the increased earnings of 
the Eailways during the months of February and March, mainly on 
account of the early movement of the cotton and grain and other crops 
which set in in those months. This early movement incidentally largely 
accounts for the reduced earnings of the Eailways in the following months 
of the summer. The working expenses of Eailways were also lower, partly 
-on account of certain economies which were introduced, and partly on 
account of adjustments which were necessitated in connection with the 
-decision of tlie Privy Council by which the customs duty on imported 
stores on company lines had to be credited to railway revenues. So far 
as the rest of the civil Budget is concerned, the difference between the 
revised and actuals is 15 lakhs only, of which 11 lakhs is under Posts and 
Telegraphs. There were, it is true, considerable divergences in both direc- 
tions under different heads, but I think on the whole wc can take consider- 
able credit for being as accurate as we w'ere. I will return, when I come 
to the subject of ways and means, to this increased revenue surplus of 168 
lakhs, because last summer when wo took the decision to do without a 
cash loan there was a good deal of misunderstanding in certaiii quarters 
as to how^ we wx*re able to effect this. Certain people imagined that the 
Finance Member had many crores of revenue surplus up his sleeve, but 
when we come to the ways and means portion of the Budget, I shall 
explain to the House exactly wdiat our increased w’ays and means resources 
wore. 

I now pass to the cun-ent year. The Honourable Sir Arthur Froom 
speaking in this House a few days ago on the Eailway Budget said that it 
had been a year of trade depression. The Honourable Member’s views are 
not unnaturally coloured by the position in Bombay and by the very serious 
depression in the cotton mill industry. That industry has been passing 
through a crisis, perhaps the severest in its history, and it is not unnatural 
that it has cast a shadow over the year as a whole. Also it has been a 
year of falling prices, and falling prices arc not usually coincident with 
expanding trade. In December 1924 the wholesale index number of 
prices in India was 176. It had fallen 12 months later to 163, and this 
fall is almost exactly parallel to the corresponding fall of sterling prices 
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in England. A year ago the price of raw cotton and the price of cotton 
piece-goods were far above the general level. In the last year the price 
of raw cotton has largely readjusted itself, but cotton piece-goods still 
maintain their unenviable position in spite of some fall in price in the last 
six months. There are however some brighter spots in the picture. In 
spite of the fall in prices which 1 have mentioned, the total volume of 
the foreign traae of India in the 10 months ending January last has reached 
very nearly 500 crores, which is very little less than the figure for the 
corresponding 10 months of the year before; and, still more important, the 
balance of trade in those 10 months has been in favour of India (after 
taking into account imports of gold and silver) to the extent of nearly 86» 
crores. This can be compared with 42 crores in the year before and 63 
crores in the year before that. This favourable balance of trade is an 
important matter for a country situated as India is and it has helped us 
not a little to maintain a steady level of exchange during the last year. 
Also there is another point which I should like to emphasise and that is 
that Governmeiit were able to keep out of the loan market altogether during 
this year, and this, I think, has contributed considerably to the much greater 
easiness in the money market which has been characteristic of the present 
busy season. We have to go back many years before we can find a bank 
rate of 6 per cent, at this time of the year; nor has the Imperial Bank 
so far been compelled to take any portion of their seasonal loans from 
currency. All the same the feature of the situation which has been upper- 
most in our minds is no doubt the position of the cotton mill industry, and 
although it is anticipating a little what I shall have to say later, I will 
tell Honourable Members now that the Finance Bill, which will shortly be 
in their hands, contains a clause for the repeal of the cotton excise duty,, 
I hope for ever. 

The figures for our revised estimates for the current year under Customs 
naturally are affected by the suspension of the cotton excise duty from 
December. \Vc shall lose thereby 71 lakhs. Also the depression in the 
piece-goods trade will mean that we shall be short by a crore and a quarter 
under that head. On the other hand, the imports of sugar have been 
exceptionally large, and as the duty is now at a specific rate instead of as 
previously ad valorem, we get the full advantage of the increased imports. 
We expect to get 130 lakhs more from sugar alone, wliich more than 
counterbalances the loss under piece-goods. Other heads of the tariff 
which have done well during the war have been the protective and export 
duties, and more particularly the petrol excise which in spite of the reduc- 
tion by one-third in the rate will yield more money in the current year 
than in the year before. There have also been very good imports of 
motor cars, 1 am glad to say mostly of British makes. The net result is 
that under Customs we expect to have an improvement of 50 lakhs in 
spite of the suspension of the cotton excise duty. Under Taxes on Income, 
I am afraid the picture is not quite sq rosy. We adopted a figure which 
was 87 lakhs below the Budget of the previous year. I am- sorry to say 
that we expect to be short by no less than 110 lakhs under this head. Also 
under Salt, in the early months of the year there were considerable 
accumulations of stocks which affected issues, especially in Northern India, 
and although the issues in the later months have been well up to normal, 
we expect to be short by 55 lakhs. Under Opium we Had to ask for a 
supplementary grant of 51 lakhs in the autumn, but we shall only use 35 
lakhs of that," and on the other hand the stocks of opium which were taken 
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over and paid for by Provincial Governments on the Slst March have 
proved to be higher by 24 lakhs than we had calculated, and also the 
receipts from our sales have been somewhat higher; so that under the Opium 
liead as a whole wc shall have an improvement of 48 lakhs, and the net 
revenue from Opium will bo slightly over 2 crores. Under Kailways, as 
the House knows, we shall get ^ small increase of 8 lakhs in the contribu- 
tion. The only other items I need mention on the revenue side are a 
considerable improvement in the interest on our cash balances in England 
and on the interest on the securities in the Paper Currency Keserve. This 
.also is the first year in which we obtain an instalment of the reparation 
receipts from Germany under the Dawes scheme — a small item of about 
;:60,0()0. 

Turning to the expenditure side, exchange has been slightly higher than 
ihc figure which wc took, vh., Is. 6d., and we expect to gain 10 lakhs 
Jrom this source, besides small amounts under Railways and under capital 
heads. In respect of military expenditure we took a figure of 56| crores, 
and this figure will be almost exactly worked to. The figure which wc 
are adopting in the revised estimate is 56 crores 28 lakhs. In fixing the 
figure of 56 J crores for the Budget we made an overhead cut of 20 lakhs 
in military expenditure, and it will be seen that this cut has been practi- 
cally given effect to. The same is true of the civil expenditure. Wo made 
an overhead cut of 15 lakhs under 12 different heads, and this will he 
rfivon effect to in all cases except two — the Survey of India and the Indian 
Stores Department, for both of which we have had to ask for supple- 
mentary grants. But on the civil side there are four big items of a 
il)Ook-k(‘eping character which have th(‘ effect of adding to our surplus, 
'riio first of these is connected with the new procedure relating to capital 
stores for the 'J’elegraph Department. The House may remember that 
in the current year we are taking these stores direct to the capital head 
instead of, iis under the old procedure, taking them first to a suspense 
head. The result of this is that in the current year we obtain a non- 
recurring credit of the value of the stores in suspense on the Blst March 
iasi. This was expected to be 129 lakhs. The value of these stores on 
the Blst March is now however found to be 181 lakhs; so we obtain 52 
lakhs non-recurring credit under this head. Secondly, there is the item 
to which T have already referred, the increased value of the stocks of 
opium in our treasuries which were taken over and paid for by Provincial 
'Irovernments amounting to 24 lakhs; and thirdly, there is an item of 30 
lakhs which results from the Government of Bombay paying interest on 
sv)me of their loans from the Provincial Loans Fund for 15 months instead 
of 12, their object being to bring their interest payments down to 31st 
March, which’ is a more conv/mient date for them; and finally, there is 
:in item of 17 lakhs which is due to the cost of certain buildings for the 
Security Printing Press at Nasik being transferred from revenue to capital 
at the wish of the Assembly. These four items taken together amount 
to 123 lakhs, and if it had not been for these items, our revised estimates 
u'ould have been almost the same as the Budget. As it is, taking account 
(<f the 24 lakhs surplus for which we bndgetted, our expected surplus in 
Ihe current year will be 130 lakhs. 

This 130 lakhs would in the ordinary course go automatically to debt 
^'cdemption, but the Government of India have a proposal of a somewhat 
novel kind to put before the Legislature, to apply 50 lakhs of this surplus 
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tu form the nucleus of an Archteological Trust Fund for the prosecution 
'of archaeological research and excavation. All of us must, I think, have 
hcen impressed by the interest and importance of the recent discoveries 
>of ancient civilizations in the Indus Valley which take us back long before 
.the Christian era and link up India with the ancient civilizations of the 
valleys of the Tigris and Euphrates, and perhaps take us still further back 
^lo the very dawn of history. To prosecute these researches is a national 
43rivilegc and a national duty. They have a value which is incalculable 
not merely in illuminating the origins of Indian civilisation, but in throwing 
light on the origins of the civilisation of the \.'orld. There are obvious 
advantages in making this endowment a permanent one and not depending 
Aipon the supply of funds year by year. First of all, it ensures continuity — 
-continuity in working out a definite programme over a period of years, 

- and continuity in training the necessary expert staff with certainty of 
permanent employment ; and secondly, we hope that the initiation of this 
I'und will strike the imagination of individuals and of bodies outside 
'Government. We hope to enlist their interest and their co-operation and 
lo obtain from them perhaps also financial support. Who knows, wo may 
e\en find our liockefcller. The details of this proposal will be explained 
lo the House on a later occasion. At the present moment I am principally 
concerned with emphasising the financial effect of it. So far as the current 
year is concerned, it simply means that 50 lakhs of the surplus which 
nould otherwise go to debt redemption is used to capitalize an annual 
charge, of about lakhs. So far as future Budgets are concerned, it 
means that the Budgets will he relieved of this charge of 2^ lakhs, but 
as wo must assume that our borrowings will ultimately be increased to 
the extent of 50 lakhs on which wc shall have to pay interest, the financial 
' effect, so far as future J'ludget is concerned, is >n7. 

Before I turn lo the J3udgot for next year, 1 should like to mention some 
eliaiigcs which have been made in the form of the documents which will 
shortly be presented to the. House. The first and most obvious change 
which will strike the e>c is that a number of the documents have been 
printed this year in octavo form. By so doing, wc save a considerable 
ainouiil of expenditure in printing because nnich of this information has 
ill any case to he printed in octavo form for presentation to Parliament. 
Also we hope that the octavo form will be found more convenient to 
handle; and remembering a complaint which 1 heard the other day from 
an Honourable* gentloiiiaii opposite I hope that the printing will not be 
found so small as to try the eyes of cider statesmen. The most important 
change which we have made is in the Demands for Grants. During. the 
course of the year the Auditor- General has been conducting an inquiry 
into our Appropriation Reports with the object of improving their form 
and adopting, so far as possible, the form which is in force in England. 
His inquirv’ was undertnkeu at the request of the Public Accounts Com- 
.inittee and his recommendations have been approved by them. It is as 
a corollarv of these that we arc making changes in the form of the Demands 
for Grants, the most important of wdiich is that the details will be shown 
•ill all cases under the sub-heads of account by which tEc expenditure will 
'oo finally accounted for, so that the Public Accounts Committee can follow 
^the actual expenditure under eacli sub-head more easily and can watch the 
rveappropriation from one hea^l to another. I may add that the DernanSs 
-for Grants contain the usual information by circles of account and all 
«lhc detailed information in the same fulness as before. 
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I now turn to the Budget. As usual we have to fix a rate of exchange, 
but this year 1 think we had no option but to accept the rate of exchange 
which has practically been prevalent for the last 18 months. We have 
adopted, as in the current year, Is. 6d. As regards military expenditure 
we have taken a figure of 54'88 crores, which is 137 lakhs below the 
Budget for last year. This year the military Budget is disturbed by 
fewer non-recurring items, but it still includes a sum of ’66 lakhs for 
gratuities to demobilised officers and 23 lakhs for buildings in Waziristan 
and for the Iloyal Air Force, and it also contains a non-recurring credit 
of 25 lakhs from surplus war stores. The House will see that we have 
now long passed the first stage of the Inchcape Committee's recommenda- 
tions, namely, 57 crores, and have proceeded some way towards their 
second goal. It may be said that the military Budget has been helped 
a good deal by exchange standing at Is. 6d. instead of Is. 4d. which was 
the rate taken by the Inchcape Committee. That is true, but on the 
other hand the Army has now to bear a large number of charges which 
were not contemplated by the Inchcape Committee. For instance, they 
now bear the customs duty on imported stores and also the charges for 
stationery and printing and a large number of similar items. I shall not 
trouble the House with further details about the Military Budget, because 
I think Honourable Members will wish to go into it fully for themselves. 
But I may say that in the military estimates this year are given explana- 
tions in much greater fulness than has ever been attempted before. 

So far -as civil expenditure goes, there is an apparent increase of 30 
lakhs over the revised estimate for this year. But this increase really 
disguises a very large decrease because in the current year, the House will 
remember, we have a large non-recurring credit of 181 lakhs from telegraph 
capital stores. In the budget year, on the other hand, -we are able to 
point to a definite saving of more than 1 crore in interest charges. This 
of course is due to our having been able to meet our capital expenditure 
including that for the Railways and Provincial Governments without fresh 
borrowing. The actual reduction in the interest on our market debt is 179 
lakhs. We have to set off against this, however, an increase of 75 lakhs 
in the interest on our unfunded debt which includes provident funds, post 
office cash certificates and savings banks and so on. The other item of 
civil expenditure to which I should like to draw attention is Opium. The 
expenditure under Opium has been reduced very drastically in the coming 
Budget, both because we have restricted the area of cultivation and also 
because we are reducing the prices paid to cultivators. On the other hand, 
we do not next year obtain a non-recurring credit from stocks of opium 
in treasuries and the net result is that our income from opium next year 
will be practically the same as in the current year, slightly over 2 crores. 

Last year I was able to tell the House that we had made a beginning 
in extending our expenditure for items of a specially beneficial character. 
This year I am glad to be able to tell the House that we have found it 
possible to go a good deal further. I will give the House a few instances 
of such items. First of all we have raised the grant to the Indian Medical 
Research Fund to 6J lakhs; secondly, we have given a recurring increase 
of one lakh for education in the North West Frontier Province and also a 
non-recurring grant of IJ lakhs to the Government High School at Peshawar; 
we have provided Rs. 50,000 for the Victoria Hospital at Ajmer and a 
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similar sum for Dr. Shroff's new Eye Hospital at Delhi. We have increased 
the recurring grants to the Aligarh and Benares Universities by Ks. 25,000 
each and that to the Delhi University by Ks. 10,000 and to the two first 
named Universities we have given non-recurring grants of 2 lakhs each 
as the first instalment of non-recurring grants. We have also allotted 
a considerable sum towards the completion of the Forest Kesearch Institute 
at Dehra Dun and have added to our grants to the Kesearch Institutes at 
Coimbatore, Pusa, Muktesar and elsewhere. I think the House will 
realise that now that we are able to do something for the provinces by 
enabling them to extend their expenditure on beneficial services, we are 
not unmindful of our own obligations of a similar character^ 

So far as the revenue side of the Budget is concerned, I need only 
mention that under Customs we cannot expect to get the same return 
frran sugar, but w’e do expect a better return under piece-goods. We expect 
trade to be slightly better on the whole and have adopted a figure which is 
130 lakhs better than the revised estimate for this year, but for the moment 
this figure includes IJ crores for the cotton excise duty. Excluding this 
our figure would be 45 lakhs below the revised estimate of this year. 
Under Taxes on Income wo have had to take into account the serious 
depression in the Bombay mill industry and we have adopted a figure 
which is 10 lakhs below the revised estimate for the current year, that is 
no less than 120 lakhs below the Budget for last year. Under Salt we 
have budgetted for a nonnal year. From Kailw^ays we get a contribution 
of 001 lakhs, because the basic year happens to be a favourable one. I 
will deal slightly more fully wnth Posts and Telegraphs. In the current 
year the net result of the profit and loss account of that Department — 
which I may remind the House is not by any means yet a final account, 
scune figures, such as those for interest, being still doubtful quantities — is 
neither a profit nor a loss. In the coming year we expect the working 
expenses of the department to be higher by 61 lakhs, which includes a 
substantial amount improving the conditions of service of the subordinate 
staff. On the other hand we do not expect the gross revenue to be more 
than 41 lakhs better than in the current year. The final result according 
to the profit and loss account is that the Department will be working at 
a loss next year (ff 10 lakhs. The Postal Department will show a profit of 
20 lakhs, the Telegraph Department a loss of 20 lakhs and the Telephone 
Department a loss of 10 lakhs. I do not wish to draw any inferences from 
this, though I think Honourable Members will find that the Honourable 
the Finance Member in another place is drawing such inferences. I will 
merely say that the Department seems to be in a state of unstable * 
equilibrium. The only other head of the Budget to which I wish to refer 
is that, we are still taking to revenue the interest on the Paper Currency 
Beserve and the excess of the Gold Standard Keserve over 40 millions. 
There is no doubt that the Boyal Commission on Currency when they 
report may make recommendations regarding these reserves of an im- 
portant character, but we are entitled to assume that whatever their re- 
commendations may be the net profit which Government obtain from these 
sources should be the same as before. We are now able to strike a balance 
and remembering that in the revenue side I have included If crores for 
the cotton excise duty, the surplus for the* budget year works out at 305 
lakhs. 

Before discussing what is to be done with this surplus I will turn to- 
ways and means. The ways and means portion of our Budget is certainly. 

B 
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not the least important and 1 think that this year it presents severpl strik- 
ing features. I wilJ take the House back to the extra revenue surplus of 
168 lakhs wliich we liad in the year 1924-25. When we came to our deci- 
sion in the summer to do without a cash loan we found that our resources 
were larger by very much more than that amount. That 168 lakhs in- 
cludes 114 lakhs extra contribution from Railways, but that is by no means 
the wliolc of the extra amount which the Railways contributed to our 
balance because we have to take into account their capital expenditure and 
also the amount which tl^y set aside to reserve. The actual amount by 
which our balances were increased on the 31st March by the Railways was 
346 lakhs. The second source from which our balances were increased was 
the Provincial Governments. The Provincial Governments, one and all, 
prepared their revised estimates with an embarrassing conservatism and 
the increase to our resources from the Provincial Governments was no less 
than 630 lakhs. I am not making any complaint but I think it is 
clear that the preparation of the ways and means Budget of the Central 
Government is in tlicse circumstances rendered extraordinarily difficult. 
We had from these two sources alone 9f crores addition to our balances 
and the decision which wc took to do without a cash loan, as the House 
will realise, has been abundantly justified. Tn spite of the very large 
amounts whicli wc have been remitting to England throughout the year in 
excess of the Secretary of State's requirements, we have been able to avoid 
(altering the market for a loan and we have not bon*owed either by means 
•of Treasury Bills or by means of ways and means advances from the bank, 
and the ri‘sult 1 think has Ixh'u that (mr operations have contributed to 
the much greater ease whicli has been iKjticeablc in the money market 
during the current year. I turn now to the conversion loan itself. That 
loan WHS issued al. 5 per ecait. inc.ane-tax free, which is roughly equivalent 
to oA ]jcr cent, subject t(» tax. The result of the loan was that besides 
redeeming a ( crlain pention of the 1925 bonds last yi'ar, we have converted 
20 cToies (jf debt which will inaturt* in the next three, years, and most im- 
portant of all we have eon verted 18 crores of the bonds which would have 
matured in 1926. We have reduced our liabilities for 1926 bonds from 38 
•crores to 20 crores, which is a much more manageable proposition. The 
effect of the conversion loan on our interest charges will be apparent when 
I say that we had to make cash payments of 64 lakhs but the recurrent 
saving by the conversion of the debt is 18f lakhs a year, and in addition 
to that 4J crores of our debt has been transferred from debt which was free 
of income-tax to debt which is subject to income-tax. 

I turn now to the next year. We have as usual a very considerable 
programme before us. In the first place we have to meet 24 crores of 
maturing debt, including the 20 crores of 1926 bonds and certain railway 
debentures in England. We have also a new capital programme of 28 J 
crores, which includes 26 crores for the Rr.ilways, and a further 7 crores 
for Provincial Governments. The total of these items is approximately 
59 crores. We expect to meet these liabilities first of all by reducing our 
balances , by 15 crores; secondly, from miscellaneous sources, such rs 
unfunded debt, post office cash certificates, savings banks and so on, we 
expect 114 crores. Thirdly, the provision for reduction of debt which is 
included in the Budget gives us 5 crores. and finally, from the railway 
reserves and the railway and other depreciation funds we shall get 5} 
«iores. The net result is that we shall have to find by borrowing a sum 
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not greater than 22 crores, which I would point out to the House is 
scarcely larger than the amount of the Bonds which are actually maturing 
in India this year. I think the position is one which we can regard with 
considerable satisfaction and 1 hope that it will be reflected in our borrow- 
ing rates. At this point I should like to refer to ])ost oilice cash certificates. 
In view of the reduction in our borrowing rates and the further reduction 
which we expect in the future, we consider that the rates which we are 
now offering are too high, and an announcement will shortly be made 
reducing those rates. But at the same time we arc adding some new 
features which we liope will preserve and add to the popularity of these 
certificates. 

I now come back to the surplus of 305 lakhs. The problem that always 
confronts us with regard to a surplus, when wc luive a surplus, is whether 
it is a real surplus and what we are to do wdth it? Now in considering 
whether this surplus is a real surplus wo have to remember first of all 
that we have taken in the Budget a rate of exchange of la. 6d. and that 
wc shall have in our hands very soon the Report of the Royal Commission 
on currency, and what that report may be is .on tlio'v knees of the go<ls. 
In the second place, we have to consider the question of the conlnbution 
from Railways. It was stated in the House the other day that the contri- 
bution from Railways is a constantly increasing figure. Now it is per- 
lectly true that the one pt‘r (».ent. on the capital at charge of the corninereial 
lines is an increasing figure, but lliat does not nc'ccssarily mean that the 
contribution from Railways will ima-ease from \ear to year because the 
total amount of the contribution also depends upon the earnings of the 
Railways in the penullimate year. Now our budget figures arc based 
upon a very favourable \car for Railways, and the actual fact is that 
the railway contribution in the year 1927-28 is expected to be less than 
in the budget year by about 79 lakhs. Thirdly, wo have to consider our 
opium revenue. The House is aware that I have given notice of a Resolu- 
tion with regard to opium policy wliicdi contemplates the progressive 
reduction and eventual extinctiou of our exports of opium. I shall not 
say anything more about that ]»olicy at the naanent, but if it is given 
effect to we have to regard our 2 croros or so of opium revenue as a 
disappearing figure. The Governmtmt of India have considered all these 
points very carefully. They do not think that it would be proper to set 
aside any of our surplus as an insurance against what the Royal Com- 
mission on Currency may or may not recommend. With regard to the 
loss of revenue from opium, this cannot take effect in one year or two, and 
we should be able before that revenue is entirely extinguished to make 
it up from other sources of revenue or by reductions of expenditure. I 
have in mind particularly the income-tax. We have spent large sums 
on improving our income-t.*ix staff and arrangements but we have never 
yet tested them in a year of good trade, and secondly, I have in mind 
military expenditure. The Military Budget, as I have explained to the 
House, still contains some items of a n-m-recairring character, and also 
there are other items, sucfi as the reduction of pay of the British soldier, 
which took effect this last year but will not show its full effect for several 
vears to come. Considering all these factors the Government of India 
have decided not to hold up as an insurance any appreciable part of this 
surplus blit to make available 3 crores of it for distribution. 175 lakhs 
of the surplus will, as I have already told the House, be devoted to the 
abolition of the cotton excise duty, and 125 lakhs will be devoted to the 
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reduction of provincial contributions in accordance with the Devolution 
KuJes. This means that Madras will get 57 lakhs, the United Provinces 
38 lakhs, the Punjab 28 lakhs and Burma 7 lakhs. 

As regards the Finance B,ill, apart from the clause repealing the cotton 
excise duty, it contains no proposals for alteration in taxation. It does 
however contain one clause of a novel character which contemplates the 
allocation to redemption of debt of the reparation receipts from Germany 
after deducting such compensation claims as have to be paid to private 
individuals or public bodies who have suffered from enemy action. I will 
not trouble the House with a long explanation of that at the present time, 
but will explain it fully when the Bill comes before the House. I will 
merely mention that as a set off to that proposal we are discontinuing 
in the next year the allocalion to debt redemption of an amount equivalent 
to the customs duty on imported capital stores. These two items practi- 
cally balance each other; in fact the second item is slightly larger, so that 
the net amount which goes to debt redemption is slightly smaller than it 
would otherwise be. 

I think the House will agree that in the course of these last three 
Budgets we have effected something substantial. We shall have got rid 
of 4J crores of i)i-ovinciai contributions, including the 63 lakhs to Bengal. 
This it is true is not quite half of the total contributions, but it is a suffi- 
ciently substantial achievement to lead us to hope that within a measure- 
able pei’ind we shall 1 k' able io got rid of the remainder; secondly, we shall 
have got rid of the cotton (‘xcise duty; and, thirdly, we shall have made 
a bc'ginning in the reduction of fares and freights on ilailways. And in 
the iiicantinie the Ilailuays, as the House has heard, have built up a very 
strong position and have accumulated considerable reserves; while the 
credit of the Government of India if it is measured by their borrowing 
rates and by the price at which our securities now stand has certainly 
improved materially in the course of these three years. There is one pi’o- 
bleiii however which we have not touched, I mean the relation of central 
and provincial finance. Only the other day Honourable Members received 
copies of the Taxation Inquiry Committee's Keport. It is a rejiort in 
which this House ought to take a special interest as we number among 
us not merely the distinguished^ Chairman, the Honourable Sir Charles 
Todhunter, but another eminent member of the Committee the Honourable 
Maharajadhiraja Bahadur of Burdwan, and imtil a few days ago we had 
a third representative in the Honourable Sardar Jogendra Singh vho has 
now been translated to other impoHant activities elsewhere. The House 
has probably not had time to study that Beport fully, but T think even after 
a cursory glance they will agree that the Chairman and members of that 
Committee are to be most heartily congratulated on the speed and the 
thoroughness with which they have covered such a vast field of inquiry. 
The Beport is full of information of the most valuable kind, and I specially 
mentioned it in connection with this problem of central and provincial 
finance because I believe that the Beport will enable us to look at that 
problem from a wider outlook than has been possible hitheHo. It is a 
problem which I am convinced is not insoluble, but it certainly does 
demand a great deal of sympathetic consideration by all parties concerned 
of the special difficulties of the others. After all, our interests are in the 
long run the same and I think our motto should be that of Dumas's heroes, 
One for all and all for one T should like to emphasise also that the 
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most neoeBsary aad essential preliminary for the improvement of relations 
between the Central and Provincial Governments in matters of finance is 
the continued strengthening of the finances of the Central Government 
itself. 

That is all, Sir, that I have to say this morning. This is the third 
Budget which I have had the honour of presenting to this House, and 1 
regret to say that it will also be the last. I beg to thank the House very 
cordially for the attention with which they have listened to what I have 
had to say. (Applause.) 

The Council then adjourned till Eleven ^f the Clock on Tuesday, the 
2nd March, 1926. 
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COUNCIL OE STATE. 

Tuesday, 2nd March 1926. 


The Council met in the Council Chamber at Eleven of the Clock^; the 
Honourable the President in the Chair. 


EESULT OF THE ELECTIONS FOE THE PANELS OF THE STAND- 
ING DEPAETMENTAL COMMITTEES. 

The Honourable the PEESIDENT : I liave to announce to the House 
the result of the elections held yesterday for the panels of the Standing 
Departmental Committees. The following Honourable Members have been 
^uly elected : 

For the* Home Department. 

The Honourable Colonel Nawab Sir Umar Hayat Klian. 

. The Honourable Sir C. Sanlcaran Nair. 

The Honourable Mr. Phiroze C. Sethna. 

The Honourable Mr. G. S. Khapardc. 

The Honourable Mr. V. Eamadas Pantulu. 

The Honourable Mr. Shah Muhammad Zubair. 

For the Department of Commerce. 

The Honourable Mr. J. W. A. Bell. 

The Honourable Sir Arthur Froom. 

The Honourable Mr. Phiroze C. Sethna. 

The Honourable Eai Bahadur Lala Earn Saran Das.. 

The Honourable Mr. P. C. Desika Chari. 

The Honourable Sri jut Lokonath Mukherjee. 

For the Department of Education, Health and Lands. 

The Honourable Saiyid Eaza Ali. 

The Honourable Eaja Sir Eampal Singh. 

The Honourable Mr. E. D. Morarji. 

The Honourable Mr. P. C. Desika Chari. 

The Honourable Dr. U. Eama Eao. 

The Honourable Colonel Nawab Sir Umar Hayat Khan. 

For the Department of Industries and Labour. 

The Honourable Mr. Phiroze C. Sethna. 

The Honourable Saiyid Eaza Ali. 

The Honourable Sir Arthur Froom. 

The Honourable Mr, J. W. A. Bell. 

The Honourable Mr. K. C. Eoy. 

The Honourable Mr. Mahfendra Prasad. 
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CONTEMPT OF COUETS BILL. 

The tfiCoNouRABLE Mr. J. CEEEAR (Home Secretary) : Sir, I move tliafc 
the Bill to define and limit the powers of certain courts in punisihing con- 
tempts of courts, as passed by the Legislative Assembly, be taken into 
consideration. 

Brief though the Bill is which I have the honour to present to the House, 
it nevertheless represents the result of long years of labour and deliberation.. 
Though the matter is a very important one, the issue actually involved is 
in its essence simple and is capable of being very concisely stated. The 
details, the technicalities and the involutions of the law of contempt are 
very well known to the I?onourable Members of this House who arc law- 
yers. To those of them who are laymen, they are probably not of very, 
much interest, and I think I shall earn some title to the gratitude both of 
the lawyers and of the laymen if I avoid unnecessary details and techni- 
calities and state the case as simply and precisely as possible. We have 
to consider in the first instance what exactly is meant by contempt o? 
court. Broadly speaking, it consists in disobedience to or disregard of the 
rules, orders, processes or dignity of a court. Contempts may be direct,, 
that is to say, they may consist in insulting or resisting the powers of the 
court or the powers of the presiding judges. They may be consequential. 
Without definitely resisting or disobeying a specific order of a specific 
authority of the court, they may nevertheless plainly tend to create a unir- 
versal disregard of the authority of a particular court or of courts of justice 
in general. Another distinction is to be made between contempts of courts 
in so far as they arc committed either in or before the court itself, in the 
legal phrase in jade curiae^ or outside the court. The first class of con- 
tempts comprises generally disrespectful or obstructive conduct in tho 
court itself. The other is almost equally important, in some respects eveni 
more important. It covers all cases of intimidating or corrupting parties, 
witnesses, persons or officers of the court. It includes cases of speaking or- 
writing disrespectfully of the authorities of the court. It includes prejudicial' 
comment on proceedings before the court — such comment as might result 
in the deflection or perversion of the course of justice, and it further includes 
what is commonly known as the scandalisfttion of courts. That indicates 
in a broad and summary way the general character of contempts of courts. 
In England the law is to a very largo extent contained in the common 
law. Courts of record have power in England to punish contempts. In- 
ferior courts o£ record like certain courts in this country in the present state 
of our law have power only to punish contempts which are committed in 
fade curiae, that is to say, in the presence of the court itself. The superior 
courts of record which include, e.g., the High Court of Judicature, the Judi- 
cial Committee of the Privy Council and even the High Court of Parliament 
itself have powers to deal summarily with contempts of court whether com- 
mitted in or before or against themselves or in, before or against courts 
'subordinate to them. i 

I will not go at any length into the question of the jurisdiction and 
procedure in cases of contempt in England. Now in India, so far ae the 
main principles are concerned, as frequently happens in regard particularly 
perhaps ttf oriminal law in this coimtry, the principles are precisely the same,, 
but there are nevertheless some marked distinctions both in the matter of 
jurisdiction and in the niatter of procedure. A considerable body of the 
existing law relating to contempt of court in India is in statutory form. For 
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example, Chapter X of the Indian Penal Code deals generally with con- 
tempts of the lawful authority of public servants and a considerable num- 
ber of the offences set up by Chapter X of the Indian Penal Code would 
be contempts of court. In addition in the Indian Penal Code we find in 
section 228 a provision that intentional insult or interruption to a public 
servant sitting in a judicial proceeding is an offence for which punishment 
of imprisonment for a term of six months or fine extending to one thousand 
rupees can be given. Now the important point to note in regard to these 
offences is that they are statutory offences, many of which may be committ- 
ed either in or out of court, but before the punishment incidental to such 
offences can be inflicted, the accused person must be brought before a court 
on a complaint, a charge must bo framed against him, evidence for the 
prosecution and, if necessary, for the defence must be taken and then in 
the ordinary course the magistrate or other presiding officer of the court 
proceeds to pass judgment and sentence. We have one other provision of 
a statutory character relating to contempts which is contained in section 
480 of the Criminal Procedure Code. Section 480 prescribes that where- 
certain offences which are of the nature of contempts of court, drawn from 
the prescripti 9 ns of the Indian Penal Code to which I have just adverted, 
are committed in the view or presence of any civil, criminal or revenue 
court, the counb may deal summarily with the offender. The main distinc- 
tion then is that in the case of offences specifically contained in the provisions 
of the Indian Penal Code the procedure contemplated is that the accused 
person will after due trial if found guilty be sentenced. Section 480 per- 
mits in certain circumstances, where the contempt is offered in the presence 
and before a court, that the summary procedure may be adopted. 

These provisions are applicable to all courts. There are however certain 
other provisions of law relating to the superior courts of record in India, 
that is to say to what aro commonly known as High Courts, as distin- 
guished from the Chief Courts and Courts of Judicial Commissioners. 
These courts inherit and exercise the powers at common law of the 
superior courts of record in England and tho procedure before those courts 
ma\ be summary. Those courts may take notice of contempts committed 
in their own presence or of contempts committed outside the court or of 
contempts committed in or in respect of courts subordinate to their 
authority. T have stated that conclusion somewhat summarily because 
I do not wish to enter too largely into teehnicalities. But as a matter 
of fact one of the reasons for bringing forward this measure is to mako 
clear that that is the law, as certain doubts have been raised in the matter. 
Well, in their exercise of this jurisdiction at common law superior courts 
of record in India may take notice of contempts summarily, and they 
havo at common law — or at any rate this is a view which is held on high 
authority, though it Ji-as not been entirely unquestioned — ^they have that 
jurisdiction at common law and their powers of punishment in respect of 
imprisonment or of fine are unlimited. I mentioned ju^t now that tho 
proposition which I stated scmqwhat concisely with regard to the juris- 
dictioa and powers of superior courts in India is not entirely uncontested. 
As a matter of fact there is a very serious conflict of decisions in tho 
matter. The High Courts of Madras and Bombay havo held that they 
exercise intact the jurisdiction at common law which is vested in superior 
courts of record in England. The High Court of Bengal has expressed 
very grave doiiibts as to wheiier they do exercise jurisdiction and powers 
to that extent. Therefore one of the main objects of this Bill is, firstly, 
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the resolution of doubts. It is exceedingly undesirable that in so important 
a matter as the law relating to contempt of court there should be any, 
doubt whatsoever. The second effect which will be produced if this Bill 
is passed is that the unlimited powers of the High Courts in respect of the 
penalties they are now empowered to impose, or conceive themselves to 
be empowered to impose, will be limited. They will be limited to simple 
imprisonment amounting to 6 months and to a fine of Ks. 2,000. I should 
also point out that by clause 2, sub-clause (5), of the Bill no High Court 
shall take cognizance of contempt .alleged to have been committed in respect 
of a court subordinate to ic where such contempt is punishable under the 
Indian Penal Code: that is to say, in respect of the offences to which 
I have already referred, which are set up by specific provisions of the 
Indian Penal Code, the ordinary procedure of law under the Criminal Proce- 
dure Code will apply. Thirdly, the powers which are now vested in superior 
courts in India will be extended to Chief Courts in respect of contempts 
committed against themselves but not against courts subordinate to them. 

That, Sir, is the purport and the effect of the Bill. I have endeav- 
oured to divest it of all irrelevant technicalities and of anything which 
is not strictly necessary for the consideration of the matter before the 
House. I should only like in concluding to impress upon the House what 
an extremely important matter this question of contempt of court is. 
It is not merely a question of affronts offered personally to individual 
magistrates or judges. That in itself is a serious enough matter. The 
serious character and the consequences of contempts of court go very 
much further than that. Unless they are strictly abridged and penalised 
the consequence would undoubtedly be the arrest, perversion and deflec- 
tion of the course of justice. There would be great danger that the 
majesty of the law would be brought into weakness and disrepute, to the 
great disadvantage and injury to the interests and liberty of the subject. 
It is therefore of' the utmost importance that wo should have a precise 
and unquestionable law on the subject. This measure may not perhaps 
go so far as some Honourable Members might prefer to see it go. Never- 
theless, it is a useful and important piece of legislation and I have every 
confidence in commending it to the best consideration of the House. 

The Honourable Mr. K. ,C. ROY (Bengal: Nominated Non- Official) : 
Sir, I liave heard with very great interest the legal exposition of the 
Honourable Mr. Crerar and I felt that I could sit and give a 
silent vote, but that would be unfair to my own profession 

and unfair to the Members of this House. Mr. Crerar said 
that he felt that there are Members in this House who might have 
wished the Bill to go further, but I -am one of those who think that the 
Bill has already gone too far. At the outset, Sir^ I should like to ask 
Mr. Crerar two very important questions. This is a very important piece 
of legislation and the other House was given almost a year over it. I 
should like to know why this Bill was not referred to a Joint Committee 
of the two Houses. It was a Bill not only very important and very 
inte^epting to our judicial system of administration, but also to the profes- 
sion of journalism to which I have the honour to belong. In the second 
place, I should like to say that the- Bill has been considerably changed by 
. the Select Committee, and, in fairness to the Provincial Governments as 
well as to the High Courts, I think that the Bill ought to have been 
reppblished and recirculated, and that fresh opinions should have been 
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elicited before it was put to the final vote of the AsBombly and to the 
final vote of this House. 

Sir, with these preliminary remarks I come to the detailed con- 
sideration of the Bill. Sir, as a member of my profession I had an 
opportunity as one of the office-bearers of the Upper India Journalists' 
Association as well as of the All-India Journalists' Association in Bombay 
to give our views. When the Bill was originally introduced, it was a 
very drastic measure and we felt that it was our duty to oppose the Bill 
lock, stock and barrel, and we advised the non-official Members of the 
other House to turn the Bill down. But, Sir, speaking from my place as 
a Member of. this House, I can no longer visualize the Bill is a member 
of the journalist fraternity ; I have to visualize it as a Member of this 
House, I have to visualize it also from the point of view of the good 
administration of law in this country ; and I think, Sir, it is our duty to 
uphold the dignity of our Law courts, so that no press criticism, however 
just it is considered in the light of newspaper interests, should in any 
way hamper that administration of justice. Sir, the Bill as it was 
originally introduced contained drastic changes. There was a spirit ^f 
compromise in the Select Committee for which wo are grateful to the 
Home Member. The Bill to-day is a great improvement upon the present 
position, and ilierefore I am in a position to vote for Mr. Crernr’s motion. 
I may in the first, place state that no attempt has been made to define 
the word contempt ". I find from the proceedings of the Select Com- 
mittee that my Honourable friend, Sir ITari Singh Gour, was very keen 
about it. I made a little research into the question of contempt ", and 
I find that the only countr\^ wdiich has a definition of the word “contempt" 
is China; (Laughter), and I am very glad, Sir, that our law-givers in India 
have decided not to follow that celestial Empire. The next point. Sir, 
which has really improved the Bill is the decision that the imprisonment 
should only be simple. Sir, I belong to a profession which is mainly 
manned by the intelligentsia, and rigorous imprisonment w^ould not really 
be a just and fair punishment to mete out to members of my profession. 
Even when they commit a contempt, they feel that they are doing it 
in the discharge of their legitimate duties. There may be errors of 
judgment, but there is no mistaking the niotive ; wo are all for upholding 
the tradition of the administration of justice in this country. The third 
point on which I am greatly indebted to the Honourable the Home 
Member is that the amount of the fine has been restricted to Rs. 2,000. 
The Press in India, Sir, is a poor man’s profession, it is indeed a poor 
man's profession and a fine of Rs. 2,000, I consider, is very excessive. 
The economic life of an Indian newspaper man is far from satisfactory. 
He docs not earn enough, ho is often exposed to temptations and other 
vioissitudes of life in respect of which perhaps a man who is serving 
in other capacities, such as the lawyer or the Government servant, is 
imrhune; and, Sir, although I quite frankly admit that the Bill Has 
been improved, it has not been improved to the extent we should have 
liked it to go. Sir, in this connection I will quote the opinion of an 
eminent Judge in the United Provinces, Mr. Justice Lai Gopal Mookhorji, 
who says : 

‘*1 approve of the Bill except as to" the nature and amount of pnnishment. A 
* contempt of court * -committed out of court (and not in the presence of it) is much 
milder in form and substance than a * contemnt ’ committed in court itself, yet the 
maximum sentence provided by section 228 I. P. C. is 6 months* imprisonment and a 
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fine of Rs. 1,000.’ * * * « ^ heavier sentence may result in gagging the public 
opinion * * * j would fix the maximum sentence at one month’s simple imprison- 
ment with a fine not exceeding Rs. 500.” 

Sir, this is what wo as press men would have liked to see enacted. 

I have now, Sir, only one objection to the Bill, and that is with regard 
to the extension of these powers to the Chief Court. Sir^ I have nothing 
to say against the Chief Court. I believe it is an anachronism in our judicial 
system. Sir, there is only* one Chief Court now which wo have got at 
Lucknow. Its establishment was sanctioned by the United Provinces 
Government with the full consent of the local Legislature. So, Sir, if 
anybody is to bo blamed for the existence of the Chief Court, it is the 
provincial Legislature. But what I feel on this question is that the Chief 
Court should not have been given those powers, because, Sir, you are only 
widening the scope of our courts competent to pimish contempts. I should 
have liked to see it restricted only to the High Courts. The way in which 
the Bill has been dealt with has convinced me that it has received the 
utmost consideration in all stages, and I have no desire to oppose this 
motion. All we feel. Sir, is that no amount of deterrent punishment will 
give you the result which the Government aim at; it can only bo secured 
by the growth of goodwill and public opinion in this country, and I depend 
more upon the latter than upon Mr. Crerar’s remedies to prevent contempts 
of court happening oftener than now. Sir, with these words I support the 
motion. 

The Honourable Mr. J. CBEBAE: Sir, I am extremely glad to note 
that though the Honourable Mr. Eoy labours, or laboured, under certain 
apprehensions with regard to this Bill, he nevertheless considers that on 
the whole this Bill merits his own support and the support of the House. 
I understood him to make two complaints; firstly, that the Bill was not 
submitted to a Joint Committee of both Houses. Well, I think the reason 
why that particular procedure was not adopted was that though the measure 
itself is an important one, and though it represents, as I have already said 
in making my original motion, the result of many years of labour and 
deliberation, it is nevertheless » measure perfectly simple in itself, a short 
measure, a concise measure, and one which could with every justice to the 
issues and the principles involved be debated on the floor of both Chambers 
of the Legislature. He also suggested some dissatisfaction that the Bill 
was not circulated for eliciting opinions. I would however remind him 
that the original Bill as introduced in another place was so circulated, and 
as all substantial issues were at that time before the various authorities 
concerned, it was really unnecessary to circulate it a second time for the 
same purpose. We were indeed substantially in possession of all the 
opinions that were likely to assist either the Government or the Legisla- 
ture in proceeding with the measure, and this course would only have 
added to the delay, the exceedingly unfortunate and prolonged delay, which 
has already taken place in the progress of this measure towards enactment. 
With regard to what the Honourable Member said as to the attitude of 
himself and the illustrious profession to which he belongs, I have nothing 
to say except words of gratitude and acknowledgment. I think his appre- 
hensions as to how far this measure might bear hardly upon that profession 
are entirely unnecessary. I can hardly imagine, it is bevond my wildest 
dreams of conception, that any question could possibly arise as to whether 
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the Honourable Mr. Boy should be awarded simple or rigorous imprison- 
ment ; and as I feel completely relieved from any such unpleasant hypothe- 
csis, so I feel 'Sure that the Honourable Mr. Boy and his colleagues may 
equally feel relieved from any such apprehension. I welcome nevertheless 
all the more his statement that the deliberate and united opinion of all 
responsible persons in his profession is that the authority and the dignity 
•of the courts ought to be supported in this matter. The Honourable 
Member went on to make some observations on the point that the Bill 
contains no provision for the definition of contempt. I was not quite 
clear whether he considered that a defect or an advantage. 

The Honourable Mr. K. C. BOY: An advantage. 

The Honourable Mr. J. CBEBAB: I understand that he considers it 
^n advantage. If, however, there is any misgiving in the mind of any other 
Honourable Member of this House on that point, I should like to explain 
that an attempt was made to define the offence “contempt** and the 
attempt, I am bound to admit, was not very satisfactory. Indeed it was 
rather opposed to the tradition and practice in such matters as these of 
the common law; and here, I must remind Honourable Members, we were 
endeavouring to place in the form of a Statute a point of law which hitherto 
has been almost entirely regulated by the traditions and principles of the 
common law. The word “contempt** is, as the lawyers say, a term of 
art, that is to say, it is a term perfectly well understood by lawyers, 
perfectly well understood by the courts, and it is not left entirely to the 
imagination either of lawyers or courts to say what “contempt** is. What 
it means is settled by a long series of judicial decisions, and I think it is 
really much better to leave to the discretion of the high and responsible 
courts in whom it is proposed to invest these powers to apply to the cases 
before them the great traditions which it is their duty to enforce, to keep 
alive and to interpret. I am gratified that this Bill has received the 
measure, the handsome measure, of support it has received from the 
Honourable Mr. K. C. Boy, and if I may infer so much from the silence of 
other Honourable Members, the approval or acquiescence of the House as a 
whole. 

The Honourable the PBESIDENT: The question is: 

** That the Bill to define and limit the powers of certain Courts in punishing 
contempts of courts, as passed by the Legislative Assembly, be taken into considera- 
tion.’** 

The motion was adopted. 

Clause 2 was added to the Bill. 

Clause 3 was added to the Bill. 

Clause 1 was added to the Bill. 

The Title and the Preamble were added to the Bill. 

The Honourable Mr. J. CBEBAB: Sir, I move that the Bill, as passed 
by the Legislative Assembly, be passed. 

The Honourable Mr. V. BAMADAS PANTULU (Madras Non- 
Muhammadan) : Sir, we now find that the Bill embodies three principles ; 
"the first is to resolve certain doubts as to the powers of High Courts to 
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punish contempts committed in respect of courts subordinate thereto; the 
second principle is the extension of the powers to punish contempt to 
courts which did not hitherto enjoy such powers; the third is the limitatioa 
upon the powers of the High Courts with regard to punishment. Sir, my 
Party had no objection to the first and third principles, the resolving of 
doubts and the limitation to powers regarding punishment. So, Sir, when* 
the Bill was introduced in another place, the Swaraj Party did not oppose 
tho consideration of the IJill, nor did it object to its being referred to a 
Select Committee. But with regard to tho second principle, the extension 
of the powers of punishing for contempt to courts which did not enjoy such 
powers, it was very objectionable in our view. We wanted to get rid of this 
objectionable feature in the Select Committee stage and we tried our best. 
Not having succeeded in that attempt and the objectionable provision hav- 
ing ultimately found a place in the Bill as presented to the Assembly, after 
it emerged from the Select Committee, we had no alternative but to oppose' 
it and I will take the same course here. As we were in agreement with 
the first and third principles I did not oppose the Bill at the consideration 
stage, but as a very vital principle is involved in this Bill, namely, the 
second to which I take exception, I cannot but vote against the motion 
that the Bill be passed. I shall briefly state. Sir, my reasons for voting 
against this motion. So far as the first principle is concerned, resolving 
doubts, as pointed out by tho Honourable the Home Secretary, the Madras 
and Bombay High Courts held that Chartered High Courts had power to 
punish contempts not only in respect of themselves but also in respect of 
courts subordinate thereto, but the Calcutta High Court took a different 
view. We feel that in the administration of law and justice there ought 
to be some uniformity and when there is a difference of opinion in the 
Highest Courts it is desirable for the Legislature to intervene and settle 
the conflict. So we agreed to that; and with regard to the limitation of 
punishment also the principle is sound, though I agree with my Honour- 
able friend Mr. K. C. Boy that, even ns it is, the punishment provided 
for in tho Bill is far in excess of the requirements of the situation. But 
with regard to the second principle, namely, the extension of powers to 
courts which did not hitherto enjoy them, there are serious objections. In 
tho first place, I do not agree \vith the statement made by the Honourable 
the Home Secretary that all the High Courts in India, which are said to 
possess the powers of courts of record by section 106 of the Government 
of India Act, do enjoy the powers w'hich are sought to be conferred by this 
Bill. As I understand the law, I think only tho presidency High Courts 
situated in Bengal, IMadras, and Bombay do enjoy siuph powers. The 
Privy Council have definitely put it on the basis that those three High 
Courts succeeded to the powers of the Supreme Courts, and therefore they 
possessed the powers enjoyed by the King^s Bench Court in England of 
punishing for contempts. But with regard to a High Court like that at 
Allahabad it has not succeeded or inherited any powers of any supremo 
court. Therefore, I maintain that under the law as it stands, the High 
Court of Allahabad does not possess any power to punish people for 
contempts committed even in respect of itself as the High Courts of Madras, 
Bombay and Bengal do. Clause 2 stands thus ; 

“ * *. * the High Courts of Judicature established by Letters Patent shall have 

and exercise the same jurisdiction, powers and authority, in accordance with the same^ 
procedure and practice, in respect of contempts of courts subordinate to them as they 
have and exercise in respect of contempts of themselves.** 
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It is open to us on the clause as it stands to contend that if at present 
some of them do not enjoy such powers in respect of themselves, they 
cannot exercise such powers in respect of courts subordinate thereto. As 
clause 2 now stands, the Allahabad High Court does not possess the power 
regarding itself, and therefore much less can it exercise this power in res- 
pect of courts subordinate thereto, because it is not correct to say that all 
courts of record have such powers in India, whatever may be the law in 
England. Therefore, section 106 of the Government of India Act does 
not confer any such powers on High Courts other than those established 
by a Charter. 

Sub-clause (2) of clause 2 of the Bill further seeks to confer such powers 
on Chief Courts which certainly did not enjoy these powers till now; and 
we find that it is not sought by this Bill to extend those powers in respect 
of courts subordinate to the Chief Courts. I am therefore justified in 
drawing the inference that this Bill makes a distinction between the High 
Courts and the Chief Courts with regard to the status and powers with 
which they are to be invested. While entrusting to the High Courts larger 
powers to punish for contempt, it does not confer all those powers on Chief 
Courts. Therefore, I take it, that it is recognised that the Chief Courts 
occupy a position inferior in status to the High Courts. Therefore this Bill 
certainly extends powers to certain courts not possessed of such powers 
hitherto and it is to this extension that we object. My objections are three- 
fold. I submit that firstly the extension is undesirable on principle. In 
England the power to punish for contempt is not a statutory power but a 
common law power. The growth of common law in England is a matter 
of centuries, of labour of great jurists and judges. Nevertheless the law 
of contempt in England cannot be said to have reached a state of per- 
fection. It is still in a state of flux, and to seek to import that common’ 
law into India is not defensible. This power to punish contempts, it must 
be confessed, is an extraordinary power. As pointed out by the Home 
Secretary, there are already some safeguards in existence to protect courts 
from interference in the due administration of justice. The provisions of 
the Indian Penal Code, section 480 of the Criminal Procedure Code, and 
the provisions of the Civil Procedure Code do contain provisions which are 
safeguards for protecting courts in the due discharge of duties by them 
witliout molestation or interference. This power which is sought to be ' 
given is of an exceptional character. The person who is offended against 
is constituted judge, witness and prosecutor; therefore such an extraordi^ 
nary power should only bo given to courts which command the highest 
confidence, and it should not be extended unless urgent and unavoidable 
necessity has been proved. 

Now, Sir, this power -also is undefined and said to be indefinable. The 
scope for courts exercising very wide discretion is patent from the fact 
that it is not found possible to frame a comprehensive definition. Again 
the procedure is very summary and no appeals lie. Therefore in placing 
such dangerous and very exceptional powers in the hands of courts, we 
ought to proceed very cautiously, and it is wrong to extend them. 

Then secondly, I think as a matter of expediency it is very dangerous 
to extend the power to Chief Courts which have not hitherto enjoyed this 
power. In India the judicial and executive functions are not separate. 
Hie District Magistrate is the chief executive authority who really moves 
in the matter. For instance, if a subordinate magistrate is said to have 
been ^vrongIy attacked by a newspaper, when the DMrict Magistrate takes 
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up tlie question of proceeding against the paper for contempt I am afraid a 
lot of executive bias will be thrown into it. All persons objectionable to 
the executive will be brought within its net, and therefore there will be 
room for the abuse of power by executive intervention. With regard to the 
Chief Courts we should not forget that it is the Government of India 
which appoints judges. The judges of these courts do not enjoy the same 
^amount of confidence as judges of High Courts appointed by His Majesty. 
T mean no disrespect to therli. It is the feeling. Sub-clause (2) of clause 
2 does not intend to entrust Chief Courts with all the powers given to 
High Courts by sub-clause (1) and thus recognises the distinction between 
the two. Therefore I think any extension of power to Chief Courts is 
dangerous as a matter of expediency. 

Thirdly and lastly, rny objection is that absolutely no need has been 
made out for this legislation. As pointed out by the Honourable 
Mr. K. C. Hoy, the Press on the whole has shown great moderation and 
a due sense of its responsibility in dealing with the judiciary. I hope it 
has won approbation from all quarters. I do not think any case has been 
made out by citing instances in which it has been brought to the notice of 
Government that a measure of this sort is imminently needed. The Press 
has on the whole done very well and there is no apprehension that it will 
not do equally well in the future. With a growing sense of responsibility 
and public opinion the Press is trying to show greater regard to law, and 
there is not the slightest danger of its going wrong. The Home Secretary 
.said that the matter had engaged the attention of the Government for a 
long time. I do not think that that is any justification for the 
measure, unless it is shown at the same time that in these 
long years matters have grown so serious as to justify the 
measure. Because the measure has been hatched for a number 
of years it will not bo a sufficient justification for its introduction. 
T would point out that there is a loud, strong and almost unanimous protest 
•against the measure. All sections of the Indian Press objected to it and 
many newspapers of eminence, well conducted and respectable, launched 
reasoned protests against the measure. I think Government ought to pay 
"heed to these protests unless they can show some strong case; Otherwise 
ihere is no justification for it. I do not think that either on principle or 
in the way of expediency has any case been made out for the extension 
of these powers. No need for it has been felt; we have got on very well 
■with powers which the courts at present enjoy, and there is no demand for 
newly investing those courts with other powers. I have not been shown 
any papers in which the need for this measure has been urged. I there- 
fore vote against this Bill which contains a vital objection in principle. 
On these grounds I oppose this motion. 

The Honourable Mr. P. C. DESIKA CHAHI (Burma: General): Sir, 
T do not want to say much on this motion; I find that the codification of 
the law. of contempt is certainly a step in the right direction, and it is the 
duty of the Legislature to set doubts at rest' in cases like this. The law 
of contempt as everybody here knows is a very delicate branch of the 
penal law, and it is as well that an attempt is made by the Legislature to 
■place it on a proper footing whereby not only the lawyers and judges, but 
‘the people concerned, may know where they stand in regard to this 
■measure. In the Bill before us I find the law of contempt has certainly 
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?been very much improved and there is every reason to be gratified at the 
measure of punishment which is sought to bo given in connection with 
•contempt against the highest courts in the land and also the courts subordi- 
nate to the High Courts. As the law was administered, we come across 
cases where severe punishment in the form of imprisonment for disobedience 
to orders of the court liave been given. I know of a case where a Judge 
sitting on the Original side of the Madras High Court awarded punishment 
for contempt by giving the man a term of imprisonment which could last 
'till the pleasure of the court. No doubt the man was not brought into 
the clutches of the law, because he managed to escape, and later on it was 
'brought to the notice of the court that he showed signs of repentance and 
he was let off. I bring in this instance merely to show that the law of 
contempt, as it stood, was administered very rigorously in small cases 
where a court thought that its dignity had been infringed. People are all 
aware of the punishment awarded to the Kesari in one case of contempt 
where a fine of Rs. 5,000 was imposed, but I believe it is not possible for 
•any of the High Courts to give imprisonment to last till the pleasure of the 
court or punishment which may extend to a fine of over Rs. 2,000. And 
then it is clearly laid down that only simple imprisonment can be awarded 
and there is no question of rigorous imprisonment being awarded in cases 
of contempt. The Honourable Mr. Ramadas Pantulu objected to the 
extension of these powers to Chief Courts, t,e., the highest courts which are 
not High Courts. I fail to see why, if the Presidency High Courts, 
established by Royal Charter, can be safely entrusted with this power, the 
other courts which are the highest courts in the land, should not be given 
ihe same power. Of course it may be argued that, because these Chartered 
High Courts in the Presidency-towns have been exercising this jurisdiction, 
they can safely be entrusted with it as they have been used to exercise 
such power, but I do not think such an argument is sufficient to prevent 
the power being given to the highest courts in the land under the existing 
circumstances. When they can have the right to punish people to the 
same extent in all other respects as the Chartered High Courts, there 
is no danger in entrusting this power to them, though they arc not 
Chartered High Courts. It is only an accident in the evolution of the 
judicial history of India that some only of these High Courts are chartered 
and there is no reason why the other High Courts should not be given the 
same powers. 

Then I find no attempt has been made to define tHe word "^contempt*',' 
and I am glad that no attempt has been made to define it because it is 
not a thing that can be defined as a term of law, and it is better that 
the old tradition of the law of contempt of the common law as it stands 
should be allowed to stand because there would be difficulties in applying 
the law if some form of definition was given to the word “ contempt.** It 
may lead to trouble afterwaras. 

Then as regards the other objection, that no case has been made out to 
extend the power toother High Courts. I admit that the Press, including 
the vernacular Press, has shown that they understand fully their respon- 
sibility and they have been very fair in their criticism ; but when an 
attempt is made to codify the law of contempt, it is better to 'define what 
the law is and to make it as satisfactory as possible, and there is no need 
to make out a case for placing this law of contempt on a satisfactory foot- 
ing. It does not imply that the Press has been giving trouble and it is 
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necessary to bring in legislation of this kind. It has been thought fit to^ 
resolve certain doubts, and in resolving certain doubts, to extend the pro- 
visions of the law in such directions as are considered satisfactory. With 
these words I heartily support the Bill. 

The Honourable Mr. J. CRERAR (Home Secretary) : Sir, I am re- 
luctant further to trespass upon the indulgence of the House and I only 
rise now lest I might be considered guilty of some discourtesy in making 
no .reply to the observations which have fallen from the Honourable and 
learned gentleman from Madras. It is only a few minutes ago that the 
(House passed, without a single dissentient voice, a motion to take this 
Bill into consideration, and, in doing so, it accepted the principles involved 
in the Bill. I was therefore somewhat surprised to hear the character of 
the arguments which were brought forward by my Honourable friend at 
this stage in the debate. It appeared to me that they referred solely, singly 
and entirely to the main principles involved in a measure which in principle 
the House has already accepted. The Honourable Member will therefore; 

I tiust, pardon me if I reply to his criticisms in only the very briefest terms. 
The Honourable Member said that his objections to the Bill were three- 
fold. He thought any extension of such powers in contempt as existed 
was in itself undesirable. Well the extension contemplated by the Bill 
is not a very great one. It extends it to Chief Courts in respect of contempts 
of themselves. Now the real point that arises in the matter — because I think 
no one can contest the proposition that the actual effect of the law ought 
to be perfectly clear — the only question that can possibly arise with regard 
to this point is whether or not Chief Courts constituted in India are worthy 
to be entrusted with these powers. For my own part I should very gladly 
have seen the Chief Courts entrusted with similar powers in reg\ard to the 
courts subordinate to them, and that feature of the Bill, I need not attempt 
to conceal from the House, was largely a matter of compromise. My Hon- 
ourable and learned friend now alleges it as a discrimination against 
the Chief Courts and as constituting a ground why the Chief Courts should 
not have the power to punish contempts committed in their own presence. 
I do not think that is a fair argument, but the real point on which the House 
has to satisfy itself, after getting rid of .all technicalities, all unfounded 
apprehensions and all matters of prejudice, is whether it is really the fact that 
the Chief Courts in India arc unfit to exercise powers of contempt. I say 
if they are unfit to exercise jurisdiction in contempt, they are probably un- 
fit to exercise most of the other powers entrusted to a Chief Court. 

The second objection alleged by the Honourable gentleman was that, in 
the case of prosecutions for contempt, the matter was usually set in train 
by the executive power. Well, I think the House has already 
heard a little too much of this attempt to treat the inter- 
vention of the Executive Government in any judicial process 
as a matter for constant suspicion and constant disparagement. But 
the argument that has now been introduced in regard to proceedings in 
contempt leads me to ask the Honourable Member does he really contend 
that in the matter of the administration of the criminal law, in the 
matter of the prosecution of offenders, the executive power is to be totally 
excluded? Is that a possible position? The Honourable and Teamed 
gentleman is far better aware than I am that in the ordinarv processes of 
the cfiminal law prdaecutiona are undertaken on behalf of the King, that 
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Berious criminal offences are committed not only against the law but against 
the King, that the King is the prosecutor in these cases and the executive 
authority takes part in those proceedings in its capacity as exercising that 
part of the functions of the Crown. If the Honourable Member alleges 
this as a reason why the House should not accept any provision for 
jurisdiction in contempt, he employs an argument which if carried further 
would reduce the whole of the criminal administration of this country or of 
any other coiftitry to an absurdity. 

Finally, the Honourable and learned member said that no need for this 
measure had been disclosed. I think that point has been adequately replied 
to by the Honourable Mr. Chari. He pointed out, as I had already myself 
pointed out, that if you have an important branch of law in a state of flux, 
tn a state of doubt, it is surely in the interests not only of the legal profes- 
sion but also of the courts and of the public that that law should be made 
precise and clear. 

Those were the three main objections taken by iny Honourable and 
learned friend, and I am afraid I cannot regard any one of them as tenable. 
I submit the motion to the House. 

The Honourable the PEESIDENT : The question is : 

** That the Bill to define and limit the powers of certain Courts in punishing con- 
tempts of courts, as passed by the Legislative Assembly, be passed. 

The motion was adopted. 


INDIAN MEDICAL EDUCATION BILL. 

The Honourable Eao Sahib Dr. U. KAMA EAtJ (Madras : Non- 
Muhammadan) : Sir, I beg to move that the Bill to regulate medical 
education in India be circulated for the purpose of eliciting opinions thereon 
before 1st July 1926. 

Sir, in doing so, I do not wish to tread on the same grounds as were 
adduced already in support of this Bill, once again now. The Statement 
of Objects and Reasons clearly defines the scope and purpose of the Bill. 
The importance of this legislation cannot be minimized and the public 
must have their say in the matter. The Government too may be anxious 
to invite the opinions of Local Governments and the various Provincial 
Medical Councils on this Bill. I, therefore, move that the Bill be circulated 
and that public opinion be elicited before Ist July 1926, so that the Bill 
may be piloted through in all its other stages, during the Simla Session 
and passed into law without undue delay. 

The Honourable Sir MUHAMMAD HABIB ULL AH (Member for 
Education, Health and Lands) : Sir, I think the House will expect that I 
should at this stage indicate briefly the attitude of the Government towards 
this measure. I may at orce state that the Government of India reserve 
their opinion until they have fully considered the expressions of opinion 
which the motion of the Honourable Mover is intended to elicit. All the 
same, Sir, I think I cannot refrain from making a few general observa- 
tions. 'A cursory examination' of the Bill has disclosed certain defects 
which I think I Should bring to the Notice of the House. Honourable 
Members will have observed that the Bill attempts to regulate the standard 
of qualifications for the purpose of the practice of indigenous systems of 
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medicine, and this I venture to think is rather impracticable. Further, it 
seeks to place on the same register the practitioners of this system and 
those of the allopathic system, and I fear that it may lead to difficulties 
with the General Medical Council. Even in regard to the practice of Western 
system of medicine the Bill seeks to regulate standards of qualifications in 
respect of the Sub-Assistant Surgeon class as well, whiqji for obvious 
reasons ought properly to be left to Provincial Governments. It is indeed 
significant that the Bill is silent in regard to the source from and the 
methods by which the various, or shall I say the long, catalogue of the 
activities of the proposed All-India Medical Council should be financed. 
It is, I take it, a truism which I need not stress that without finance no^ 
organisation can function; and perhaps, lastly, the proposed All-India 
Medical Board is rather unwieldy. 

The Honourable Eao Sahib Dr. U. KAMA KAU : Sir, with 
regard to the observations made by the Honourable Member, I beg to 
point out that it is futile to depend on the allopathic system alone, should, 
wo desire to make medical relief available to every class of people in every 
comer of the country. The indigenous system has the merit of being or at 
least of becoming cheap if it is sufficiently encouraged. The first step in 
popularising it, is to systematise the training given in it and make it 
scientific. The late Director-General, Sir Pardey Lukis, while speaking of 
the Ayurvedic system of medicine said : 

“ The longer I remain in India and the more I see the country and the people, 
the more convinced I am that many of the empirical methods of treatment adopted by 
the Vaids and Hakims are of the greatest value and there is no doubt whatever that 
their ancestors knew ages ago many things which are nowadays being brought forward 
as new discoveries.'*' 

There are similar opinions held by other competent foreigners who can- 
not be accused of national bias. Besides, the Ayurvedic system having 
been evolved in this country is better suited to the people, their habits 
and mode of life, their constitution, their temperament and their environ- 
ment. It is hoped that no manner of opposition would be raised against 
this particular provision in the Bill and that under the fostering care of 
tho would-be Council, each system will be allowed to grow independently 
of the other for the ultimate benefit of suffering humanity. 

Sir, objection has been taken to coupling the Ayurvedic and Unani 
practitioners with allopathic practitioners. In England, the General 
Medical Council has allowed that class of practitioners who practise 
homoeopathy to be associated with allopathic practitioners- 

It has also been said that the proposed Council is a very big body. I would 
merely point out in this connection that whereas in the British Medical 
Council there are as many as 42 members, my Bill provides only for 35 
members. And I may further point out that it is not correct to say that 
tho Sub-Assistant Surgeon class should be left to the Provincial Govern- 
ments and should not concern tho Government of India. 

We havo been told that the Government are averse or unwilling to 
interfere with the provincial transferred subject of medical education; but 
it must be understood that the regulation of medical and other professional 
qualifications is a reserved provincial subject and is moreover subject to 
legislation by the Indian Legislature. AU-India legislation is therefore 
necessary, if I renqember aright, some years ago the Government of India 
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consulted all the provincial medical councils as to whether it was possible 
to have an all-India medical registration, on the lines of my proposed Bill, 
and 1 understand that most of the Provincial Governments gave a favour- 
able opinion. Further, Sir, I have myself privately got the opinions of 
many of the associations and provincial councils and most of them are in 
favour of this Bill- I am only asking the Government to elicit further 
information; and if they do that and get favourable opinions, then the 
Government can themselves take up the matter. As regards the financial 
aspect of the question, when the Bill is referred to Select Committee, they 
can iiitroduce provisions concerning the financial aspect. With these few; 
words, Sir, I would suggest to the House to pass this motion. 

The Honourable the PBESIDENT: The question is:| 

** That the Bill to regulate medical education in India be circulated for the purpose 
of eliciting opinions thereon before 1st July 1926.** 

Tho motion was adopted. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC GROUP OF THE MEMBERS OF THE COUNCIIi 

OF STATE. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : It has been suggested that as usual 
a photographic group of Honourable Members of the Council should be 
taken before the close of the present Session. I think that is a proposal 
which may commend itself in general to the House, and arrangements have- 
accordingly been made for the attendance of a photographer on Saturday 
morning at 10-30, so that a group of as many Honourable Members as can 
possibly bo present may be taken before we meet to discuss the second part 
of the Budget. 

I think it be useful also to Honourable Members to know that of 
the items on the List of Business for to-morrow, one will not bo brought 
forward. The Honourable Mr. Dcsika Chari has given notice that he does 
not intend to move the Resolution standing in his name which concerns 
the Burma Expulsion of Offenders Act, 1925. 

The Council then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Wednesday, the 
3rd March, 1926. 
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COUNCIL OF STATE. 

We'dnesdaijj 3rd March, 19<^6. 


The Council met in the Council Chjimher at Eleven ot the Clock, tuc 
Honourable the President in the Chair. 


EE80LUTI0X HE EVIPOBT DUTY ON ARTIFICIAL OHEE. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM 8ARAN DAS (Punjab : Non- 
Muhamrnadan) : Sir, I rise to move : 

“ That this Council recommends to the Governor General in Council that 100 per 
cent, ad valorem duty he levied, as early as possible, on the import of ‘ Vegetable 
Product ‘ Vegetable Solidified Oil ’, ‘ Vegetable Compound *, ‘ Vanaspati Ghee ’ .and 
'any other similar preparations imported into this country for being marketed as 
'.aitificial ghee for adulteration with pure ghee 

Sir, up to the pre-war days the price of ghee was rising only normally 
along with other commodities, but when the Great War broke out, the 
Government purchased such a large quantity that the entire produce of the 
country could not meet the Government demand. In pre-war days, [ mean 
in the year 1914, the Government fixed the price of ghee at 7 annas per Ih. 
for the ghee purchased for its troops, the bazar rate of ghee in those days 
being Rs. 40 to Rs. 42 per maund, and the demand, as far as the Military 
Department was concerned, was about 28,000 maunds a year. The troops 
used to take on an average half an ounce per head of ghee when there was no 
free rationing. In 1915 the demand for ghee on behalf of the Government 
began to rise, and in 1910 the total military demand for ghee rose to 9 lakhs 
of maunds per year, out of which India could supply only 5 lakhs of 
maunds and the remaining 4 lakhs of maunds of ghee was being supplied 
by Mesopotamia, Egypt and other countries. In 1918 the price of ghee 
rose to Rs. 64 a maund, and the result of this demand was that the people 
began to adulterate ghee with animal fats and vegetable oils, like tallow, 
lard, fish oil, and sesum oil, in fact even the fat of pythons 
was used for such admixture. In the year 1017, the Government demand 
for ghee fell to lakhs of maunds. In 1919 the price of ghee rose to Rs. 90 
per maund, and in 1920 it rose to Rs. 105 per maund. This rise after the 
war, as far as I can make out, is due to the Military Department purchas- 
ing ghee after chemically analysing it, and that led to a further rise, becausi' 
generally in those years after the war ghee could not be had in a pure con- 
dition. Such adulteration was however always detectable by the expert 
eye and nose, and the ghee dealers in ^(eneral could distinguish it in no 
time. After the war the Government made it a rule to issue free rations 
to the Indian troops as well, the result of which has been that the Govern- 
ment has become regular purchasers of ghee on an exceedingly large scale. 
This has caused an abnormal rise in the price of ghee, but its consump- 
iion still continues as the intrinsic value of ghee is very well known \o 
Indians irrespective of caste or creed. Every farmer has to keep cattle 
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|or field work and has to maintain a permanent complement of live-scock^ 
in addition to keeping cows and buffaloes for breeding purposes. The ghee 
which he finds surplus to his own domestic requirements is sold by him in 
the nearest markets. Nobody would deny that ghee owing to its rich 
and nutritious properties is a necessity of life for Indians as a race. In 
spite of its dearness Indians have not given up g'hee nor have they replaced 
it even by the purest vegetable oils. The practical experience of thou- 
sands of j’oars.has taught Indians that ghee is a boon for their health and 
strength. It frequently occurs that a person who is in the habit of not 
using oils in his daily food, gets sore throat, cough, indigestion, etc., when 
he is compelled to eat, though for a few’ days, food cooked in oil. This is 
exactly the case when such a person uses Vnnaspali Ghee or other similar 
preparations. The imported so-called ghee is the compound of a certain 
vegetable oil, and the process under which it has been treated is that the 
oil IS hydrogenated or deodorized. Sometimes it is j^’iven the fiavour of 
ghee. It is, however, very difficult to say whether animal fats are also 
chemically mixed with it, as such fats, if passed through a chemical process, 
cannot be easily detected. Such a ghee may serve the purpose of the 
kitchen, but after passing through all the chemical treatment at a very 
high temperature it loses all its vitamins w^hich even the ordinary vege- 
table oil contains. At present the price of pure ghee is Es. 63 t-o Es. 70 
per maund, and that of imported artificial ghees is Es. 35 to Es. 40 per case 
containing tw’o tins weighing 80 lbs. net. It cannot be said whether in 
the various brands of artificial ghee the composition of oil and other sub- 
stances is the same or each has n different composition. Animal fats being 
alw’ays cheaper than vegetable ails, it seems probable that the cheaper 
brands may have an admixture of such fats. I have seen a letter w’hich 
one of the importers received from the suppliers to say that their brand 
does contain fish fat. Artificial ghee has so rapidly gained a footing in the 
Indian markets that even the producers of pure ghee are freely buying it 
for adulteration w’ith ghee before marketing it. It is very hard to detect 
such adulteration without proper chemical analysis. I tried to get in- 
formation from the Government by asking a question in this House as to 
the quantity of artificial ghee imported into India,' but I w^as disappointed 
at receiving no information in this respect. However, according to the 
best of my infonnation from its importers, the import of such artificial 
ghee up to the end of 1925 was about four lakhs of cases, or say four lakhs 
of maunds of 80 lbs. each. Thus the import duty at 15 per cent, ad valorem 
must have been about Es. 24,00,000 roughly speaking. 

Out of these four lakhs of cases. 135,000 were landed at Bombay and 
A similar quantity at the port of Calcutta. This means that many crores 
of India's money have gone to Holland, Belgium and such other foreign 
countries in which India has no interest. 

Notwithstanding the Adulteration of Foodo and Drugs Acts being in 
force in the Punjab and perhaps in certain other provinces, the admixture 
of artificial ghee has during the past few years very greatly increased. The 
law has, therefore, proved quite ineffective in this respect. A very large, 
nay, an overwhelming majority of ghee producers having become habitual 
offenders in this matter cannot all be prosecuted, and so I am suggesting 
a prohibitive import duty on this Stuff to solve the difficult situation so 
created. 
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The Government, since the termination of the Great War, have been 
regularly making a yearly purchase of about 3,000 tons of pure ghee for 
their Indian troops. My presumption is that if the military medical autho- 
rities had approved of the use of pure ghee mixed with artificial {.|hee, the 
Government wx>uld not have lost the big sum of about Rs. 13,55,000 per 
year, as the mixed ghee could have been had at about Bs. 15 per maund 
cheaper. The Military Department gives 2 ounces of pure ghee per head 
for maintenance of normal strength, and as the mixed ghee fails to answer 
this purpose, the saving has not been effected, and rightly too. 

The Indian Ruling Princes, whose States ha^e a reputation for produc- 
ing pure ghee, are giving serious attention to this matter. The Patiala 
Durbar, as far as my information goes, has prohibited the import of arti- 
ficial ghee within its territory'. The Gwalior Durbar is keenly watching 
the situation. An instance is reported to have occurred in the Gwalior 
State where a merchant importing artificial ghee as oil with the intention 
of adulterating it with pure ghee fled on the State authorities getting the 
correct information. 

If the Government are unable to see their way to impose a cent, per 
cent, import duty, I su^^gest that such duty be levied as to bring its price 
to a par with pure ghee and thus solve this important difficulty. 

I may, for the information of this House, give some figures of the quan- 
tity of pure ghee which some of the provinces in Upper India pjoduce for 
marketing after meeting their own domestic requirements. These figures 
seem correct as far as my information goes. The Punjab produces about 

40.000 maunds of pure ghee, of which as much as 30,000 inaunds are con- 
sumed through the local markets and the surplus of 10,000 remains for 
export to other provinces. The United Provinces produce 60,000 maunds, 
of which 10,000 maunds are consumed through the local markets and there 
remains a surplus of 50,000 maunds for export. Central India produces 

100.000 maunds, of which 00,000 maunds are exported; only 10,000 maunds 
are consumed through the local markets. The Central Provinces produce 
about 60, (XX) maunds, of which 20,000 maunds are for the local markets 
and 40,000 maunds for export. The present prices are about Rs. 70 in the 
Punjab, Rs. 65 in the United Provinces and in the Central Provinces and 
Rs. 63 in Central India. 

Prom these figures it is clear that the Punjab consumes more ghee per 
head than any other province, and pays a higher price as well. So the 
Punjab suffers most in this respect. In giving these figures I have not 
taken into account the amount of ghee which the producers themselves 
use for their own domestic requirements. 

The free adulteration of this stuff with pure ghee is now a daylight 
scandal which Government should not allow for even a moment. 

With these words, Sir, I commend this Resolution for the acceptance 
of this House. 

The Honourable Mr. D. T, CHADWICK (Commerce Secretary): Sir, 
as this Council knows, it has been my fate and my interest during the last 
3i years to receive a good many applications for enhanced duties. Some 
of these triplications have been for very heavy increases. It is possible that 
there are probably a few in this Council— I refer especially to my friends 
on the front Bombay Bench— who will regard me with sadness as a hardened 
exponent of high duties. But allhough I have had many such applications, 
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1 have had very few indeed that asked for a cool hundred. The scale of 
our tariff is high, yet there are only two articles which carry a duty of lUO 
per cent, or over, namely, matches and saccharine. Matches yield a very high 
revenue; saccharine has no food value. Here, my Honourable friend from 
the Punjab wants to add another article to that list. Therefore, Sir, it 
behoves this Council to look very carefully into the article and see what 
this pernicious article is which he wishes to add to this little category of 
two and to see also his reasons for it. Well, Sir, what arc these Vanaspati 
and many other vegetable fats? Some of them are manufactured in factories 
in Europe and Holland which are renowned for the excellence of the mar- 
garine they make. What happened in Europe in the case of margarine? 
30 years ago the price of butter in Western Europe was very high. It was 
largely out of the reacli of the poorer classes. Human skill, human industry, 
liuman invention found methods of utilising the vegetable oils to produce 
a wholesome fat of the (*onsistency of butter. That Nvas put on the market 
as margarine. Dairying interests, vested interests, were horrified at any- 
body having the temerity and the rashness to produce anything that could 
be used instead of butter. The States were, however, wiser than those 
people and did not yield to their request to prohibit this manufacture alto- 
gether. They said, and said rightly, that this was a useful pure vegetable 
foodstuff and that it was unreasonable to ])revent people from having access 
to this foodstuff. Ilu* only condition they laid down was that it should be sold 
fairly under its own name. So it was done. The manufacture of margarine, 
as we all know, has improved very greatly indeed, and .it is now sold in 
practically all the grocery shops in any large towTi in Western Europe. 
Hie net result is that now anotlua* extremely useful foodstuff has been made 
available to the people. 

Now, Sir, very mueh the same sort of thing is liappening here. Vanaspati 
and other vegetable fats that the Honourable Member has mentioned were 
first imported into India in 1923. As soon as they appeared, they were 
seized by the customs officers to make certain that they had not been 
misdescribed. They were sent to the Chemical Analyser for examination 
and his verdict upon the sample tins that were sent to liim was that “ this 
was a perfectly pure product consisting wholly of pure vegetable products 
These articles have been analysed and submitted to examination repeatedly 
in different municipalities, and in regard to every one of them the decision 
and result has always been the same. I quote from the Bowhaij Chronicle 
of the 19th January, 1926: 

“ Ahmedahad, Jan. 17. 

The Sanitary Committee of the Ahmedabad Municipality has expressed the opinion 
that vegetable ghee has been testified to as harmless by the chemical analysers and no 
steps can, therefore, be taken against sellers of vegetable ghee nor can its import be 
prohibited. Food Inspectors, however, should be instructed to keep an eye on the 
adulteration of indigenous ghee with vegetable ^hee. This opinion of the Sanitary 
Committee was endorsed by a general meeting of the Municipality recently.” 

Why did these manufacturers, who had bmught to a high pitch of excellence 
the manufacture of margarine, turn their attention also to the production 
of a wholesome vegetable product similar to that of ghee? The reason for 
that 1 think my Honourable friend has largely given. It was that there 
was in reality a genuine demand for such a product. Long before 1923, the 
demand in this country for pure ghee had far outrun the supply. Before 
the war I had the fortune of being the Director of Agriculture in Madras. 
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and 1 nut (jii one of my Deputy Directors to make a detailed inquiry into 
the cattle and live-stock of Madras with a view to starting cattle breeding 
farms and endeavouring to improve the live-stock of the provintje. Mr. 
Sampson, who was one of our most careful officers, made a report as far 
back as 1914, that is 10 years before these new forms of vegetable fat came 
to this country. He reported as follows: 

“ Formerly the demand was much more of a local one and was more or less limited; 
thus there w^as a competition in the supply and the ghee was good. Now 
the whole of India, as well as Burma, forms the market, with the conse- 
quence that every corner of the country is now exploited by merchants for 
the supply of ghee. The result is lluit, at every change of hand from the 
producer to the consumer, the ghee -is liable to l)e adulterated ... In the 
Ceded districts safflower oil is largely used for adulterating ghee. In some cases this 
is done even by the ryot before it is .sold to the petty dealer. The petty dealer, it is 
usually stated, makes six tins out of four (»f the ghee which he collects. This is done 
by adding safflower oil or animal fat, which latter is obtained from tlio Malas, who 
melt it down from the carcases of dead animals. It is stated that at each change of 
hands four tins of ghee are made into six tins, and. if this is so, there is no wonder 
that complaints all over the Presidency are lond when the question of the purity of the 
ghee supply is mentioned. Every district reports the same complaint that ghee is not 
only very much adulterated hut that it has risen greatly in price.” 

Then we eome to the war years. The Honourable Sir Charb's limes, speak- 
ing about this Eesolution to me this morning, reealli d an incident in his own 
experience when lie was during the war years in cliarge of the civil supplies 
as Director of Industries in Madras. Then llie question of ghee came up 
and he told me that the proportion of four tins to 0 tins no longer held them, 
but that it was one bottle ihade into ten by the time it reached the town 
of Madras. This was before any of these vegetable products came into 
lliis country. 1 can go further hack. Sir George Watt, a name well 
honoured in Bombay and remembered by my Honourable friends on the 
other side, wrote in 1885 as follows : 

” The chief articles used in the adulteration of ghee are vegetable oils such as 
cowaiiut, ground-nut, cotton, .safflower, poppy, sesamum, n-iger and kok’um. These are 
all harmless enough, though cheaper than ghee; but injurious oils are also used, 
especially mahua, Salvadora and castor-oil. Other animal fats, especially mutton, are 
largely utilised . . One of the most valuable papers on tlie adulteration of ghee 

is that written hy Mr. Shroff, who state.s that the Boml)ay ghee trade is in the hands 
of a dozen merchants, and that adulteration is effected, not by the dairymen, but by 
the traders. The fats used are often mo.st offensive and deleterious substances, at 
times even obtained from the carcases of diseased animals. Numerous complaints have 
been made and even legal proceedings recently taken regarding the adulteration of 
ghee.” 

That goes right back to 1885 and m> Honourable friend tells us that this 
adulteration started after the war 1 Another set of events shews that it is 
perfectly impossible that this adulteration started after the war, for between 
1917 and 1919 nearly every Local Government passed an Act making it 
an offence to mix anything with ghee and sell it as ghee. 

Now, Sir, these vegetable fats liave, as I have said, been proved again 
and again ‘:o be a wholesome, clean, vegetable product. My Honourable 
friend wants to put on a 100 per cent, duty on them. His object in desiring 
to do so was clear. It was obviously not to increase the revenue; it was to 
prevent them coming in. He wants in fact to cut off the supply of these 
vegetable fats. That is, he desires to deprive the people of this country of 
the chance of having a wholesome, clean foodstuff; in other words, he re- 
commends that we should go back to pre-war days and encourage the 
adulteration of ghee in the manner which I have already read out to the 
House. You cannot deprive a country of their cooking fats. People need 
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cooking^fats; and, as I have shown, the plain truth is that the demand for 
pure ghee far exceeds the supply. That means that if you out off the 
supply of a wholesome alternative adulteration becomes more rampant. 

My Honourable friend has given us some figures of the quantity of im- 
ports. These imports are not recorded separately in our trade returns. They 
come under the general category of “ Other Provisions He told us that 
the figure was 4 lakhs of maunds in 1925. I have got the figure here of 
the total imports of “ Oljjier Provisions in the financial years ending 
.1924 and 1925. That total imports of all ‘‘ Other Provisions ” in which this 
vegetable ghee is only one item were 43,000 maunds. Where the balanct^ 
between his figure and the figure 1 have given comes from I am afraid I do 
not know. My Honourable friend ha.s also carefully avoided one great 
difficulty in which he is, by not alluding to it. If I understand him rightly 
his objection to these vegetable oils is that they are not wholesome. (The 
Honourable Lala Pam Saran Das shook his head). Then they are whole- 
some? 1 am glad to hear from him that they are w'holesoma. Therefore, 
what he wants to do is to prevent the poor people of fhis country from having 
a wholesome food ! I take it that his objection was that there are nf) 
vitamins in them and that I leave to my Honourable friend, Sir Charles 
MaeWatt, to deal with. He states that these fats have lost their vitamins 
by the process of hydrogenation and that is why he wants to get rid of 
them. But what about Cocogem which is made in. this country? It is 
manufactured in Southern India from vegetable oils by exactly tlie same 
process. If he is going to prevent fhe import of those vegetable fats because 
they are made by hydrogenation, then he ought to make it an offence to 
manufacture Cocogem, or at least put on an equivalent excise duty on an 
Indian industry since that is also made by hydrogenation. I was rather 
hoping that I would get .some support for an excise duty from one of our 
chief industrialists and business men of the Punjab, but I see he desires 
to give a 100 per cent, protection to Cocogem. 

Now, I can sympathise heartily with one purpose he probably has in 
view, namely, that articles of food should not be adulterated. There I am 
with him entirely, and it is doubtless the desire of every Member of this 
Council that articles of food which are sold should be wholesome and clean. 
That aim should be attained not by trying to prohibit the entry into this 
country of clean and wholesome food, but by enforcing the laws which al- 
ready exist in most provinces against adulterating ghee and which provide' 
for the punishment of traders who adulterate gliee with other products. 
In other words, tlve proper way to deal with this question and all other 
questions of a similar nature is that which was enunciated by the Ahmedabad 
Municipality in tlie extract which I have just read, namely, that there is 
no case whatever to prohibit the import of these vegetable oils, but that food 
inspectors should be instructed to keep an ^ye on the adulteration of indi- 
genous gliee and take the necessary disciplii^iary action. If tha': were done 
and done vigorously and if that could be enforced Throughout our bazars, 
not only ghee but also many other foodstuffs offered for sale to the people 
of this country would be vastlv improved both as regards quality and 
quantity. Such kind of action has been found necessarv in every countr^^ 
in the West, and the time is coming, nav has come, when it ought to be 
enforced also in India. We sliould not try to cut off supplies. Let every 
man have as much variety of food as he wants, but let us tiw and see that 
food offered for sale is clean and is good. The administration of such 
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Acts is in the hands of the provinces. It is not the task of the Central 
Ciovernment. 

Tub Honourable Rao Sahib Dr. U. lUMA RAU (Madras : Non-Muham- 
madan) : Sir, the whole point is ghee is much more easily digested than 
vegetable oil. My Honourable friend who has just now spoken said that 
ghee is adulterated in India with gingelly oil, cocoanut oil, ground-nut 
oil, and so on. I do admit that such admixture is going on in India. 
That is no reason why we should permit some other oil to be importefl 
from other countries. The question is whether the vegetable oil which 
'We have got in India is purer than the imported oil or not. Now the 
vegetable oil produced in India is not in such a bad condition as the 
vegetable oil imported from outside. Of all the fats ghee is the easiest to 
digest. I think it is admitted by all including the scientists that ghee 
is also one of the thinnest of fats. It is so very easy of absorption. In 
India most of us are vegetarians. Those who are not vegetarians use large 
quantities of ghee with their fish and meat. If ghee is adulterated with 
lard or vegetable oil imported from outside, the food gets spoiled. Even 
the gingelly oil and cocoanut oil, if they are kept for more than a certain 
number of months, become rancid and they spoil the system. I know 
of instances where attacks of diarrhoea were due to the use of bad oil. 
Of course in India we are using vegetable oil mixed with ghee but this 
must be put a stop to. In India the death-rate is rising.' About 26 per 
cent, of the deaths among infants is due to digestive troubles, such as 
diarrhoea, dysentery or other allied troubles. The death-rate in India is 
double that of the United Kingdom. (An Honourable Member: ** Is it 
owing to ghee?’’) It is owing to ghee. Most of our things are fried in ghee. 
Our cakes are fried in ghee. If the ghee is bad, it brings on diarrhoea, 
indigestion and dyspepsia, llie Honourable Member who has just spoken 
also said there is provision in the Municipal Act to prevent adulteration. 
I do not know about the other parts of the country, but so far as Madras 
is concerned, the provisions of the City Municipal Act are a dead letter. 
For want of proper equipment, and for want of proper laboratories, the. 
fixing of the standard of purity has not been done. No cases can be 
prosecuted unless the standard of purity is fixed. So far as Madras is 
concerned, the Act is nothing but a dead letter. I said ghee is a very 
fine fat. Ghee is not only ii fat but it contains some kind of vitamins. 
These are very essential to keep our lives safe. Unless we have vitamins 
in the foodstuffs we take, we are apt to contract certain kinds of diseases. 
In good old days when sailors had to travel long distances without any 
fresh vegetables they were supplied with vegetables preserved in tins. 
For w’ant of fresh vegetables which contain vitamins, they used to suffer 
from a disease called scurvy. People who are accustomed to eat rice, 
if the rice is very polished and the husk is removed, suffer from a disease 
.called beri-beri. As for glue it is not fat but fat with vitamins, 
that is recessary. Without vitamins the system can never be in a healthy 
condition. Tlie Sanitary Commissioner of the United Provinces once wTote : 

I)y clieapening the price of milk so as to bring it within the reach of the poorer classes, 
more would be effected towards reducing infantile mortality than the presence of any 
number of trained dhais would accomplish." 

Again the death-rate among females between the ages of 15 and 30, that is 
to say during their child-bearing period, is appreciably higher than the 
death-rate of men of coiTeaponding ages, and this is doubtle.ss (Jue mainly 
to the want of nourishing foods, such as milk and ghee which they most 
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require at this period of life. Indians are practicalJ^v vegetarians and 
even among non-vegetarians the quantity of fish and flesh consumed being 
considerably small, milk and milk products form their chief sources of 
nutrition. Owing to a number of causes, economic and otherw^ise, which 
it would be needless for me to go into now, the output of these nutritious, 
foodstuffs is becoming considerably low. The market is full of patent 
foodstuffs which do not contain vitamins. To meet the growing demands, 
of the people various artifices are resorted to and adulteration is among, 
them the most successful one* Pure unadulterated ghee, Sir, is very hard, 
to procure in these days. The Indian markets sell mostly adulterated 
ghee. So far as I know there is absolutely no control whatever over the 
adulteration of foodstuffs. These vegetable oils and vegetable compounds, 
apart from their unsuitability as substitutes for ghee, will only go to. 
augment the sources of adulteration. They will l:e sold in the market as 
ghee and at the rate at which ghee is sold. This is really fleecing tlie 
-ignorant !)ublic and the (Tovernment must come to their rescue now. To 
prevent their being marketed as artificial ghee, which has no nutritive 
value whatever t'xcept the nutrition of the fat in it and to avoid the risk 
of adulteration with jnire ghee, which would tell upon the health of the 
people, Government must impose a prohibitive tariff. I even object to 
cocogem and margarine, both of which contain no vitamins at all. With 
these few worrTs, Sir, 1 strongly support the llesolntion moved by my 
fri(‘nd. 

The Honourable Sir JUJAY CHAKD MAHTAB Maiiarajadhiraj.v 
J5ahadur of ]3uudwan (Bengal : Nominated Non-Official) : Sir, from the 
speech of the Honourable Mr. Chadwick 1 have been able to gather the- 
fact that these different vegetable oils that are imported into India are 
from the |3oint of view of purity not an undesirable foodstuff. Well, with 
that I have no quarrel. I rather regret that I did not have an oppor- 
tunity to discuss with my friend from the Punjab the wording of this 
Eesolution, for the liesolution as worded puts the Government not only 
into a difficulty, but I think it can be construed, whether rightly or 
wrongly, that a dead-set is being made at quite a whole-some foodstufiT 
because it comes from foreign countries. I am sure that is not the object 
which Eai Bahadur Earn Saran Das has in view. I think what the Eai 
Bahadur really means is that those who are accustomed to use pure 
ghee for their food should have better facilities for procuring it. Had 
he worded his Eesolution in that way probably we would have got a very 
sympathetic reply from the Government. In Southern India if you go 
to the bazaar to get some food you will never get any food that is cooked 
in ghee; it is invariably cooked in some kind of vegetable oil; perhaps 
because the people of that part of India prefer food cooked in vegetable oil 
or because there is not sufficient pure ghee Ho be had. But in Upper 
India if you go to the bazaar, whether the ghee is adulterated or not, 
YOU certainly get food in the bazaar cooked in some sort of ghee. Naturally 
the question is not only one in which a protective tariff arises, but really 
the question is to devise some means to increase the output of ghee in the 
country, and, whether that object can be achieved in the wav that my 
friend desires by the wording of his Eesolution or not, I have every 
sympathy with his Eesolution inasmuch as it seeks to bring to the 
market a purer and unadulterated ghee. I therefore hope that, the Honour- 
able Member in charge, whilst he may not be able to accept the Eesolution 
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os it has been worded, will give us some indication as to whether the 
provincial Acts have sufficient safeguards for this purpose. In Bengal the 
member in charge passed the Bengal Act within 48 hours. I do not ; 
know whether it has achieved any success or not. Unfortunately some 
of my Marwari friends who generally are the loudest in advocating putting: 
purer ghee on the market, are in some cases the largest buyers, though not 
the consumers of this adulterated stuff which contains the fat of the boa 
constrictor and the python. . I found out that fact when the Bill was 
introduced in the Bengal Legislative Council, and when it was passed in 
48 hours. Had it not been the pre-reform days probably we would have 
sat for days together to pass even legislation of that kind. But my main ^ 
point is this, that I do think there is a grievance among not only Hindus 
but Indians generally who like to* have their food cooked in pure ghee 
that this other stuff is not only being sold as vegetable oil — one would not 
mind if it was sold as vegetable oil — but that in spite of these provincial 
Acts, facilities for adulterating ghee and putting such stuff on the market 
are being given by the importation of these stuffs. 1 should like to draw 
the attention of the Government to this suggestion that the attention of 
the Provincial Governments may be directed to the Acts now in force in 
different provinces to see whether any further rigorous measures to. stop 
this adulteration is possible. Those are all the observations T have ro 
make on this Eesolution. 

The Honourable Major-General Sir CHAELES MacWATT (Director 
General, Indian Medical Service) : Sir, we have heard that about 4 lakhs 
of maunds of vegetable oils are imported annually, and I presume that if 
they arc imported into India they arc also consumed, for otherwise they 
would not continue to be imported; and if four lakhs of maunds are con- 
sumed annually the natural inference would seem to be that these are 
required to supplement the ghee which we are told is so much in demand 
and of which there is not enough to go round. We are also informed that 
this has led to the modem system of adulteration. Well, as far back as 
1889, when I was serving with the Lushai Expedition, I remember well 
that we were troubled with bad and adulterated ghee being supplied, a 
considerable amount of which we had to condemn. In Calcutta I was 
stationed on military duty in 1892. Ghee was exported to the Andaman 
Islands for consumiition. A military board assembled monthly on com- 
missariat supplies, and I remember even then there was considerable con- 
demnation of adulterated ghee : so that the adulteration of ghee is no new 
thing which has come about since the war. When serving in the Punjal> 
I had the privilege of being associated with the Punjab Food and Adultera- 
tion Act which was passed in 1919, and which provided that anyone who 
exposed for sale an article which was labelled ghee and which contained 
any other product in it was liable to prosecution, and T think that a weap ai 
was given into the hands of the Police to carry this into force. 

The Honourable Eao Sahib Dr. U. EAMA EAU; How many were 
prosecuted ? 

The Honourable Major-General Sir CHABLES MacWATT : I am 
afraid that I have left the Punjab for some time, so I am not conversant 
with the facts, and I could not give that information. But I understand 
from the Honourable Dr. Eama Eau that this law is practically null and 
void in Madras. Well it seems to me that as in the past it has not been 
enforced, you can scarcely impose a hundred per cent, ad valorem duty on^^ 
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the importation of pure vegetable oils, unless it be to encourarc local pro- 
duction m India, on the analogy of the steel duty. India has great pos- 
sibiiities for turning out pure vegetable oils, but so far apparently the 
country has not waked up to that fact. If an article is not represented as 
Indian ghee, I cannot see how any serious objection could be taken to the 
sale of it. There has been an extensive use for cooking during the war of 
these vegetable oils, and a certain number of people such as the Labour 
Corps, said they liked it — It think some of us have possibly used vegetable 
oil on occasions, and without bad effects. There is no reason w'hy vege- 
table oil should not be a sound product, and, if it were not labelled ghee, 
there is no reason why it should not be sold either. I believe there ought 
to be a legitimate demand for this article ; so I do not see why it should no! 
be met. Lots of people cannot afford to take the amount of ghee that 
others can : and if they can get a substitute in good wholesome vegetable 
-oil, there is no reason why they should not be allowed to get it as long as 
they do not buy it as ghee, I have heard my Honourable friend, Rai 
Bahadur Ram Saran Das, talk about vitamins, and my Honourable friend 
on the other side made a few remarks which were very illuminating about 
vitamins, but unfortunately my auditory apparatus w’as not sufficiently 
acute to catch what he said. If I am not going too far into scientific matters, 

] think [ may mention to Honourable Members that there is not much 
information about these vitamins up to now. They are still under investi- 
gation, and some research w’orkcrs are very busy at them. We have a 
research officer of the 1. M. S. at Coonoor who is investigating the subject 
of deficiency diseases ; he has elucidated a good number of points, and he is 
still working. Research w’orkers are also at work to find out what the 
chemistry of vitamins is. So far, apparently w'e know' of four vitamins — 
Vitamin A, w’hich is contained in green leaves and vegetables, also in the 
yolk of eggs. A deficiency of this Vitamin A in the human dietary causes 
a greatly low^ored state of general health which results in an abnormally 
high death-rate from acute infections, particularly of the lungs. Then there 
is Vitamin B which w'e get concentrated in the whole meal of cereals and 
the seed coverings. A deficiency of this for any considerable time such 
results from the consumption of highly milled rice with all the coverings 
of the seed taken of, is follow^ed in due course by paralysis of the limbs, 
and widespread inflammation of the nerves, known as acute neuritis. Much 
as W’e have learnt of the part vitamins play in nutrition, we have as yet 
but touched the fringfe of knowdedge regarding them. Probably the absence 
of Vitamin B has an intimate rehation . to gastro-intestinal health. Its 
deficiency, in association w’ith other food faults accompanying it, is pro- 
bably much concerned with the intestinal ill-health so common at the 
present day. Then I think my Honourable^ friend w’as talking about in- 
fants not getting ghee: w’ell, T do not think jnfants are fed on ghee ; they 
get or should get mother’s milk. Vitamin C is the vitamin that is supposed 
to prevent scurvy. An important fact in this connection is that the milk 
of animals, cows and others, is very poor in this Vitamin C ; and all 
children fed on cow’s milk require to have their diet supplemented by raw 
green vegetables and such things as orange or lemon juice. Now’ the^ fact 
is that people w’ho do not pfood ghee get vegetable products containing 
essential vitamins instead ; and if they have a proper dietary consisting or 
vegetables and other things in the proper proportion, and if the vegetable 
oil itself is pure, as I think the vegetable oils and products turned out and 
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sent from Europe arc pure, there is no reason at all why they should not 
be consumed so long as the consumers know what they are consuming. 
It would be a great hardship, it seems to me, for the poor people, to put 
a hundred per cent, duty on to this quite suitable diet for human beings. 

The Honourable Sir CHAELES INNES (Member for Commerce and 
llailways) : Sir, I had not intended to speak w hen 1 came to the Council 
of State this morning ; I had merely intended to listen to what was sure 
to be an interesting debate. J3ut L have to ask permission just to say 
a few words. I shall take the Council bajk to the exact terms of this 
Itesolution. The liesolution, as it is worded, puts an entirely impossible 
task on Government. As it is worded, it would mean that the Govern- 
ment would have to distinguish vegetable prtoducts imported for the 
purpose of being sold as artificial ghee or for adulterating pure ghee and 
vegetable products imported for the purj)ose of being sold as vegetable 
products. As the liesolution stands, I say without hesitation that it is 
entirely unworkable. But, hJir, 1 am not concerned with the exact word- 
ing of the liesolution. 1 wish to point out that the whole theory of the 
liesolution is wrong. It is misconceived. The theory of the Resolution 
is that these vegetable products are imported into India for the purpose 
of adulterating pure ghee in India. Now, the Honourable Mr. Chadwick 
has pointed out perfectly clearly that the real fact is that pure ghee in 
India is very rare. Ghee is greatly adulterated, and owing to the demand 
having exceeded the supply has increased very greatly in price, and it is 
those factors which have given rise to a perfectly legitimate demand for 
vegetable substitutes. If ^ou stop the import: of these vegetable sub- 
stitutes, the economic result would be merely that you would increase 
the adulteration of ghee and you would increase the price. From our 
point of view*, and 1 am now speaking merely from the tariff point of 
view, there can be no justification whatsoever for imposing a prohibitive 
duty on these vegetable produces. 

The Maharaja of Burdwan has, I think, brought out what is the real 
issue in this debate. He has pointed out that Indians want to have pure 
ghee made in the ordinary way, and they do not want to have imposed 
upon them ghee mixed with vegetable oils or any other substance whatever. 
In the first place, Sir, I would point out here that the issue raised by 
tlie Maharaja of Burdwjan is not raised by the Resolution, because I do 
not for a moment believe that these vcgeta^^le products are brought out 
to this coiinti^y for the purpose of mixing them, with Indian ghee. The 
person ,who wdshes to adulterate ghee uses. the much cheaper and much 
nastier materials available' in India. These vegetable products are made 
in Holland and Germany. They are made from materials imported from 
the tropics.. They may be palm kernels from the w’est coast of Africa or 
they may be kopra or ground-nuts, or wdiatever it may be imported from 
the Far East. .They go. through very elaborate, very expensive and very 
technical processes and in themselves they are not cheap products. 
Therefore, T put it to. the Council that it is most unlikely that people who 
adulterate .ghee, in India will adulterate it with these comparatively 
expensive products. As I said, the Maharaja of Burdwan has brought up 
w’hat ^is the real issue in this debate, namely, w^hether anything can be 
done to onsiire that pure ghee is sold in India. Now^ the obvious point 
which T haye to make is that this is a matter for Local Governments and 
not only that but for the transferred halves of Local Governments. The 
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Maharaja said that an Act was passed in Bengal dealing with this subjects 
1 should like to read the exact section of this Act which deals with ghee : 

“ III the case of ghee it shall contain only substances other than curds which are- 
derived exclusively from the milk of cows or of buffaloes and shall fulfil such conditions 
a.s may be prescribed by the Local Government.” 

Now, the Local (governments in practically all the provinces have taken* 
powers to deal with this evil. As T said, it is a transferred subject antT 
it is not open to the Governrfient of India to issue instructions to Local 
Governments and in any ^vay try to get them to tighten their law on this 
subject. We must leave it to Ministers to deal with it in consultation 
with their local Councils. The matter is one which excites so much 
interest in India that I think we may rest assured that the importance of 
it will be brought from time to time to the notice of the Ministers by 
their Councils. In the meantime, we will undertake to forward a copy 
of this debate to all Local Governments in order that their attention may 
be drawn to the point brought out by my friend the Maharaja of Burdwari. 

Tijj-: Honourable Colonel Nawab Sir UMAE HAYAT KHAN (Punjab r 
Nominated Noii-Gfhcial) ; Sir, 1 suggest to the Mover and to the Govern- 
meat Members that a 7j/a tnedia could bo found to frame the Eesolution 
in such a manner that it niay bo accepted by the Government. For 
instance, we can say that ]Hire ghee should be marked as such and 
adulterated ghee should be marked as adulterated. If this were done, 

I think it will not bo difficult for the Police or for anybody to prosecute 
fhe man who was keeping the wrong stuff. As to the ghee itself, I think, 

1 can safely say from my experience of the past two decades and a half — 
as I have been more or loss a living history of it because there has not 
been single expedition within this period that I did not attend and where 
1 had the chances of meeting soldiers and seeing their rations — that in the 
expeditions of Somaliland and Tibet ihe ghee used to be very much better 
than what it was during the world-war. But whatever stuff it w^as mixed 
with, I do think that it w^as not very bad for the health of the troops 
because they did not suffer from its use. During the last Kabul War, 
however, the adulteration of ghee had proceeded to such an extent that 
it became uneatable even for rough peasants from whom you recruit vour 
soldiers. I made a complaint to one of the Supply and Transport officers 
and he said that it was pure ghee. So, the next time when I went to 
Simla I also reported this matter and they said that this ghee should be 
sealed and sent to the Chemical Examiner. The result of this chemical 
examination proved that it was anything but ghee. I wrote my report 
on ghee and mentioned in it the various ways in which ghee was mixed 
with various things, one of them being that ghee was mixed with pure oil 
and potatoes and when you put it on the fire there was nothing left of it. 
There are various local methods of adulterating ghee. This wc will have 
to admit. Sir, the oil that comes into this oountrv comes from oul^side 
and my friend Eai Bahadur Lala Earn Sarnn Das and other Hindu friends 
reallv should insist that this oil should come from outside : if it did not, the 
adulteration in India might be with the fat of an animal which is religiously 
prohibited to Hindus or it may be with the fat of an animal which is 
religiouslv nrohibited to Muhammadans. But if the ghee is mixed witK 
oil, there is no fat in it. So. my suggestion is that we should not stop 
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ith-e impott. of oil. My friend, the Mover, has already told the House that 
ghee is not to .be found in such abundance that everybody can buy it pure. 
iSo, we would be practically stopping the ghee from remaining in its pure 
.condition and if the imported stuff were taxed, we would be taxing the 
.pockets of the poor, which is not advisable. All the same, though I am 
^igainst the Kesolution we, the Punjabis, are more or less partisans in some 
-‘vay and, if my friend Lala liaiii Saran Das presses his Besolution to the 
vote, I shall vote with him. (Laughter.) But, as there is every chance of 
its defeat, I suggest that he should withdraw his Besolution. 

The Honourable Bai Bahadur Lala JiAM SABAN DAS : Sir, Mr. 
Ohadwick has told this House that ghee is being mixed and adulterated 
lor a long time. 1 said the same thing in my speech. 1 did not say that 
the adulteration of ghee began after the war so far as the ordinary stuffs 
were concerned and which were not hydrogenated and deodorised. What 
1 meant to say w^as that it was after the w^ar that these vegetable products 
.began to be mixed freely with pure ghee. Mr. Chadwdck, after all, admits 
that this adulteration has been going on for some time. 1 also know that, 
but as the articles mixed were not hydrogenated and deodorised they could 
be easily detected by the sense of smell or of taste. But, as the articUi 
now comes in such a condition that it has no* odour or smell and as it has 
practically no taste, it is very difficult to detect it. Two w’rongs do not 
make a right and I tliink it is tlie duty of the Government to stop this foul 
practice which they themselves admit has existed for a long time. Mr. 
Chadwick said that wdien margarine w’as first introduced into the Britisli 
Kingdom, there w’as much opposition from the indigenous producers of 
butter. 

In that connection, Sfr, I may say that ever since margarine was intro- 
duced into England it has been sold as margarine but not as butter. (An 
liunoumble Member: '‘No.*') That is as far as my own information 
goes. 1 have not myself been to England and so 1 cannot give any opinion 
.in this matter from my own personal knowledge. However, I am subject 
to correction in this respect. The Honourable Mr. Chadwick said that this 
. artificial ghee is a useful stuff for food and is harmless. During the course 
of the discussion he looked at me asking whether this w’as not a fact. 1 
said it is a fact. Nobody says that this vegetable ghee has got any poisons 
in it. What I say is this, that it is a stuff wdiich most people are accustomed 
to mix freely with the pure ghee. The Honourable Sir Charles Innes doubts 
this statement of mine. With due deference to him I W'ant to draw' his 
attenlion to the fact that most of this vegetable product does go to the 
ghee-producing centres. In the Punjab, the United Provinces and in 
Central India you will find that the ghee-producing centres arc the only 
places to which this vegetable ghee is consigned, and I have this knowledge 
• as I come in contact wifh a great number of merchants in the Punjab and 
the United Provinces who know that the producers are mixing this vegetable 
•compound very freely and the only reason for doing so is that which I have 
already stated, that it cannot be easily detected. The Honourable Major- 
-General Sir Charles MaeWatt says that in 1889 in the Lushai Expedition 
i\ supply of ghee was condemned by him as being adulterated. That takes 
us back to a long time and shows that, notwithstanding our various laws 
•on the subject, we have not been able to stop this adulteration. Dr. 
MaeWatt also said that this vegetable compound comes in because there 
is a legitimate demand for it. There is a great secret import of cocaine into 
India. Can we say that it has a legitimate demand? That demand is only 
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confined to a few interested merchants whose profession is to mix this 
vegetable compound with pure ghee. So it cannot be said that there is a 
legitimate demand in its true sense. Dr. MacWatt has also said that in- 
fants in the Punjab do not take ghee but 1 might mention, Sir, that it is 
the infant s mother which is given more ghee after confinement than she 
is ordinarily given, so that it is for the sake of the infant that the mother 
gets more ghee and in case that ghee is not pure it will tell badly on the 
health of the child. 

Dr. AlacWatt also said tha^. when this article is purchased by the con- 
suming public they know that it is a vegetable compound and not ghee. 
With due deference I want to say that they do not know that and the ordi- 
nary poor consumer has to buy it as if it were pure ghee. 

The Honourable Major-General Sir CHAELES MaoWATT : 1 was 
rather misconstrued. 1 said that the law laid down that if a man ex- 
poses or has for sale on his premises stuff that he sells as ghee, it has to 
be labelled as ghee and if you took a sample and had it analysed and find 
it is adulterated, the man is liable to punishment. 

The Honourable Eai Bahadur Lala EAM SAEAN DAS : 1 am glad 
that Dr. MacWatt has elucidated this point. I might mention that all 
the tins that contain ghee are not at all labelled. In fact they have no 
label at all and so people can be misled. He refers to 1919 when in the 
Punjab the adulteration of Pood and Drugs Act was passed. I happened 
to be a colleague of the Doctor Saheb in the Punjab Council and I remember 
that the enactment of this Act was necessitated by the free amount of 
mixtures in the ghee which was against the habits of the people and which 
the people strongly resented. That was the reason w^hy this Act was brought 
into force. I am sorry to say (and Dr. Eama Rau rightly intervened) that 
ever since that Act was passed there has not been a single prosecution. At 
limes the municipalities have taken an interest in the matter but when they 
have found that the adulteration is taking place on a very large scale and 
that it involved wholesale prosecutions they have not launched any prose- 
cutions because if they had done so the import of ghee into the towns would 
have suddenly stopped for some time. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes said that els the imported ghee is 
comparatively expensive it cannot be adulterated. With due deference 
to the Commerce Member I may be allowed to say that the price of the 
imported artificial ghee ranges from Es. 35 to Es. 45 per maund as compEired 
with the pure ghee which sells at from Es. 63 to Es. 70 per maund, which 
shows that adulteration can be made with advantage. 

The Honourable Sir CHAELES INNES: But will the Honourable 
Member tell us the price of oils, such as castor oil, and the other common 
adulterants ? 

The Honourable Eai Bahadur Lala EAMt SAEAN DAS: As far as 
those oils are concerned, and Cocogem, I migtht sav that the price of 
Cncogem and the price of these oils has been ruling high enough so that 
no encouragement has been given to those who adulterate ghee for com- 
mitting this offence. And, Sir, why is that? I have already stated that 
it is because when articles of this kind, excepting Cocogem, are mixed, 
they give a particular odour to the ghee and they can be easily detected. 
Cdcogem has maintained a high price and that is the reason why it has not 
been used for adulteration with pure ghee. In case the price of Cocogem 
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was on the same level as imported artificial g^ee 1 think Cocogem would 
have also been found a favourite article for admixture. I am not advo- 
cating a protective duty for Cocogem. My object in moving this Resolu- 
tion has been to draw the attention of the Government to the seriousness 
of the problem. The Honourable the Maharaja of Burdwan has suggested 
that more pure ghee ought to be produced. That is the right thing to do, 
but it will take time, and although various Provincial Govemmente in the 
past have been trying to increase the supply of ghee, the increase in supply 
has not met the demand. As the Honourable the Commerce Member has- 
given an assurance to this House that due consideration will be given to; 
this matter, and that the attention of Provincial Governments wdll oe 
drawn to it by sending them a. copy of to-day’s debate I beg leave to with- 
draw this Resolution. 

The Resolution was, by leave of the Council, withdrawn. 


INDIAN REGISTRATION (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

The Honourable Mr. K. C. ROY (Bengal : Nominated Non-Official) : 
Sir, I beg to move that the Bill further to amend the Indian Registration 
Act, 1908, as passed by the Legislative Assembly, be taken into 
consideration. 

The House is aw^are, Sir, that Diwan Bahadur T. Rangachariar is the 
author of this Bill, and tHe object of the Bill, in his own words, is to en- 
able the Local Governments to invest selected sub-Registrars with powers 
to hold an inquiry into matters of execution of a document when it i.’ 
denied by the executor. Sir, the Bill w’as accepted on behalf of Govern- 
ment by Mr. Tonkinson and was passed by the Legislative Assembly on 
February, the 19th, 1 may state for the information of this House that 

the Bill has been accepted by the majority of Provincial Governments and 
also by the majority of local Administrations, and I commend it to the 
consideration of this House. 

The motion w^as adopted. 

Clause 2 was added to the Bill. 

Clause 1 w’as added to the Bill. 

The Title and the Preamble were added to the Bill. 

The Honourable Mr. K. C. ROY : Sir, before I ask you 
to put the final motion to the House, I may iriention that I have 
seen certain observations about the suitability of the Sub-Registrars ’n 
the provinces. Sir, I knew many Sub-Registrars in my time in Bengal, 
and I have seen some in the Punjab, and I am quite convinced that if they 
are empowered to do the work under this Bill, they will do it well and to 
the credit of their service as well as to the credit of the Government and 
the country, and anything that is done to enhance the prestige and the 
power of Sub-Registrars will, 1 hope, meet with the consent of this House. 
I move that the Bill be passed. 

The motion was adopted. 

The Council then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Saturday, the 
Cth March. 1926. 
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